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This Issue in Brief 
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Wages and hours in 1938. 


During the recession of the early 
part of 1938, hourly earnings fell but 
jightly from the comparatively high 
levels of 1937. Weekly hours and 
weekly earnings fluctuated more wide- 
ly, mainly because of changes in busi- 
ness conditions. Late in the year, 
hourly earnings as well as weekly earn- 
ings and weekly hours tended to rise. 
Notable developments of the year in- 
cluded the growth of collective bar- 
gaining, the extension of public policies 
both Federal and State, and increased 
interest in the problems of wages and 
living standards. These are some of 
the features of a general summary of 
wages and hours in 1938, with analysis 
of the factors involved. Page 509. 


Industrial relations in 1938. 


Although business conditions in 1938 
were not conducive to any great ex- 
tension of union membership, organ- 
ized labor was able not only to main- 
tain its relatively high 1937 member- 
ship figure but to make increases in 
certain trades and areas. A number 
of agreements were signed in indus- 
tries and professions where collective 
agreements had not been general. In 
industries previously organized, unions 
in most cases were able to maintain and 
renew their contracts without wage 
reductions. During the year, too, an 
increasing number of employers began 
to accept trade-unions and to adjust 
their management methods and poli- 
cies accordingly. Organized labor was 
not able, however, to make much 
headway where resistance had proven 
most difficult in 1937, such as in a few 
of the medium-size and smaller steel 
companies, west coast and southern 
agriculture, and some southern sec- 


tions of the lumber, tobacco, textile, 
and other industries. Page 493. 


Cost of living in 1938. 


The cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower-salaried work- 
ers was 1.6 percent lower in 1938 than 
in 1937, food prices being the most 
important factor in the change. As 
there were also declines in employ- 
ment and in average weekly earnings, 
the gross purchasing power of these 
workers was considerably reduced. In 
manufacturing industries this reduc- 
tion in aggregate purchasing power was 
approximately 23 percent. Page 531. 


Industrial injuries in the United States 
during 1937. 


Estimates indicate that during 1937 
there were 19,600 occupational deaths, 
127,000 permanent injuries, and slight- 
ly less than 1,700,000 temporary in- 
juries in the United States. ‘These esti- 
mates include not only workers, but 
also self-employed proprietors. For 
employed workers only, the fatalities 
arising in the course of employment 
were estimated as 17,800, the per- 
manent injuries as nearly 112,000, and 
the temporary disabilities at 1,533,600. 
The total of all disabling occupational 
injuries amounted to about 1,838,000. 
Mining and quarrying rated as the 
most hazardous from the point of in- 
juries to workers, and construction 
second. Page 597. 

Wages in fertilizer industry. 

Hourly earnings in the fertilizer 
industry averaged 32.6 cents during 
the spring season of 1938, but the 
range between plants was from a low 
of less than 7% cents to a high of 
$1.00. The weekly hours averaged 
45. Of the total number of employees 
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for the first year of its operation, granted in the various States, but j; 
beginning in October 1938. Page 666. share may not exceed $15 per perso; 
per month. Any amount above ga 
Wages of molortruck drivers. per month must be borne by the Stat, 
FJ Motortruck drivers’ wage rates oO! seg authorities. How far 4), we 
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Dismissal compensation plans. Labor requirements in mal 
. ' electrical products. acc 
Prior to the enactment of the various iis 
. , requirements ) 
State unemployment laws, during the A study of the labor — ' 
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: é , electrical products showe1 that La 
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ished dismissal compensation plans, required to produce and distribut ‘ 
under which employees on termina- $1,000 worth of electrical products du 
tion of employment were granted The production of the raw material fou 
cash payments varying in size usually used accounted for 37 percent of this ra 
with years of service. A survey labor; the transportation of the mate- mi 
recently completed indicated that rials to the factories, for 2 percen! | 
while certain of these plans have been manufacturing, for 48 percent; ev- 1) 
“ ¢: ae . ineerin d development, for 
modified or discontinued since unem- — and - int 2) 
, percent; administration and sales, fo 0 
ployment insurance laws were enacted, vl ; 
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supplementary protection to dismissed obtained for 13 major groups of pro- 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN 1938 


By FLORENCE Pererson, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE YEAR 1937 had witnessed an unprecedented growth in trade- 
union membership and activity. The reverberations of organizing 
campaigns were heard throughout dustry and even in certain por- 
tions of agriculture. The general public was made conscious, as perhaps 
never before, of the dissatisfaction among the wage earners of the 
country. Labor leaders were headlined in the papers and union affairs 
and activities competed with other news events in the general press. 

This extensive union activity of 1937 was a continuation of the 
accelerated growth in union organization which began with the passage 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933. It received added 
impetus when the Supreme Court upheld the validity of the National 
Labor Relations Act in April 1937. An important factor, however, 
was the favorable business situation. During most of the year pro- 
duction was rising and business was making a profit. Wage earners 
found the situation favorable for pressing demands for a share in the 
gains of this business prosperity, as well as a readjustment in the 
management-worker relationship. 

The year 1938 opened with business conditions greatly changed. 
During the winter months factory employment dropped more than 
30 percent and was to decline still further. With this decline in busi- 
ness came demands from many employers for decreases in wage rates. 
It was apparent that 1938 would prove to be a severe test of the ability 
of trade-unions to hold on, faced as they were with severe unemploy- 
ment among their newly organized members, as well as the pressure 
for withdrawing the wage gains they had obtained in 1937. 

The way in which organized labor met its internal and external 
problems in 1938 was probably even more significant than its success 
under the relatively favorable conditions of 1937. Reduced funds 
made it necessary to lay off many of its organizers, but organization 
work continued, although at a slower pace. While few wage increases 
were demanded, there was a vigorous effort not to allow any serious 
disruption in wage scales. Some wage cuts occurred, especially in the 
smaller plants. In the mass-production industries and on the rail- 
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roads, wage scales were maintained almost without exception t! 
peaceful negotiations. 


As business gradually improved during the latter half of the 
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year, 
the unions immediately undertook to tighten up their local org. nizy. 
tions. They tried to guard against discrimination by seeing tha 
rehiring was done on the basis of seniority. After their members wer, 





reemployed, they carried on intensive campaigns to induce firme; 
members to resume payment of union dues. At the close of the ye; 
it was evident that organized labor not only had held its ow: py 
maintaining most of the local unions and by renewing agreements y¢ 
they expired, with no reductions in wage rates, but also had made 
some extensions into new trades and industries and localities. 
During the year, too, there was a perceptible change in the attitude 
of many employers toward the collective-bargaining situation within 
their plants. An increasing number began to accept the trade-\nion 
as an integral part of their management program, and to adjust their 
methods and policies accordingly. Organized labor had not been 
able, however, to make much headway where resistance had proven 
most difficult in 1937, such as in a few of the smaller and medium-size 
steel companies, west coast and southern agriculture, and some south- 
ern sections of the lumber, tobacco, textile, and other industries 











































































Labor Disputes 








In 1937 an unprecedented number of strikes had taken place. 
Strikes were called as a means of rallying workers into the union; in 
other instances strikes were resorted to when employers refused union 
recognition after the union had obtained a majority representation. 
Most of these strikes took the conventional form of a walk-out with 
picketing. A considerable number, however, were sit-down or stay-in 
strikes, and these had received a great deal of publicity and acrimonious 
discussion both by the parties concerned and the general public. 

The strike picture was greatly changed in 1938. There were ouly 
balf as many strikes as in 1937, with only about one-third as many 
workers involved. The proportion of union organization and recog- 
nition strikes declined somewhat, whereas the number of strikes in 
protest against wage cuts increased. Also, there were more strikes 
over questions of seniority and lay-off policies. The latter disputes 
were frequently the result of too casual or ambiguous seniority clauses 
in the agreements. When the lay-off test came, managers and workers 
differed as to interpretation. 

The number of sit-down strikes greatly decreased during 1°38. 
Althougb unfavorable public opinion was an important factor in 
causing this decrease, most of the union officials themselves discour- 
aged such spontaneous action. After the first upheaval in getting the 
unions recognized, most of the unions considered sit-down strikes to 
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be inadvisable and unnecessary. While this was true generally, sit- 
jown strikes continued to occur in a few localities and industries. 

Certain sections of automobile manufacturing were much harassed 
py labor strife and confusion during 1938. The initial organization 
jrives, accompanied by numerous strikes, had taken place in 1937. 
These had resulted in union agreements with all the major firms except 
the Ford Motor Co. The signing of these agreements, however, did 
not establish peace. Although the reluctant way in which some of 
the companies accepted the collective-bargaining relationship was 
no doubt responsible for some of the continued strain, the situation 
within the union itself was not favorable to the building up of stable 
employer-union relationships. For a number of months there had 
been growing suspicion and ill feeling among officers of the union. 
During the summer of 1938, C. I. O. officials had attempted through 
compromise measures to bring about unity. The internecine struggle 
continued, however, and by the close of the year there was every 
indication of a real split. 

West coast.—Probably the most severe crisis which organized labor 
faced during 1938 was on the west coast. During 1937 and the early 
months of 1938 there had been increasing tension between the various 
croups of employers and unions, as well as between various unions. 
Associations of agricultural and industrial employers were organized 
in order to aid their members in time of strike and to combat the in- 
creasing unionization in their communities. The situation was 
intensified by the numerous disputes between rival unions and leaders, 
particularly those in the Washington and Oregon lumber industry, 
and among warehouse and maritime workers all along the coast. 

Antiunion employers, as well as others who did not oppose the 
principle of collective bargaining but who became impatient and 
alarmed over the rival-union disputes, united on a legislative program 
to curtail the activities of organized labor. In September, Los 
Angeles passed an ordinance severely limiting the right to strike and 
picket. State initiative proposals appeared on the ballots in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon which would not only restrict strike 
and picketing activity but forbid the use of coercion and intimidation 
in any labor dispute and make sit-down strikes illegal. 

A preliminary test was provided in the several strikes and lock-outs 
which occurred shortly before the State elections, chiefly that of the 
warehousemen (C. I. O.) and retail clerks (A. F. of L.) in San Fran- 
cisco. In both instances union agreements had expired and employers 
had refused to negotiate for new agreements until the unions made 
certain concessions. ‘The unions interpreted this attitude as an un- 
willingness to bargain and an intention to get an open-shop campaign 
under way before the November elections. All realized that the out- 
come of these strikes would have a major influence on whether or not 
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the longshoremen’s agreement, expiring September 30, would }, 
peacefully renewed. If not, a conflict even more serious than th»; 
1934 was predicted.! 

Faced with such serious threats from organized employers, piv) 
unions laid aside their factional disputes and united in a com mo) 
program of defense. Toward the latter part of October, COMProinise 
settlements were effected on the particular issues involved in, {ho 
warehousemen’s and retail clerks’ disputes. A new agreement betwee 
the waterfront employers and the longshoremen was signed wit}, 
a strike. Organized labor considered the outcome of these disy));{e< 
as significant victories since, in spite of strong opposition, the unions 
had been successful in maintaining a collective-bargaining status 

During this time all the unions united in a strenuous campaign of 
publicity and education on the dangers to labor of the initiative pro- 
posals. At the polls a few weeks later the initiative proposals iy 
California and Washington were defeated. In Oregon, however, thy 
measure passed and became effective December 1, 1938. 

A. F. of L. vs. C. T. OA disturbing factor on the American labor 
scene is the existence of two rival labor-union movements. This 
situation was not improved during the year 1938. In December 1937 
negotiations between the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. representatives 
chosen by their respective organizations to investigate the possibilities 
of peace, adjourned without coming to any agreement. Shortl\ 
thereafter the A. F. of L. executive council expelled all the C. [. 0 
unions” except the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and both organizations took new steps toward forming competing 
unions in industries where other unions already existed. 

Government officials were not unmindful of the seriousness of the 
situation. President Roosevelt, in his letters of greeting to both the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. conventions, urged reconciliation and 
warned against the effects of continued disunity. In October the 
Secretary of Labor proposed that a mediation committee of 13 persons 
be created—5 each from the A. F. of L. and C. I. O., and these 10 
to choose 3 others. 

Although there was much discussion at the October convention o! 
the A. F. of L. regarding the ‘‘dual’?’ movement and some earnest 
proposals were made to resume unity negotiations, no action was taken 
except the approval of a resolution to ‘‘continue the battle and at the 


( 
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1In 1934 a strike of longshoremen not only tied up shipping for several months but led to a general sympa- 
thetic strike which practically closed all business in San Francisco for 2 days. 

2 These unions had been suspended in September 1936. On February 4, 1938, the United Mine Workers, 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and the Flat Glass Workers were expelled. On May 2 the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, the United Textile Workers, the Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers, 
the United Automobile Workers, the United, Rubber Workers, and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers were expelled. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, while technically not expelled from the A. Fo! ! 
was affiliated with the C. I. O. until November 11, 1938, when it voted to become independent. 
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same time stand ready to respond to any genuine appeal for peace 
and any honorable and sincere opportunity to reunite the labor move- 
ment.” * A month later, the Committee for Industrial Organization 
shed its temporary form and organized as the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. * 

However, in a number of localities some definite efforts were being 
made in 1938 to work together for some common ends. For example, 
as an aftermath to their joint effort to defeat antiunion legislation, the 
\. F. of L. and the C. 1. O. locals in some cities on the Pacific coast 
were seeking to form permanent united labor councils. In other cities 
some of the rival unions were expressing a desire ‘‘through cooperation 
to protect the gains of organized labor.”’ 


Governmental Activity 


Commission on Industrial Relations.—-The large number of strikes 
which took place in 1937 and the growing seriousness of the rupture 
within the organized labor movement, were cause for concern to the 
general public as well as to workers and employers. As is usual in a 
time of dissatisfaction, eyes were turned to other lands for comparison. 
Some employers and some of the press held that other democratic 
countries were not experiencing so much industrial unrest, and alluded 
to certain legislation in those countries as the basis for their more 
peaceful condition. In response to this growing concern, President 
Roosevelt sent a commission to Great Britain and Sweden to make 
an impartial study of their labor-employer relations. The basic con- 
clusions drawn by the commission from its study were that in both 
these countries collective bargaining was an accepted fact, that em- 
ployers and workers were well organized, and that there was a ‘‘coop- 
erative spirit coupled with restraint” ° shown by both parties. 

The implication, by contrast, was that any unusual amount of 
labor disturbance in this country was due in large part to the fact 
that unionism was just now trying to get a foothold in a large section 
of our industrial life and that a certain amount of friction was inevi- 
table until both employers and workers become more accustomed to 
the habit of collective bargaining. 

New legislation.—Two major legislative measures passed by Con- 
gress during 1938 materially affect the interests of labor. These 
were the Fair Labor Standards Act and the amendment to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. Although the primary purposes of these acts were 
directed toward other ends, both of them refer to collective bargaining 


‘American Federation of Labor. Proceedings of 58th Annual Convention, 1938, p. 374. 

‘ The first constitutional convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was held at Pittsburgh, 
November 14-18, 1938. 

*U.8. Department of Labor. Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations in Great Britain and 
Sweden. Washington, 1938. 
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and methods of employer-employee dealing. Directly and indi 
they will have a vital influence on industrial relations withi) the 
areas in which they function. 

Fair Labor Standards Act.—-The Fair Labor Standards Act | 
marily concerned with the determination of minimum wage: 


anc 
maximum hours—matters which are outside the scope of this a: = 
However, certain clauses, as well as the general administrative proce. 
dure provided in this act, will influence future employer-emp)|oye¢ 
relationships in a number of ways: 

Collective bargaining and collective agreements are mentioned 
specifically in the act with reference to exceptions to the 40-\\oy; 
week and with reference to fixing minimum wages above 25 cents ay 
hour. In the former case, overtime without extra compensation js 


allowed for employees working under collective agreements w \\ich 
provide a maximum total working time of 1,000 hours during any 
period of 26 consecutive weeks, or on an annual basis which provides 
for a maximum of 2,000 hours during any period of 52 consecutive 
weeks. Among the factors to be considered in the fixing of wages 
above the 25-cent minimum immediately provided in the act, are 
“the wages established * * * by collective labor agreements 
negotiated between employers and employees by representatives of 
their own choosing.”” Such legal recognition to collective bargaining 
situations will have a tendency to enhance the prestige and importance 
of collective agreements, as well as to affect the content of the pro- 
visions dealing with these specific matters. 

Of even greater influence in industrial relations is the provision for 
the establishment of tripartite industry committees. The knowledge 
that representatives of the union serve on a Government board along 
with employer representatives will no doubt carry weight among thie 
rank and file workers. This should help the unions to maintain the 
interest of their members as well as to enJist the interest of unorganized 
workers. 

Of equal significance are the possibilities offered in the work of the 
industry committees. At these committee hearings both employer 
and worker representatives learn about the general economic situation 
of the entire industry, its problems and prospects. In the process of 
arriving at a recommendation for the establishment of higher waves 
than the initial 25-cent minimum rate, employer and worker repre- 
sentatives are afforded an opportunity to engage in what approximates 
collective bargaining. Since the employer and worker members on the 
committee represent the entire industry, these negotiations somew!i:| 
resemble collective bargaining on a national scale as far as minimui 
wages are concerned. Unlike collective bargaining, of course, is tlie 
fact that these dealings are carried on under Government auspices 
and have a limited, specified purpose. Nevertheless, within tiils 
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framework many employer and worker representatives will meet 
during the administration of this act to discuss their industry situation 
and problems. 

What this might portend in employer-employee relations was 
necessarily conjectural at tlie close of the year. The act became 
effective on October 24 and during the ensuing 2 months only a few 
hearings had been held and only two industry committees (textiles 
and apparel) had been appointed. 

Merchant Marine Act.—The amendment to the Merchant Marine 
Act was primarily to promote further the merchant marine policy 
originally provided in the 1936 act. A new “‘title X’”’ was added, how- 
ever, which deals with the problems of labor relations in water-borne 
commerce. Under its provisions a Maritime Labor Board was ap- 
pointed by the President on July 6, 1938, to serve for 3 years. 

The chief duties of the Board are: (1) To encourage all maritime 
employers and employees to bargain collectively and to make and 
maintain written agreements; (2) upon request of either party, to 
act as Mediator in any dispute over the interpretation of an agree- 
ment or over the terms of a new agreement—if mediation services 
are unsuccessful, the board is to use its best efforts to secure the 
assent of both parties to arbitration; (3) to prepare, before March 
|, 1940, a comprehensive plan for the establishment of a permanent 
policy for the amicable adjustment of all maritime disputes and for the 
stabilization of maritime labor relations. 3 

During the board’s first 6 months of operation it mediated a number 
of disputes on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. A good deal of 
the board’s attention was devoted to a study of the general labor situa- 
tion within the industry in preparation for the recommendations it 
must make by March 1940. 

Federal Conciliation Service.—The oldest Federal agency dealing 
with employer-employee relations is the United States Conciliation 
Service, created in 1913. In the interests of industrial peace, 40 con- 
ciliators were actively at work during 1938 answering calls from 
employers and workers throughout the country to mediate in their 
disputes and to help bring about settlements where these disputes 
had resulted in strikes. In anumber of instances the disputants asked 
that the Service appoint one of its commissioners to act as arbitrator. 

During the year, the United States Conciliation Service handled 
|,765 disputes, involving a million and a half workers. These included 
strikes and lock-outs as well as threatened strikes and controversies 
which had not yet reached the stage of strike action. In addition to 
the handling of disputes after they arose, the Service held many con- 
ferences and investigated numerous complaints, in order to prevent the 
occurrence of disputes and to bring about better understanding 
between employers and workers. 
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National Mediation Board.—The year 1938 marked the fourt), 
year of the existence of the present National Mediation Board. 7), 
Railway Labor Act as amended in 1934 gave authority to the Nat; lonal 
Mediation Board to investigate and dispose of disputes among rail ay 

employe ees over questions of representation and the making and reyis. 

ing of agreements. It also established the National Railway Adjust. 
ment Board to settle disputes arising out of individual grievances o; 
out of the meaning or application of labor agreements. In 1936 tho 
duties of the board were extended to cover air transportation. 

Despite the fact that several serious crises arose during the year 
between carriers and railway unions, there were no disputes which 
caused interruption of the railway and air services. The most impor- 
tant case (as regards number of employees and financial cost) whic, 
has ever been handled since the enactment of the act arose during the 
spring of 1938, when the managements of all class I railroads serve 
notice of their intention to reduce rates of pay 15 percent. This 
would have amounted to a wage reduction estimated at $250,000 ,000) 
Direct negotiations between representatives of the unions and carriers. 
as well as efforts of the Mediation Board, failed to bring about » 
settlement. The President thereupon created an emergency boar 
as provided under section 10 of the act. 

The board held public hearings and investigated the financia| 
problems of the railroads as well as the wages of the workers. The 
board’s report concurred in the carriers’ contention as to the graye 
financial situation of the industry. Nevertheless, it found no justifies 
tion for wage reductions, since “the level of wages of railroad labor is 
not high when compared to wage levels in other industries.” The 
board asserted that ‘‘the carriers will need to adjust themselves }) 
means more heroic than wage reductions.’ 

Acting on the recommendation of the board, the railroads, on No 
vember 4, withdrew their orders for the wage reduction and a threat- 
ened strike was thus averted. 

National Labor Relations Board.-The National Labor Relations 
Board functions in two capacities: (1) It certifies, either with or with- 
out the holding of elections, what unions shall represent employees 
in their negotiations with employers; (2) it deals with cases of unfair 
labor practices as defined in the act—that is, employers’ interference 
with workers in their efforts to organize and bargain collectively 
Following the first decisions of the Supreme Court, which determined 
the validity of the act, in April 1937, there was a tremendous increase 
in the number of cases brought before the Board, evidencing a growing 
tendency, where the issue of union organization was involved, for 
workers to turn to the Board rather than to resort to strikes. 

During the fiscal year ending July 1, 1938, the Board closed 8,85! 
cases involving over 1,800,000 workers. Of these, 5,694 were com- 
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plaints of unfair labor practices and 3,157 involved representation 
issues. Over 96 percent of the complaint cases were withdrawn or 
settled in an informal way through voluntary cooperation of the 
smployer, the complaining union, and the agent of the Board. Elec- 
‘ions were held in 1,152 of the representation cases. Of the total 
943.587 valid votes cast in these elections, 67.8 percent were in favor 
of trade-unions, 14.4 percent in favor of nonaffiliated unions, and 17.8 
percent were against all types of labor organizations. 

Employer opposition to the National Labor Relations Act and its 
administration did not abate during the year. The earlier criticism 
tended to be directed toward the Board, and charges were made that 
the findings of the Board were based on misinterpretations of the act. 
As the Supreme Court rendered more and more decisions sustaining 
the Board’s orders, the general line of criticism shifted from the Board 
to the act itself. As a consequence, some employers’ associations at 
the close of the year were proposing major amendments to the act 
which they hoped would be given consideration in the next Congress. 

Added to the voice of employer opposition was that of the A. F. of L., 
as expressed in public pronouncements of its officials and in conven- 
tion resolutions. During the year A. F. of L. spokesmen showed 
increasing suspicion and antagonism toward the Board, charging it 
with bias and prejudice in favor of the C. 1. O. and a misuse of power 
to further “preconceived economic predilections of members of the 
Board.’’® Chief among the remedies which the Federation proposed 
were amendments to the act limiting the powers of the Board in the 
fixing of the representation unit and a curtailment of the Board’s 
power to invalidate union contracts. It was expected that these 
proposals, together with others, would be presented to Congress soon 
after it convened in January. 


Management and Labor 


One means of learning the general status of the employer-employee 
relationship at a given time is through the subjects discussed at 
employers’ conferences. Such gatherings reveal not only the general 
industrial and economic situation but also employers’ reaction to gov- 
ermental and organized labor activity. During the 1920’s, for 
instance, when the Government was relatively silent on matters con- 
cerning employer-employee relations and organized labor was not 
expanding, management representatives devoted most of their group 
discussions to such matters as labor turn-over, wage-incentive plans, 
production control, ete. 

When, in 1933, the Government began to show an active concern in 
the condition of labor, and labor itself showed a disposition to expand 





‘American Federation of Labor. Proceedings of 58th Annual Convention, 1938, p. 344, 
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its area of influence, employers were faced with new problem. ‘p, 
some employers it seemed a throw-back to war times, when the (oy. 
ernment and war labor boards encouraged collective bargainin » gn, 
set up minimum standards of working conditions. These emp|oyers 
hoped and expected that, as in the war period, the new legislatic), an; 
labor activity would be temporary and therefore no funda entg| 
changes in management policy would be necessary. Thus, in er ploy- 
ers’ conferences during 1933-36 there was a good deal of dise)issioy 
pointing to the unconstitutionality of the National Labor Rels tion: 
Act, the Social Security Act, and other social legislation. 

Some employers maintained, on the other hand, that the very pas- 
sage of such acts revealed certain weaknesses in industry which i: ys 
their job to correct, even though the specific legislation shouw|: }), 
changed or annulled. They urged a closer personal relationshjy 
between employer and employees. They said the workers shoul: bp 
educated in the fundamentals of the business—“‘if management {.|k; 
directly with its men, it will not be necessary for them to turn to out- 
side labor leaders.” Foremen should be better trained in personne! 
dealing—‘‘if grievances are handled promptly there is no need fo: 
trade-unions.”” They advocated improvement in wage-incentive })lans 
and the maintenance of wage differentials—‘‘the American worker is 
an individualist who is only mildly interested in collective bargaining. 

Much stress was laid on the advantages of the employee plant com- 
mittees or employee-representation plans as an improvement ove 
individual dealing and as a substitute for trade-unions. It was freel) 
admitted that many employers had established such plans merely to 
give the appearance of conforming to the law. Such employers were 
criticized and a good deal of time was devoted to discussions on !i0\ 
the employer could make his employee-representation plan function. 

Although the lines of discussion in employers’ conferences neves- 
sarily altered when the Supreme Court validated the N. L. R. A. in 
the spring of 1937, a change in attitude was not uniformly apparent. 
There was considerable agreement with speakers who reaffirmed the 
desirability of maintaining the traditional relationship between the 
employer and the individual employee—‘“‘let your employees (ee! 
that you are their natural leader and they will not turn to an out- 
sider.” There were expressions of resentment and rebellion—‘‘no 
matter what the law and courts say, an employer must not condone 
outside interference with his business.’’ Others, neither so discour- 
aged nor so resentful, suggested that all that was needed was a change 
in the employee-representation plans; chiefly, a withdrawal of employer 
financial support and a substitution of employee committees for joint 
employer-employee committees. 

As the months passed, the tone of management conferences some- 
what changed. Instead of completely ignoring the existence of tra:e- 
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mons, as was done in the 1920’s, or mentioning them only with ex- 
pressions of opposition as was done later, during 1938 there was more 
and more disposition to accept the collective-bargaining situation and 
0 take 1t for granted. Significant was one such conference, an- 
nounced as “The Reconstruction Phase of the Employer-Employee 
Relationship” which gave as its keynote— 

During the past year strikes and other labor disturbances have been frequent 
yd severe. And yet, many leaders in industrial relations feel that industry has 
jefinitely entered the “reconstruction phase” in its relationship with workers— 
that out of the turmoil there has been evolved a set of principles which, admittedly 
till far from perfect, nevertheless mark out the way to industrial peace.’ 

Many of those responsible for labor relations in their various 
plants showed a real desire to learn how to fit their personnel policies 
within a collective-bargaining framework, even though some of the 
trade-union demands seemed to be in conflict with what formerly had 
been considered good personnel practice. For instance, in a discus- 
sion of seniority and lay-offs, one personnel manager indicated that 
his firm no longer used the depression period ‘‘to clean house by laying 
off the less efficient’’ because the unions were too seniority-minded and 
had objected. He conceded to the union that it was not fair to throw 
the less competent out of work during slack times when it was most 
difficult to get another job. In return he had obtained the support of 
the union for a continuous rating system, with allowance for individual 
discharges at the end of probational periods or periodic check-ups. 

This willingness to adapt new patterns from old, to concede the 
right of workers to some voice in the making of employment policies, 
was not universal, however. As is to be expected in the early stages 
of any drastic change, the year 1938 witnessed many contrasts in the 
employer-employee relationship among the various industries as well 
as among plants within an industry. Some employers who had gone 
so far as to discuss matters with delegates of employees flatly refused 
to formalize the decision of such discussions in written form. 

Even among employers who had signed written agreements there 
were many contrasts in method of dealing, based in large part on the 
degree of sincerity with which the employer had accepted the col- 
lective-bargaining relationship. In some instances where serious 
strikes had taken place and the employer had reluctantly signed an 
agreement, he was able by delay and other tactics to forestall any 
real collective bargaining in the day-to-day operation of the plant. 

In some of the larger companies, collective bargaining stopped when 
the top management and union officials had met on basic wage and 
hour schedules. No grievance or other employee committees were 
established, and the foremen continued to function as they had in the 
past. Contrasts are illustrated by the following instances: 


Conference of the Personnel Division of the American Management Association, Chicago, February 
1938, 
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A large company, as a result of a prolonged strike and the Pp: 
of public opinion, had signed a union agreement. Departmen; 
supervisors, however, were led to believe that this formal capit,, 
did not mean much and that they should make every effort to eapyy 
on as before. By the terms of the agreement the workers’ comyitte 
could meet with the plant supervisor on a certain day each mont}, 
When, at such meetings, the employees’ representatives brows!) 
grievances and suggestions, the supervisor’s reply was that all re. 
should be put in writing and he would submit them to the 
manager. A few days or even weeks later a formal letter 

reach the committee explaining why the company could not necept 
the employees’ requests. The committee could not even discuss the 
matter further until the next monthly meeting. Obviously, such » 
situation is not collective bargaining; it provides for no meeting aroun 
the conference table to discuss frankly the pros and cons of dispute, 
issues. This company has experienced a number of strikes since thy 
signing of its agreement. 

In contrast is another large concern which throughout its histor 
had vigorously fought trade-unions. In 1937 the management decided 
to reverse its position and to give collective bargaining a trial. A) 
agreement was signed without the union calling a strike. Convinced 
that the management was sincere, most of the plant supervisors trie 
to adapt themselves to the new situation. In view of the fact that, 
good many of them had been appointed to supervisory positions a; 
much for their antiuniop attitude as for their working ability, this 
adjustment was no small task. The employees also realized that the 
had much to learn. In one plant of this company the union set up « 
“school’”’ for the members of its grievance committees. Some of thi 
foremen requested that they be allowed to attend. For the rest o! 
the course, union committeemen and foremen voluntarily met several 
evenings a month to discuss techniques of settling disputes ani 
grievances. 

In general, it can be said that 1938 was a year of transition in 
management-employee relationship. In contrast to those firms which 
were continuing their belligerent opposition to any kind of collective 
bargaining, was an increasing number ef employers who had accepted 
unionism and were making a sincere effort to adjust their personne! 
policies and methods to the new situation. Between these extremes 
were employers who felt that open antagonism was unwise but who 
hoped the current union activity was a passing phenomenon. These 
pursued different courses. Some gave a semblance of meeting the 
demands of their employees by going through the formality of signing 
a union agreement, but in one way or another set up barriers to :0) 
real day-to-day collective-bargaining relationship. Others made 
unusual efforts to improve plant working conditions and _ personne! 
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policies with the hope that their employees gradua‘ly would lose 
interest in trade-unions. 


Union Membership and A greements 


Although business conditions in 1938 were not conducive to any 
sreat extension of union organization, the unions were able not only 
to maintain their relatively high 1937 membership figure but to make 
increases in certain trades and areas. Membership reported to the 
1938 conventions of the A. F. of L.§ and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations ® totaled nearly 7% million. With the addition of the 
nonaffiliated railroad unions, the total trade-union membership in 
1938 was somewhat over 8 million. 

The momentum of the 1937 organization drives in the mass-produc- 
tion industries extended into some of the service and retail trades and 
professions. In 1938 the most marked gains in union membership 
were among electrical workers, canneries, machinists, truck drivers, 
packing-house workers, bakeries, laundries, hotels and restaurants, 
retail trade, and certain sections of commercialized agriculture. 
There was considerable union increase, also, among clerical and pro- 
fessional workers, such as actors, insurance agents, State and county 
employees, teachers, and newspaper reporters. 

Collective agreements naturally followed in the wake of union 
membership. in industries previously organized, unions in most 
cases were able to maintain and renew their contracts without wage 
reductions. In addition, many new agreements were entered into 
during 1938, some of these covering a considerable number of workers. 

Probably the most notable was that between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the Harlan County Coal Operators. The signing of this agree- 
ment, on August 27, brought to a close a long history of open hos- 
tiity between them. Previous to the signing, the Federal Department 
of Justice had indicted a number of the coal operators and sheriffs 
on charges of conspiracy to suppress the bargaining rights of the 
miners.’ The three months’ trial ended in a hung jury. Mean- 
while the National Labor Relations Board had issued an order to 
one of the companies, and had been sustained by the circuit court, 
to reinstate with back pay a number of its employees who had been 
discharged for union activity. The United Mine Workers agreed to 
drop its charges when the Coal Operators Association signed the 
agreement, which follows the general terms of the Appalachian agree- 

* The figures given here represent the voting strength of the affiliated unions: that is, the average paid- 
up membership to the A. F. of L. for the fiscal year. 

* Membership given as of October. 

The National Labor Relations Act provides for no criminal penalties. In this case the Government 


invoked an act of 1870 forbidding conspiracy to prevent citizens from exercising rights guaranteed under 
Federal laws and the Constitution. 
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ment to which most of the bituminous-coal employers adhere. 
the last important nonunion section of the coal industry was br. 
under collective bargaining. 

Among other agreements covering relatively large numl, 
workers were those with the General Electric Co., the Postal alo. 
graph-Cable Co., the National Association of Retail Meat De.) 
and 17 truck companies in the Middle West. The agreement for),|], 
consummated in January 1939 between the Postal Telegraph-( ,))\, 
Co. and the American Communications Association (C. I. O.) ; 
about 13,000 employees. The union had been certified by th 
National Labor Relations Board after an election in a unit. whi: 
geographically the largest yet found appropriate by the Board. |; 
covers the company’s éntire continental system, with the exception 
certain offices for which the Commercial Telegraphers Union (\. |° 
of L.) has contracts. 

The contract with the Retail Meat Dealers and the Amalgam: ted 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America (A. I’. of 
L.) includes uniform provisions for 30,000 retail meat dealers on || 
points except wage rates, which are negotiated locally by the unions 
and meat dealers’ associations. The agreemeat of the Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America covers interstate truck operators in 12 States extending from 
northern Kentucky to Nebraska. 


Extent of Collective Bargaining in 1938 


The year closed with wide differences in the extent of collective bar- 
gaining in the various industries of the country. The situation varied 
from almost completely unionized working conditions to industries, 
trades, and professions where a negligible number of the employees 
worked under collective-bargaining conditions. 

Outstanding among the industries almost entirely under written 
agreements were coal mining, railroad train and engine service. 
breweries, flat glass, newspaper printing, and men’s and women’s 
clothing. Musicians, actors, and radio artists and performers were 
almost all working under collective-bargaining conditions. ‘lle 
automobile industry, with the exception of the Ford Motor Co., was 
almost entirely under union agreements, as was also the steel industry 
with the exception of half a dozen of the medium-size concerns, 31 
the rubber industry with the exception of the Goodyear Tire « 
Rubber Co. and a few small plants. 

At the other extreme were the industries where there was little, «1 


in some cases almost a complete absence of, collective bargainiig. 


Among these were agriculture, domestic service, aircraft manu!ic 


turing, chemicals, iron mining, quarrying, most of the service inc \!s- 
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‘ries and trades, retail and wholesale trade, and office and professional 
work rs. 

There were wide sectional differences in the degree of unionization 
within a number of the industries. For instance, while longshoremen 
ynd seamen on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts were generally under 
wreements, there were few agreements on the Gulf coast or Great 
Lakes. The Butte, Mont., area was much more strongly organized 
than the rest of the metal-mining industry, and the cigar industry 
remained largely unorganized, with the exception of that in Tampa, 
Fla. Most of the union agreements in the air transport, lumber, 
jshing and canning industries were with companies on the west 
coast. Organization of building-maintenance workers took place 
predominantly in New York City and a few other large cities. The 
hosiery industry in and around Philadelphia was almost entirely 
under agreement, as were also most of the full-fashioned hosiery 
mills in the North. However, agreements were almost nonexistent 
in the seamless branch of the industry, especially in the South. 

The approximate extent of union agreements in the various indus- 
tries and trades, based on the proportion of the workers covered, is 
given in the table following. 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN 1938 


By Wirr Bowven, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Outstanding Features 


iN SPITE of the severe recession of the early part of 1938, hourly 
narnings fell but slightly from the comparatively high levels of 1937, 
and toward the end of 1938 the movement was reversed, notably in 
the lower-wage groups. Weekly hours, which usually tend to rise 
when business is expanding, fell slightly in the later months of the 
vear, especially in many of the industries with comparatively long 
hours. The enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act, widely 
recognized as an outstanding event of 1938, was one of a number of 
measures adopted by the Federal Government and the States for the 
veneral purpose of maintaining conditions favorable to fair standards 
of wages and hours. These measures, although important, may be 
viewed as supplementing other factors such as collective bargaining. 

The most serious problem of wages in 1938 was a result of the 
curtailment of pay rolls accompanying increased unemployment and 
part time, but there was a rapid improvement toward the end of the 
year. Fluctuations in business activity in the field of industrial 
production are reflected in the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
production of manufactures and minerals. This index, when adjusted 
for seasonal variation, stood at 117 (the 1923-25 average equaling 100) 
in August 1937 and at 76 in May 1938, a fall of about 35 percent. By 
December the index had regained most of the loss and stood at 104. 
The fluctuations were much less extreme in many forms of business 
activity, as, for example, in department-store sales. The index of 
department-store sales when adjusted for seasonal variations fell 
from 94 in September 1937 to a low point of 78 in May 1938, a fall of 
only 17 percent, and rose by December 1938 to 89. 

Another outstanding characteristic of the period was the continued 
growth of labor organizations and the enlargement of the field of 
collective bargaining. The main effects of these developments in 
raising wage rates were felt before 1938, but they were apparent. in 
1988 in checking the downward tendency of wage rates during the 
decline in business activity. It is probable also that the increased 


sense of organized strength and responsibility accompanying the more 


extensive organization of labor and the greater prevalence of collective 
agreements tended, during the upturn later in 1938, to check strikes 
and related activities such as are frequently resorted to for raising 
wages when business conditions are improving. 
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Average Hourly Earnings In | 
ing 10 
INDUSTRY AVERAGES IN OCTOBER ! 1938 L's 
In October 1938 average hourly earnings in all manufacturing jp. pay™ 
dustries combined were 63.7 cents. When the various nonmanufge. Me 
turing industries for which information is readily available are cor. en 
bined for an approximate average of hourly earnings in these indys. hour 
tries, the result is almost identical with the figure for manufacturing oan 
as a whole. But when the separate groups of industries are coy. Me” 
sidered, wide differences appear. Thus, in the durable-goods :any. owt 
facturing industries, the average in October 1938 was 71.0 cents, and we 
in the nondurable-goods group, 57.9 cents.2 In the 14 groups of = 
manufacturing industries, as classified by the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics, the averages for October ranged from 87.8 cents in the trans. 
portation-equipment industries to 45.6 cents in the tobacco group 
In the separate manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
average hourly earnings varied in October from 99.1 cents in the Q 
printing and publishing of newspapers and periodicals to 25.2 cents 


in the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry.’ (See chart 1.) 

The industries that produce nondurable goods and those that render 
staple, localized services are among the industries with lowest ay erage 
hourly earnings. The 10 industries with lowest averages in October 
1938 were the following: The cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry 
hotels (year-round), men’s furnishings, shirts and collars, cotto 
goods, laundries, silk and rayon goods, knitted underwear, fertilizers 
and canning and preserving. Among the industries with relativel 
low averages are a few that produce durable goods or products that 
enter into durable goods and capital equipment. Among these are 
the furniture, lumber, and brick, tile and terra cotta industries, and 
quarrying and nonmetallic miming. These, however, are exceptions. 
The industries with low averages are in a great many instances 
organized on the basis of large numbers of small establishments an 
firms and are frequently subjected to competitive pressures on rates 
of pay as well as prices. 
























‘ October was chosen for comparison because of the fact that the October figures were the last before | eal 
Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect. the 
? The general averages and the averages of the durable-goods group have been affected by the recen! an 

omission of railroad-repair shops. Tractors have been shifted from engines, turbines, etc., to agricultura. 
uv. 


implements, and stamped and enameied ware has been transferred from the nonferrous metals to t/e iro0 
and steel group. The group averages now being revised may be slightly affected by these chanves. !' 
should be noted also that all figures for the most recent months are subject to minor revisions. 

3 The averages were computed from sample data and are necessarily approximations. Ifexact figures wer 
available, slight changes might occur in the ranking of industries in order of average earnings. 
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In the combined manufacturing industries and 16 nonmanufactur- 
ng industries,* the average number of wage earners in October 1938 
vas about 14,000,000. About 5 percent of these were in industries 
paying an average of more than 90 cents an hour; about 10 percent 
were in industries paying more than 85 cents an hour; somewhat 
more than 20 percent were in industries paying more than 75 cents an 
hour; and 53 percent were in industriés paying an average of more 
than 60 cents an hour. Only 5.4 percent of the total number were 
in industries with average hourly earnings of 40 cents or less. It 
must be emphasized, however, that these are industry averages and 
that large numbers of employees in all of the industries received 
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earnings much below the industry averages.’ Economic analysis and 
the formulation of policies require consideration of the diversities 
und particularly of the extremes not fully revealed by the industry 
averages. 












‘The nonmanufacturing industries that were included are the following, listed in descending order of 
average hourly earnings in October 1938: Anthracite mining, building construction, bituminous-coal min- 
ing, electric light and power and manufactured gas, crude-petroleum producing, telephone and telegraph, 
electric-railroad and motorbus operation and maintenance, wholesale trade, class I steam railroads, metal- 
liferous mining, retail trade (other than general merchandising), quarrying and nonmetallic mining, retail 
trade (general merchandising), dyeing and cleaning, laundries, hotels (year-round). Perquisites are not 
included in the figure for hotel employees. 

* The percentages of wage earners given above do not represent the numbers receiving the average hourly 
earnings indicated but only the numbers in the industries with indicated averages. In each industry there 
is of course @ wide range of hourly earnings. 
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CHANGES IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, OCTOBER 1937 TO DECEMiER 192 
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The larger declines in average hourly earnings between (Octobe we 
1937 and October 1938 were predominantly in the industries yjth " 
comparatively low rates of pay. Thus in manufacturing industrie. nen 
declines materially larger than im manufacturing as a whole occurre ” . 
in shirts and collars, cotton goods, silk and rayon goods, cotton smal) we 
wares, woolen and worsted goods, dyemg and finishing {extij« ws 
women’s clothing, and radios and phonographs. In the nonmany. oa 
facturing industries, also, the largest declines were in the industriq is 
with relatively low rates, although year-round hotels and latncdrie 
were exceptions. Among 52 manufacturing and nonmanufacturiny 
industries with average hourly earnings above the general avyergys 
only 23 bad lower averages in October 1938 than in October 1937. In 
while among 52 industries with averages below the general ayeray o 
41 were lower than in the previous October. It was the severity (fi — 

; CHI 


the competitive pressure on wages in the low-wage industries thy 
gave decisive impetus to the movement for public action in some sic 
form as the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In manufacturing industries as a whole, there was a decline of 44 
percent in average hourly earnings from October 1937 to October 193 
Among the nonmanufacturing industries there were decreases 
building construction, electric light and power and manufactured gas 
telephone and telegraph, metalliferous mining, retail trade in bot 
its branches, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, and dyeing and clear 
ing. There were increases in hourly earnings in anthracite miniy 
crude-petroleum producing, electric-raulroad and motorbus operatio: 
and maintenance, laundries, and year-round hotels. There were 1 
changes in the averages in bitumimous-coal mining, wholesale trad: 
and steam railroads. 

In all manufacturing industries combined, a slight downward move- 
ment of average hourly earnings ended in August 1938, and the Decen- 
ber figure of 64.8 cents was 1.7 percent above the October figur 
There were increases also in several of the nonmanufacturing indus 
tries, ranging from 1.3 percent in quarrying and nonmetallic minin 
and in year-round hotels to 2.9 percent in crude-petroleum producing 
In some of the nonmanufacturing industries there were decline: 
notably in the general-merchandising branch of retail trade, but ths 
























reduction may be accounted for by the comparatively low-pall & ay 
seasonal employment in general merchandising in December. Th 

The industry averages afford incomplete evidence regarding tle & th 
effects of the Fair Labor Standards Act on wages, for in most indus ag 
tries the number of workers who were paid at rates below the minimul! —& $3 
of the law was so small that an increase in their earnings to the min: & in 


mum had no marked effect on the general average. It is nevertheles § pr 
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nificant that in the three manufacturing industries with lowest 
ourly earnings in October 1938 (cottonseed oil, cake and meal, men’s 
ymnishings, and shirts and collars), the increases from October to 
Yecember were much larger than the increases in manufacturing as a 
hole. Other industries with relatively low average hourly earnings 
hat showed increases significantly larger than the increase for manu- 
acturing as a whole were canning and preserving, cigars and ciga- 
ottes, knitted outerwear, knit cloth, and chewing and smoking tobacco 
ind snuff. 

Average Weekly Earnings 


INDUSTRY AVERAGES IN OCTOBER 1938 





In manufacturing industries as a whole, average weekly earnings 
in October 1938 were $23.95. In the durable-goods industries, the 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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‘average was $26.95, and in the nondurable-goods industries, $21.35. 
There are 14 main groups of manufacturing industries as classified by 
the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Labor Statisties. Aver- 
“age weekly earnings in October 1938 ranged in these 14 groups from 
$33.88 in the manufacturing of transportation equipment to $16.65 
in the textile-fabrics group. In the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 


previously mentioned (footnote 4), the highest average was $33.81 in 
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crude-petroleum producing and the lowest (other than in year 
hotels, affected by perquisites) was $17.24 in laundries, but th last 
figure was only a little below the average of $17.62 in the ge erg). 
merchandising branch of retail trade. In the separate manuf, ty. 
ing and nonmanufacturing industries, the highest average was <7 9; 
in newspapers and periodicals, and the lowest was $12.84 in 
and collars. 

Six of the 10 industries with highest average weekly earni: 
October 1938 also had highest average hourly earnings during the sayyo 
month. These were newspapers and periodicals (with the hichoes 
average, namely, $37.25), automobiles, petroleum refining, 6! ¢tpip 
light and power and manufactured gas, beverages, and rubber tires 
and inner tubes. The last-named industry, with an average of $:|.25 
was the lowest among the high 10. The other 4 industries amons the 
10 were crude-petroleum producing, electric-railroad and motorhys 
operation and maintenance, explosives, and telephone and telegraph, 
The 10 industries with lowest average weekly earnings were sbirts and 
collars, cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, cotton goods, men’s furnishings. 
knitted underwear, year-round hotels, silk and rayon goods, canning 
and preserving, fertilizers, and cigars and cigarettes. The ranve of 
weekly earnings among these 10 industries was from $12.84 in shirts 
and collars to $16.77 in cigars and cigarettes. These 10 industries. 
with the exception of cigars and cigarettes, also had lowest average 
hourly earnings.® 

Average weekly earnings, as computed from sample reports from the 
different industries, vary from industry to industry and from time to 
time in the same industry on account of changes not only in rates of 
pay but in hours of work. Average hours worked in turn vary widely 
because of differences in such factors as part time, overtime, Jabor 
turn-over, and seasonality, which affect different industries in widely 
different degrees and the same industry to a varying extent at different 
times. 

When the various industries are grouped together on the basis of 
$2 intervals in average weekly earnings, it is found that industries 
with averages above $36 employed less than 1 percent of the total 
number of wage earners and industries with averages above $32 
employed less than 9 percent. There was a high degree of concentra- 
tion of employees in the industries with averages between $24 and $32. 
almost 60 percent of the total number being employed in these indus- 
tries. About 22 percent of all employees were in industries with 


ound 







hirts 
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6 In the case of average weekly earnings as of average hourly earnings, minor differences may i! some 
instances be due to the impossibility of obtaining perfectly representative samples. These, if ava lable, 
might require slight changes in the ranking of some of the industries. The general averages and the averages 
of the durable-goods group have been altered by the recent omission of railroad-repair shops. Minor re 
visions now under way may slightly affect some of the group averages. All figures for the most recent 
months are subject to minor revisions. 
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averages Of less than $20 per week. Less than 1 percent of the total 
umber were employed in industries with averages of less than $14. 
These percentages, it is important to observe, do not represent the 
sumber of workers receiving the average weekly earnings indicated 
put only the number of workers in the specified industries. The 
averages, that is to say, are industry averages. In each industry there 
sof course a wide range of weekly earnings. 


CHANGES IN MONEY EARNINGS AND IN “REAL” EARNINGS 


When there is a significant change in the prices of goods and services 
pought by wage earners, the accompanying changes in money earnings 
require adjustment to price changes for ascertaining the trend of 
“real” earnings. In March 1938 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of cost of living was 83.0 (the 1923-25 average being 100); in 
June it was 83.3; and in September and December, 82.7. These 
figures indicate a slight decline from the 1937 average of 84.3, and the 
purchasing power of the wage earner’s dollar was therefore somewhat 
creater in 1938 than in 1937. But money earnings per week in most 
industries fell with reductions in working time, and real weekly earn- 
ings were somewhat lower in 1938 than in 1937. 

Changes in money earnings during the year were affected to some 
extent by changes in rates of pay, reflected in average hourly earnings. 
More significant, however, were the changes in average hours worked. 
These were mainly an accompaniment of fluctuations in business 
conditions, although there were some reductions in normal or full- 
time hours toward the end of the year for conformity to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The comparability of average weekly earnings 
in different industries and in the same industry at different times is 
affected by seasonal variations. In highly seasonal industries the 
average depends vitally on whether a particular month falls within 
the period of peak activity or during some other period of the year. 
In the production of beverages, for example, October is not a peak 
month. In July, a peak month in this industry, average weekly 
earnings were $34.73 as compared with $32.50 in October, in spite of 
the fact that average hourly earnings in October were slightly higher 
than in July. 

Average weekly earnings are significant for ascertaining the general 
trends of earnings, and when such limitations as seasonal variations 
are duly recognized, they are significant also for comparing the 
various industries and industry groups. Industry averages, however, 
whether of weekly earnings or of hourly earnings or of weekly hours, 
must be supplemented by information relating to diversities within 
the industries when it is desired to analyze the problems of policy 
relating to wages and hours. These problems are found especially 
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in the extremes of earnings and of hours in particular portions 
industries or in particular establishments, regions, or types of employ. 
ment. Typical diversities will be discussed later. | 






Hours of Labor 





INDUSTRY AVERAGES IN 





OCTOBER 1938 


In manufacturing industries as a whole, average weekly joy). 
worked in 1937 ranged from 41.0 in March to 34.4 in Decembey 
In January 1938, the average fell to 33.2 and thereafter until July }) 
fluctuated narrowly between 34 and 35 hours. In August there wa 
an upturn to 36.3 hours and a further rise to 37.4 in October, followey 
by a decline to 36.5 in November. In October 1938, in the separay 
manufacturing industries, average weekly hours were shortest in tly 
locomotives industry (29.2), and ranged upward to 51.3 in the cottop. 
seed oil, cake, and meal industry. In the principal nonmanufacturin, 
industries, the range in October 1938 was from 26.8 hours in bituy. 
nous-coal mining to 46.7 hours in year-round hotels. 

Most of the figures relating to hours, as published by the Bure; 
of Labor Statistics, are average hours worked and not full-time or reg 
larly scheduled hours of shifts or of plant operation. These average 
of hours worked are computed from extensive reports of employme: 
and man-hours in a large number of industries. Average hours 
worked range widely from industry to industry and vary from mont! 
to month, and the changes do not conform to changes in schedul 
or full-time hours. This is explained by variations in part tim 
overtime, labor turn-over, and similar factors. 


















CHANGES IN HOURS UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


In the manufacturing industries and the principal nonmanufacturiy 
industries combined, about 60 percent of the wage earners in Octobe: 
1938 were in industries with average hours above 39 per week, abouw' 
50 percent were in industries with averages above 40 per week, al 
about 45 percent were in industries with averages above 41 per wees 
The goal set with respect to hours by the Fair Labor Standards Av 
relates not to average hours actually worked but to normal or regular) 
scheduled hours. Average hours actually worked are usually 
less than 10 percent below scheduled hours, and the latter were thier: 
fore materially above the statutory goal or ‘‘ceiling’’ of 40 hours as 
maximum, even when the general average only is considered. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act became effective October 24, 193) 
and the November and December figures reveal a significant reversi 
of the movement. of weekly hours. Since July 1938, the trend ha’ 
been upward, the figure for July for all manufacturing industries bein 
34.7 hours, and for October, 37.4 hours. The average for Novem)e! 
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October 1938. 
‘month from the high month was obviously not seasonal but mainly 
reflection of general business conditions and of particular conditions 


market demands for its rate of activity at any given time. 


Ma 
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vas 36.5 hours. It is perhaps particularly significant that in most 
of the manufacturing industries with highest average weekly hours in 
October 1938, there were significant declines between October and 
November. ‘Thus, in cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, hours fell from 
51.3 to 44.7; in the butter-manufacturing industry, from 46.6 to 45.8; 
in the flour-milling industry, from 45.2 to 41.6; in jewelry manu- 
facturing, from 45.2 to 39.2; in millwork, from 42.4 to 39.7; in paper 
boxes, from 42.2 to 40.4; and in sawmills, from 40.9 to 37.0. It is 
not possible to isolate seasonal and special factors completely, but 
there is reason to conclude that the Fair Labor Standards Act had an 
effect on the averages, especially since there was an upward trend in 
business activity, which is normally accompanied by a rise instead of 
» fall in average weekly hours. 

The continued upturn of business through the middle week of 
December (the week usually reported by employers to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) naturally tended in most industries to lengthen the 
average working week. ‘Thus, in the general-merchandising branch of 
retail trade, hours rose from 39.0 in November to 41.0 in December. 


' Nevertheless, in 7 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries previously 


mentioned (footnote 4) there were declines in hours. In manufactur- 
ing as a Whole, the average rose from 36.5 in November to 37.1 in 
December. In the separate manufacturing industries, 6 of the 10 
industries with highest hours in October 1938 had lower averages in 
December than in November. 


artations in Weekly Pay Rolls 
J t Weekly Pay Roll 


Weekly pay rolls in most industries had an unusually wide range 
during the years 1937 and 1938. The industry with the largest 
variation between January 1937 and December 1938 was the beet- 
sugar industry. In this industry the difference between the high 
month (November 1937) and the low month (January 1937) was 85.7 
This industry, however, has an extreme seasonal variation. 
In the case of locomotives, the industry with the next largest variation 
in pay rolls, the high month was October 1937 and the low month was 
In this case, the divergence of 80.1 percent of the low 


that affect such an exceptionally specialized type of product as loco- 
“motives, dependent largely on special orders rather than on the general 
Rates of 
pay had no significant role in the pay-roll variations in this industry, 


‘for average hourly earnings in October 1937 were 77.4 cents, and in 


October 1938, 75.9 cents. Most of the industries with extreme vari- 
ability in pay rolls were either industries of a highly seasonal character, 
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such as beet sugar, canning and preserving, and anthracite ; ning 
or were industries that are very susceptible to fluctuations in ) 
activity. The latter were in most cases connected with the | 
tion either of capital goods or of durable consumers’ goods, s 
locomotives, automobiles, radios and phonographs, iron an. 
forgings, and carpets and rugs. 

The general effect of the downturn in pay rolls beginning in 1¢ 
moderated by the occurrence of the low point at different tires jy 
different industries. During the period from January 1937 to Doce. 
ber 1938 the high month in the nonmanufacturing industries rvnge, 
from March 1937 in bituminous-coal mining to December 1938 |) thy 
general-merchandising branch of retail trade, the late summer ani 
fall months of 1937 being preponderantly the high months. I), co». 
trast, the high month in 9 of the 14 main groups of manufacturing jp. 
dustries occurred during March to May 1937. The low mont) in s 
of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries was either January or Februan 
1937, although in the largest industry, retail trade, the low mont}) was 
August 1938. In contrast, the low month in the 14 main groups of 
manufacturing industries with 3 exceptions ranged from January to 
July 1938. 

The industry with the smallest degree of variability in respect t 
pay rolls was electric-railroad and motorbus operation and mainte- 
nance. In this industry the low month, January 1937, was only 7.\ 
percent below the high month, August 1937. This minor difference 
was partly a result of the fact that average hourly earnings were svie- 
what higher in August (the high month) than in January (the Joy 
month), the figure for August being 68.5 cents, and for January, 6 
cents. é 

The industries with relatively small variations in pay rolls were in 
most instances either service industries such as electric-railroad ani 
motorbus operation and maintenance, wholesale and retail trade, 
year-round hotels, laundries, and telephone and telegraph, or indus- 
tries that produce directly for the consumer market in the general field 
of nondurable products, as, for example, newspapers and periodicals, 
electric light and power and manufactured gas, chewing and smoking 


tobacco and snuff, druggists’ preparations, petroleum production, «ni 
the staple foods. 
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Variability of Capital-Goods Industries 





There is thus a marked contrast in the variability of pay rolls and 
volume of activity in the industries that produce capital goods nd 
consumers’ durable goods, on the one hand, and the industries that «re 
connected with the more staple services and nondurable consumrs 
goods, on the other hand. The significance of this contrast has be 
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ome increasingly apparent in recent years for various reasons, par- 
icularly because of the progressive difficulty in expanding the demand 
for thle products of capital-goods industries, on which employment 
nd pay rolls have vitally depended. There has been a progressive 
narrowing of frontiers throughout the world and an intensification of 
ompetition in the world’s capital-goods markets. There has also 
been an increasing emphasis on machines and techniques that econo- 
mize capital investments. The former conditions of demand for non- 
military capital goods therefore no longer exist. As a result, some of 
‘hose Who under former conditions would have found employment in 
making capital goods are unemployed or dependent on relief work 
unless they can find some new source of opportunity; and this is the 
ondition confronting also that proportion of consumption-goods em- 
ployees formerly required to supply the demands of those displaced 
from the capital-goods industries. 

The restriction of demand for capital goods and investments is more 
than cyclical, as it is associated with a world-wide slowing up of the 
rate of growth of unsettled or slightly industrialized regions, of popu- 
lation, and of world economy. ‘These circumstances, combined with 
the development and increased use of capital-saving techniques, have 
tended to create a continuing, long-term stagnation in world markets 
for capital goods and in world outlets for investment of income not 
needed for consumption by those who receive it. The accompanying 
problems of unemployment and of inadequate working-class income 
have therefore called for public action, to an unprecedented extent, in 
the form either of direct relief or of employment by the use of public 
funds. 

Although the wide range of the low month in the various branches 
of employment cushioned the decline in pay rolls, the severity of 
the decline became so apparent early in 1938 as to lead to a large 
expansion of emergency employment. The expansion of emergency 
pay rolls financed by public funds was mainly in projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration. In October 1937, the pay 
rolls thus financed totaled $81,486,784. Throughout most of 1938 
there was a progressive increase, the total in October 1938 being 
$170,347,326. There was a further slight increase in November. 



































Problem of Extremes of Wages and Hours 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 







The wide ranges in the industry averages of hourly earnings, of 
weekly earnings, and of weekly hours were described in earlier para- 
graphs. In summary, the range of hourly earnings in October 1938 
was from 99.1 to 25.2 cents; the range of weekly earnings was from 
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$37.25 to $12.84; and the range of weekly hours was from 26.x ;, 
51.3 hours. 


York, 








These averages, however, do not reveal the extent of the diy ersit, $1.11 
in wages and hours. In a given industry there is a wide range , 
average earnings and average hours in the various establishment, both 
There are still wider variations among the occupations, classes , 
workers, and types of employment. There are also differences jy, 
wages and hours that are characteristic of regions, communities of Th 
different sizes, establishments of different sizes, and types of businesc BBure 
organization. male 

Most of these diversities are normal characteristics of a comple, #gurtu 
and highly diversified economy. The principal problems of policy Qipaver® 
relating to wages and hours arise from the extremes, and espe inlly sepa 
from the lower extremes of wages and the upper extremes of hours Miately 
Many wage earners, even in the industries with relatively high chan 
average wages, have annual earnings too low for the maintenance of Hin th 
generally recognized minimum standards of living. The lower levels of GJ indu 
wages and the upper extremes of hours in a given industry or regio, ind 
tend to foree wages down and hours up in other industries and areas, cent 
The adverse effects of the lower extremes of wages on the national 9 thes 
economy are now more apparent than formerly. Since employers ¥ ance 
and investors are no longer able to depend as formerly on expanding MB of t 
external markets for the sale of capital goods and the investment of J low 
their funds, wages must now in a much more vital sense be viewe T 
not only as production costs but also as consumer income. one 

entt 
RANGE OF UNION RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES Stat 

The variations in rates of pay are illustrated by union scales o| - 
wages in the building trades. The average union rate per hour 01 lab 
June 1, 1938, for the journeyman trades was $1.465, while the unio hou 
rate average for helpers and laborers was 85.1 cents. Average hourly IP 
earnings for all workers, both union and nonunion, in building con- tha 
struction in June 1938 are estimated to have been 90.4 cents. Among 
journeymen, the highest average union rate was that for plasterers "1 
$1.688, but only 13.1 percent of union plasterers received rate: I yes 
ranging from $1.60 to $1.70, the wage interval in which the average I the 
was located. The lowest average union rate of helpers’ and laborers nui 
occupations was that for building laborers, which was 77.1 cents. IB mo 
and the lack of central tendency of the average is indicated by the I 0, 
fact that only 7.4 percent of union building laborers received rates J gp, 
between 75 and 80 cents, the interval in which the average was & 19: 
located. Among union building-trades journeymen, the average & $1 


hourly rate in the cities covered by the Bureau’s annual survey 0! 
union scales ranged from $1.740 in New York City to 86.7 cents 
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york, Pa. The average rate for helpers and laborers ranged from 
s1.119 in New York City to 42.6 cents in Jacksonville, Fla. There 
- of course a much wider range among the separate occupations 
both of the journeyman group and of the helpers and laborers gioups. 


ENTRANCE RATES OF COMMON LABOR 


The diversity of earnings is also significantly illustrated by the 
Bureau’s annual survey of average hourly entrance rates of adult 
male common laborers. Between July 1937 and July 1938 there was 
virtually no change (an increase of less than 1 percent) in the genera! 
average for the 20 industries included in the survey. But when the 
separate industries are considered and the rates are analyzed separ- 
ately for the North and West and the South and Southwest, the 
changes range from a decline of 7.6 percent in the fertilizer industry 
in the North and West to an increase of 12.1 percent in the leather 
industry in the South and Southwest. Although the general average 
in July 1938 was 50.8 cents, 3.3 percent had entrance rates under 25 
cents, 8.0 percent under 30 cents, and 16.6 percent under 40 cents, 
these being mainly in the South and Southwest. But the preponder- 
ance of the lower-rate workers in the latter region is in part a result 
of the prevalence in that region of industries that have relatively 
low rates in other regions as well as in the South. 

The nature of the industries predominant in the several States is 
one cause of the wide variations by States. The highest average 
entrance rate among the States in July 1938 was 62.0 cents, in the 
State of Washington; and the lowest was 27.2 cents in Florida. The 
rates ranged very widely. Thus, one-tenth of 1 percent of common 
laborers in the South and Southwest received less than 12.5 cents per 
hour as an entrance rate, while in the North and West four-tenths of 
| percent received between $1 and $1.10, and a few were paid more 
than $1.10.’ 

WAGES OF FARM WORKERS 


The average number of hired farm workers has ranged in recent 
years in the neighborhood of 2,500,000, but the work is highly seasonal, 
the smallest number being employed in January’ and the largest 
number in July or October. The revised estimate of average pay per 


' month with board fell from $29.84 in October 1937 to $28.25 in 


October 1938. The corresponding figures without board were $38.11 
and $36.09. The daily rate with board fell from $1.46 in October 
1937 to $1.36 in October 1938. The rates without board fell from 
$1.73 to $1.59. It is to be noted that these figures are not average 


* Monthly Labor Review, January 1939, pp. 162-175: “‘Entrance Rates of Common Laborers, July 1938,”’ 
by Edward K. Frazier and Jacob Perlman. 
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earnings but average rates of pay. Since farm labor is highly Seasonal 
and to a considerable extent merely casual, average monthly earni; 
were much lower than monthly rates of pay. 

The United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which inake: 
these estimates, also publishes figures of average rates for the ni 
geographic divisions as classified by the Bureau of the Census. A yer. 
age regional rates per month with board ranged in October 1938 froyy 
$41.83 in the Pacific States to $15.68 in the East South Central States 
The average rate per month without board was $62.05 in the Pacific. 
States, and the lowest average was $22.66 in the East South Centra! 
States. The highest and lowest averages of daily rates were in th 
same geographic divisions as were the highest and lowest month), 
rates. These rates with board were $2.02 and $0.77, and withou: 
board $2.71 and $1.03. 


Igg 




























EXTREMES AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE COTTON-GOODS, FURNITURE, (Np 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRIES 





In August 1938, about one-twelfth of the wage earners in the coitop- 
goods industry received less than 25 cents; almost a fifth received les: 
than 30 cents; about half received less than 35 cents; and approxi- 
mately 70 percent received less than 40 cents. Special surveys of 
earnings in April 1937 and August 1938 ® reveal the wide range of 
hourly earnings and also an increase, between April 1937 and August 
1938, in the proportion of workers in the lower ranges of earnings 
In both months a few employees, but materially less than 1 percent 
received less than 12.5 cents per hour and a still smaller proportio 
received 97.5 cents and over. In April 1937 about 60 percent of the 
workers received earnings ranging from 32.5 to 47.4 cents, and in 
August 1938 about 63 percent earned from 27.5 to 42.4 cents. Changes 
affected workers in both the North and the South. The proportio 
of workers receiving less than 30 cents an hour increased in the 
North from 1.2 percent in April 1937 to 2.7 percent in August 19358. 
and in the South from 14.4 to 24.2 percent. The proportion of un- 
skilled workers receiving less than 30 cents increased in the North 
from 3.4 percent in April 1937 to 8.0 in August 1938, and in the 
South from 32.3 to 46.7 percent. (See chart 3.) 

Industries that had average hourly earnings significantly higher than 
the minimum of 40 cents, proposed as the goal in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, had many employees who received much less than 40 
cents. Thus, in the furniture industry average hourly earnings have 
been considerably above 40 cents since 1934 and have risen above 50) 








§ For April 1937 survey see Monthly Labor Review, April 1938, pp. 956-980: “Average Hourly Earnings! 
Cotton-Goods Industry” (reprinted as Serial No. R. 747); for August 1938 survey see Monthly Labor k¢ 
view, December 1938, pp. 1239-1249: ‘‘Wage Structure in Cotton-Goods Manufacture,’”’ by A. F. Hinric! 

For detailed analysis, see U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 663: Wages in Cotton-Goods Man 
facturing, by A. F. Hinrichs. 
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vents. A special survey of the furniture manufacturing industry for 
October 1937 ® indicated that in the wood household branch of the 
furniture industry, 36.7 percent of employees were then receiving less 
than 40 cents an hour; 24.9 percent were receiving less than 35 cents 
an hour; 9.5 percent, less than 30 cents an hour; and 3.8 percent, less 
than 25 cents an hour. In the Southern States, 74.1 percent of 
employees in this branch of the furniture industry received less than 
40 cents an hour, while 9.7 percent received less than 25 cents. Among 
the unskilled workers in this branch of the industry in the South in 
October 1937, 97.8 percent received less than 40 cents an hour; 49.0 
percent received less than 30 cents an hour; and 25.6 percent received 
less than 25 cents an hour. 

In the furniture-manufacturing industry as a whole, the number 
earning under 25 cents an hour formed 1.1 percent in the North and 
9.6 percent in the South. Workers receiving less than 30 cents an 
hour were 3.8 percent of the total in the North and 21.7 percent of 
the total in the South. The corresponding figures for those receiving 
less than 40 cents an hour were 19.4 and 74.7 percent. These regional 
differences are not wholly a result of differences in wage rates for the 
same occupations or types of work. They are partly explained by 
the fact that there are virtually no southern plants making metal 
office furniture and public-seating furniture, which are the higher- 
wage branches of the furniture industry. 

In 283 representative establishments included in a special survey 
of the fertilizer industry in the spring months of 1938, average hourly 
earnings at that time were 32.6 cents.’ In these plants, 60.4 percent 
of all wage earners received less than 32.5 cents an hour. More than 
two-thirds (68.7 percent) received less than 40 cents an hour, and 
more than one-fourth (26.1 percent) received less than 25 cents an 
hour. In the South, 79.7 percent of all workers received less than 
32.5 cents an hour, and 35.0 percent received less than 25 cents an 
hour. In the case of unskilled workers, the percentages were larger. 





EXTREMES IN HOURS 


In the special survey of the fertilizer industry previously men- 
tioned, average weekly hours as well as average hourly earnings 
ranged widely. In the northern wage district, the general average 
was 45.2 per week. The occupational averages, when computed 
separately for white and Negro workers, ranged from 54.3 to 35.6 
hours per week. In the case of the upper southern wage district, 
the general average was 44.9, while the range, when similarly com- 





* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Average Hourly Earnings in the Furniture Manufacturing Industry, 
October 1937. (Mimeographed.) 

' See ““Wages and Hours in the Fertilizer Industry, 1938,’’ on p. 666 of this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review (reprinted as Serial No. R. 864). 
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puted, was from 58.0 to 34.7 hours. In the lower southern wag, T 
district, the general average was 45.0 and the range was fron, 409 nom 
to 34.4 hours. In a special survey of the manufacture of radio mea 
transmitters and related products for May 1938," it was found that the wor 
the 
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full-time working week was prevailingly 40 hours, with certuin 
variations above 40. The average hours worked by employees 
covered ranged from less than 8 to more than 60 hours per week. 


ti Monthly Labor Review, September 1938, pp. 611-620: ““Earnings and Hours in the Manufactu 
Radio Transmitters and Related Products, 1938." (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 787.) 
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The wide range of average hourly earnings involves serious eco- 








Wag 
609 nomic problems because of the fact that the lower averages are not 
radio measures either of the comparative efficiency and productivity of the 
at the workers or of the comparative utility to consumers of the products of 
the industries with the lower averages. But some of the gravest 
ee 





problems of substandard wage-earner income are in industries with 
average hourly earnings that are moderate or even relatively high. 
This fact became particularly apparent in the hearings of the Emer- 
gency Wage Board appointed by the President in connection with the 
ruilroad wage controversy of 1938. The Board pointed out that 
average hourly earnings in railway employment in October 1937 
were somewhat higher than the average for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined and that the average even for section men during the 
first 6 months of 1938 was 40.6 cents. At the same time, it was stated 
that the most serious problem of many important groups of railroad 
workers is the irregular, casual, or seasonal nature of employment, 
resulting in extremely inadequate annual wages.” Many important 
groups of workers in virtually all industries have such limited employ- 
ment that their problem, when viewed in terms of average weekly 
hours throughout the year, is a problem of excessively low average 


hours. 
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Growth of Interest in Wages and Living Standards 







THE PROBLEM OF ANNUAL EARNINGS 






The 1938 railroad wage controversy turned not so much on the 
general averages of hourly and monthly earnings as on the extremes 
of rates of pay and especially on the lower extremes of annual earnings. 
These, it was found, were often affected more significantly by irregular 
and part-time employment than by rates of pay. An unprecedented 
amount of information regarding annual earnings and the effects of 
inadequate employment on earnings was made available in 1938 by 
the Railroad Retirement Board under the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act. This information was presented in the form of 
tabulations summarizing the earnings and months of service of individ- 
ual employees, whereas previously available data consisted for the 
most part of monthly totals of wages paid and of numbers of persons 
employed.’ 

These tabulations show that the average annual compensation in 
1937 of railroad employees who had any work during the year was 
only $1,108; and that the average of those employees who were 
“attached” to the industry in the sense that they had some employ- 






















'" Emergency Board appointed September 27, 1938, under sec. 10 of the Railway Labor Act. Report 
{no re Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. and other class I railroads and certain of their employees. Wash- 
ington, 1938. See in particular pp. 34-37, 52. 

“U.8. Railroad Retirement Board. Railroad Wages and Months of Service, 1937. Washington, 1938. 
3 vols. 
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ment in at least 6 months of the year was $1,563. The irreguari;, 
of employment is partly reflected in the fact that only 52.6 percey, 
of all employees had employment in each of the 12 months, anc on}, 
68.9 percent had employment during 6 months or more. The lower 
wage groups were as a rule the least regularly employed. The average 
annual compensation of those who had employment during each of 
the 12 months was $1,779; of those who had employment in only 
11 months, $1,234; in only 10 months, $1,023; in only 9 months, $924. 
in only 8 months, $724; in only 7 months, $605; and in only 6 months. 
$507. The proportion of employees receiving the lower annual earn. 
ings increased very rapidly as the irregularity of employment increase 
This is indicated by the percentages of employees receiving, {0 
example, less than $1,000. Among those who had some employment 
in each of the 12 months, 14.6 percent received less than $1,000; in 
the 11-months group, the number receiving less than $1,000 forme 
39.2 percent of that group; in the 10-months group, 54.3 percent: jp 
the 9-months group, 62.3 percent; in the 8-months group, 78.6 percent: 
in the 7-months group, 87.8 percent; and in the 6-months group, 92.4 
percent. Among all of those who had work in less than 6 months 
only 760 individuals received $1,000 or more. 

The widespread interest in the problem of annual earnings and suc! 
related questions as a reduction of the rate of labor turn-over, a smooth- 
ing out of seasonal fluctuations, and vacations with pay has led to « 
number of special studies in these fields, especially by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Although the plans actually in 
operation for stabilizing employment and assuring a minimum annua! 
income are not numerous, a few experiments have recently been under- 
taken..* The vast amount of casual labor and the need for labor 
mobility in an age of rapid change and readjustment raise problems 
beyond the scope of a single employer or even of an industry. |! 
is nevertheless a fact of significance that there has been a wider recog- 
nition of the dependence of living standards on regularity of income 
and on aggregate annual income. 


PUBLIC POLICIES 


When the impact of depression thrust upon the Nation after 1929 
the problem of handling over a long period an unprecedented amount 
of unemployment, the traditional individualism was modified by the 
necessity of using public funds for meeting at least the minimum living 
requirements of the unemployed. It was further modified by the 
choice of the alternative of using public funds for providing jobs 
instead of doles. The general works program was designed to pro- 





1t See Monthly Labor Review, July 1938, pp. 52-59 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 778), and January 1939, 
pp. 66-67. 
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vide 2 minimum amount of work at prevailing rates of pay to avoid 
depressing the general wage levels and standards of living. The 
veneral works program and the special undertakings, such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, 
were also designed, within the limits of noncompetitive employments, 
0 aid in maintaining living standards by performing such needed 
‘asks as the construction of schools, municipal utilities, roads, parks, 
and recreation centers. A recognition of these values was reflected 
in the expansion of the works program as a method of facing the sharp 
decline in employment early in 1938, while at the same time there 
was growing recognition of the need to provide additional safeguards 
against abuses in the use of works-program funds. 

“The years 1937 and 1938 were marked also by significant extensions 
of public policies that directly affect wages and hours. The most 
notable development in this field was the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which went into effect on October 24, 1938. This law 
was designed for the general purpose of maintaining ‘“‘a ceiling for 
hours and a floor for wages.”’ It was also designed to afford special 
protection for children. 

Farm labor was not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
there has been little effort to regulate the wages, hours, and conditions 
of work of agricultural labor. The Sugar Act of 1937 did, however, 
require the payment of not less than prescribed rates of wages for 
sugar-beet labor as a condition of eligibility for benefit payments 
under the act. The minimum wage rates as determined for the 1938 
crop of sugar beets varied in the 7 sugar-beet areas but provided for 
significant increases in rates in some of the areas.” 

The general program of social insurance, adopted earlier, was de- 
veloped administratively into a comprehensive national system and 
was subjected to its first severe test by the business recession of the 
latter part of 1937 and the early part of 1938. The effects of this 
program on wages and hours are restricted to the mitigation of un- 
employment and other social hazards, but it was the intent of the 
authors of the program that these cushioning processes should aid in 
maintaining the flow of income and of goods into consumption during 
recessions and also in maintaining the morale of wage-earning classes. 
Measurable success in these respects is widely recognized. In 1938, 
$396,300,000 was paid as unemployment compensation in 31 States. 

A public policy more directly concerned with wages and hours is 
embodied in the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act of July 30, 1936, 
prescribing labor conditions in establishments making goods under 
contract with the United States Government. Ten additional 
‘8 Monthly Labor Review, February 1938, pp. 322-340: ‘Wages, Employment Conditions, and Welfare 


of Sugar-Beet Laborers,”’ by Elizabeth S. Johnson; Monthly Labor Review, June 1938, p. 1419: “Minimum 
Wage for Sugar-Beet Labor, 1938.” 
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minimum-wage determinations became effective in 1938. In 
of these industries, marginal differentials were granted. The 
tions fixed by the minimum-wage determinations included min 
hourly rates and minimum weekly earnings for a week of 40 hoy rs. 

In the field of railroad wages, an outstanding incident in })\)})j, 
policy was the report of the Emergency Wage Board. In 193; 
lective agreements with railroad employees provided for upwa: 
justments in wage rates. Later declines in business led railroa: 
ployers in May 1938 to serve notice of their intention to reduce 
of pay 15 percent on July 1,1938. Prolonged negotiations, as w. 
efforts by the National Mediation Board, failed to settle the eo: tro- 
versy, and on September 27 the President appointed an Emergency 
Wage Board under the authority of the Railway Labor Act. A {ter 
extensive hearings the Board recommended that the proposed re\c- 
tion be given up, and the employers accepted the decision. ‘}ye 
problems confronting the railroads were the subject of special study 
by a committee of six, representing the employers and employees, 
appointed by the President on September 20. This committee re- 
ported on December 23, with recommendations for an extension of 
public authority to include the various phases of the national trins- 
portation system. The extension of public policy in relation to 
modes of transportation other than railroads was marked by an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on July 12, 1938 (modified 
by an order of Jan. 27, 1939), for regulating the hours of work of bus 
and truck drivers engaged in the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce. This order was limited, 
however, to regulations for promoting safety." 

In many of the States, labor legislation in 1937 and 1938 dealt with 
wages and hours. Notable among these measures were several laws 
providing either for the initial adoption or for the renewal and strengt!i- 
ening of minimum-wage legislation. These measures were largely 1 
result of the decision of the United States Supreme Court holding 
minimum-wage laws for women constitutional. 

The growth of interest in the living standards of the Nation and 
especially of the low-income groups found expression in 1938 in pro 
posals for significant extensions and improvements of the prograi 
relating to unemployment insurance and old-age pensions. The lov 
cost housing program was rapidly advanced. Proposals were mac 
for a more extensive and systematic program for improving public 
health, hospitalization, and medical care. At a conference in Jul) 
1938, called by an Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, the discussion assumed the form of « 
tentative national program. At the Fifth Annual Conference 01 
Labor Legislation at Washington in November, a movement gainc! 


16 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1938, pp. 544-545. 
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impetus for the enactment of State laws designed in general to provide 
for intrastate industries and employments such safeguards relating to 
wages and hours as are embodied in the Federal Fair Labor Standards 


Act.’ 


iblic 
me PUBLIC INCUIRIES RELATING TO INCOME AND LIVING STANDARDS 
a(- 
em- Surveys of public health, hospitalization, and medical needs have 
included the relation of income to these problems."* Extensive studies 
of family budgets and of income and expenditures had been under way 
before 1938 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Home 
Eeonomics, and the Works Progress Administration. These were 
initiated in connection with the obtaining of current family budget 
data by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for revising its cost-of-living 
indexes and were expanded into a national survey of consumer incomes 
and expenditures. The analysis of the data, far more adequate than 
any previously available information, was undertaken by the National 
Resources Committee.” 

The use of the data of the surveys for revision of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living indexes was continued in 1938, with 
numerous extensions and applications relating to living costs and 
living standards in various localities. 

It has long been recognized that in many countries cooperative 
enterprises, especially in the field of merchandising, have been effec- 
tively used for maintaining living standards. This result has been 
achieved mainly by downward pressure on prices and by insistence on 
adequate standards of quality. The recent increase of interest in the 
subject in the United States found expression in various ways, includ- 
ing studies by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 

It is apparent that neither wages nor hours nor any single aspect of 
the Nation’s economy can properly be viewed in isolation except for 
limited descriptive or analytical purposes. There is evidence of an 
increasing recognition of this fact. Among the many indications of 
the shift of emphasis was the formation of the Temporary National 
Kconomiec Committee, consisting of six members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and six representatives of executive 
agencies. This Committee, in some respects unprecedented in 
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Growth of interest in such legislation was revealed by a recent national survey of opinion by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. The survey indicated that 71 percent of voters and 56 percent of employers 
favored the Fair Labor Standards Act (New York Times, January 1, 1939). 

'S See for example, U. S. Public Health Service, The Relief and Income Status of the Urban Population 
of the United States, 1935, Washington, 1938. (Preliminary Reports, the National Health Survey, Popu- 
lation Series, Bulletin No. C.) 

'’ A volume on the income aspect of the survey (Consumer Incomes in the United States: Their Distri- 
bution in 1935-36) was published in August 1938 by the National Resources Committee. 

” In addition to publishing numerous articles in the Monthly Labor Review, dealing with several aspects 
of the movement, the Bureau is publishing a bulletin (No. 659) on Consumers’ Cooperation in the United 
States, 1936, by Florence E. Parker, giving the results of field surveys. 
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American history, initiated in 1938 an inquiry into the causes of ¢), 
faulty functioning of the Nation’s economic system. In the egy) 
hearings, there was special emphasis on the persistence, extent, 9), 
effects of unemployment and inadequate employment, not only 0 
labor but also of productive resources generally. The effects, it wy, 
shown, are apparent chiefly in the substandard living conditions 
many millions of the working population. The Committee \jj 
require much time for assembling and analyzing the relevant data fo 
the purpose of proposing remedies. The early hearings nevertheless 
made apparent the necessity for increasing the production of needed 
goods and services. ‘They also emphasized the intricate nature of 
the problem of wages arising from the fact that wages are both pr. 
duction costs and consumer income, the flow of domestic ineone 
having a particularly vital bearing on volume of production iy , 
period of inelastic external markets and investment outlets.”! 


y 





1 For a summary of the early work of the Committee, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1939, : 
‘Basic Problems of National Economy,” by Edwin M. Martin. 
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LIVING COSTS IN 1938 


By Farra M. WitutaMs, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE cost-of-living indexes prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate that the cost of all goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers was 1.6 percent lower in 1938 than in 
1937. If the money income of these workers had remained the same 
in the 2 years, they would have been able to purchase a larger amount 
of goods and services in 1938. However, average per capita weekly 
earnings of employed wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
combined were 7.4 percent lower in 1938 than in 1937. As a result, 
the purchasing power of employed workers was actually lower by 5.9 
percent in 1938 than in 1937. Moreover, in the 12 months ending 
with December 1938, employment in the manufacturing industries 
was on the average considerably below the 1937 level, and total pay 
rolls for the year 1938 are estimated to have been 24.0 percent below 


the total for 1937. Since living costs were on the average 1.6 percent 


lower in 1938 than in 1937, this decline represents a drop of 22.8 


percent in the aggregate purchasing power of wage earners in 


manufacturing. 
Trends of Various Items 


Food prices were the most important factor in determining the 
difference between living costs at the end of 1937 and at the end of 
1938. Beginning in May 1937, the cost of the kinds of food purchased 
by families of wage earners and clerical workers in large cities declined 


steadily until March 1938, with the exception of one month. From 
' September to February the drop was extremely rapid, reflecting 
disturbing factors on both the demand and the supply side of the 


market. Declines in pay rolls during the fall, winter, and spring 
materially reduced demand, while large wheat, fruit, and commercial 
truck crops resulted in increased amounts of these foods available for 
domestic use. 

The movement of food costs after February 1938 was not so spec- 
tacular as in the preceding 5 months. The most important change 
was in bread prices which began to decline in May, after an upward 
movement which had continued since August 1936. The year ended 
with the food-cost index within a fraction of a percent of the February 
level. After irregular increases from February to June, a new decline 
occurred which was again reversed in December when an unusually 
large seasonal advance appeared in butter prices, and 11 of the 13 
fresh fruits and vegetables carried in the index rose in price. These 
increases were large enough to offset declines in the other group 
indexes included in the food-cost index in the last month of the year. 
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The interaction between the movement of pay rolls, wh 
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prices of food, and food costs to families of wage earners and ¢! rica) in } 
workers is shown in the accompanying graph.' As the LTapli (see eX] 
p. 643) shows, food prices are much more sensitive than other TICES cer 
entering into the cost of living, and they responded immediat V to by 
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The Bureau’s recent studies of family expenditures show that food 
costs are still the most important item in the budgets of the lower- 
and middle-income groups. Food purchases took from 28 to 39 per- 
cent of the average expenditures of employed wage earners and cleric! 










! The index of food prices at wholesale includes 144 different price series and is weighted according to (\100 
tities entering the country’s wholesale the markets; index of retail food costs includes 84 price series ani is 
weighted according to family purchases of wage earners and clerical workers. The two indexes are ther 
not strictly comparable, and are here presented solely to show trends. 
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workers in 42 large cities covered in a survey made in 1935-36. Next 
in importance to food comes housing, the proportion of total family 
expense going for this item varying from 12 to 21 percent. The per- 
centage was higher in the Northeast where rents as such are affected 
by density of population in the metropolitan areas which characterize 
this region, and where heat is frequently paid for with rent in such a 
way as to make it impossible to separate one from the other. 

Rental costs rose by a fraction of a point during 1938. In 15 of the 
32 cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ rent index, there 
were increases ranging from 0.2 in Baltimore to 4.6 percent in Chicago. 
In 16 cities there were slight declines. From the low of 62.6 in March 
1935 (as compared with 100.0 in 1923-25), the rent index for 32 cities 
combined rose to 69.3 in December 1937 and stood at 69.6 at the end 
of 1938. 

Clothing costs appear to be slightly less important to the wage 
earner and clerical group than they were at the end of the World War, 
but they still take about 10 percent of the expenditures of the average 
urban family. As contrasted with very consistent increases from 
July 1935 to September 1937, the index of clothing costs declined in 
each quarter of 1938. The drop from December 1937 to March 1938 
amounted to 1.4 percent and was relatively twice as great as that 
which occurred between the spring, summer, and fall quarters. The 
decline in prices of clothing at wholesale, including shoes and other 
items, which began in April 1937, leveled out or was reversed after 
July 1938. Neither of these changes in prices at wholesale had had 
enough effect upon prices in retail stores in December to prevent the 
further decline of the Bureau’s index of clothing costs in 32 cities 
combined. 

Fuel and light costs moved irregularly during the year, with. the 
usual seasonal drop in the spring and increase in the fall and winter. 
At the year’s end the index for this group stood at 88.0 percent as 
compared with 100.0 for average costs in 1923-25, and 87.3 percent 
at the end of 1937. In 10 of the 51 cities in which the Bureau obtains 
electric light and power rates, costs were lower in December 1938 than 
in December 1937 for families using 25 and 40 kilowatt hours per 
month. Most families in the wage earner and lower-salaried groups 
buy electric service at these levels. The relatively small proportion 
which have electric refrigerators and thus consume more power were 
benefited by reductions in three additional cities (Washington, 
Rochester, and Milwaukee). 

The adjustment of prices of furniture and furnishings to the decline 
in demand which began early last fall was marked. The drop in retail 
costs from December to March was very sharp, with smaller declines 
in the three succeeding quarters as retail sales increased again. 
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The cost of the goods and services combined in the index for miscel- 
laneous items is more stable than that of any other group in the cost. 
of-living index. Rates for laundry, telephone, and medical SET Vice 
change very slowly, and so do newspaper prices and admissions to 
motion-picture theaters. Using average costs in 1923-25 as a | ase. 
this index stood at 98.6 in December 1937, and 98.5 in December L938. 


Changes in Cost of Typical Budgets 


Perhaps the best way of summarizing what these changes in living 
costs mean to urban wage earners in large cities is to consider the eos; 
of a maintenance budget for a family of four in connection. with) {hp 
distribution of such workers according to income. 

In March 1935 the Division of Social Research of the Works 
Progress Administration conducted a study of comparative living 
costs in 59 cities. The purpose of that study was to determine th: 
cost of a uniform level of living in a large number of places at the same 
time, and how these costs compared from one city to another. Quan- 
tity budgets were constructed by the Works Progress Administration 
to represent the needs of families at two levels of living—the basic 
maintenance level, and an emergency level. An identical budget for 
each of these levels of living, with certain adjustments in the fuel, ice. 
and transportation lists to take account of climatic and other loca] 
conditions, was used in each of the cities. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cooperated by obtaining the prices necessary to compute 
the costs of these budgets. Insofar aspossible, prices for identical 
commodities were obtained in each city.' 

The Works Progress Administration points out, regarding the 
budgets used, that “the maintenance budget is not so liberal as that 
for a ‘health and decency’ level which the skilled worker may hope to 
obtain, but it affords more than a ‘minimum of subsistence’ living.” 

Estimates of the cost of these budgets at later dates may be made 
for the 31 cities covered by both the Works Progress Administration's 
study and the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ studies of changes in the 
cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
by applying the Bureau’s indexes of living costs (which show changes 
in costs from time to time) to the WPA data on intercity differences 
in costs in March 1935.2 The following table shows the results of 

combining the two sets of figures. 





' Details of this study and a description of the goods and services included in these budgets are given in 
Research Monograph XII (Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in March 1935, 59 Cities) of the Division 
of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 

4 As the cost-of-living indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are based on a budget weighted different! 
from the budget used in the Works Progress Administration study, when the two sets of figures are corn- 
bined the resulting estimates of intercity differences in costs are merely approximations. 
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{apie 1.—Estimated Cost of Living for a 4-Person Manual Worker’s Family at Mainte- 
nance Level! in 31 Large Cities, as of Dec. 15, 1938 ? 














































sinks nat + at , 
lie ee ' : a : ‘uel and |furnishings,| Miscel- 
City Total Food Clothing | Housing light heuetheld | laneous 
equipment 
\tlanta..-- _.1$1, 307.48.| $441.29 | $152.02 | $286.90 $63 89 $33. 37 $330. 01 
paltimore--- - ___._| 1,334. 59 459. 99 152. 57 247. 85 70. 86 33. 2 370. 10 
Birmingham - .-| 1,227.63 | 429.08] 155.27 | 226.42 57. 53 31. 06 328. 27 
poston..------- : .-| 1,340. 94 455. 75 167.75 260. 19 89. 03 34 42 333 &() 
Bumalo...---- a . 1, 303. O1 439. 01 171. 62 241.12 76. 78 35. 28 339. 20 
Chicago-------- : ...} 1, 4138. 58 445. 34 172. 20 292. 61 98. 77 32. 68 371. 93 
Cincinnati. - - - - . 1, 322. 50 422. 71 167. 46 272. 57 56. 44 35. 88 367. 44 
Cleveland..---- ; 1, 428. 35 452. 70 194. 40 284. 52 71. 13 34. 39 391. 21 
eS ee eee 1, 274. 21 419. 02 162. 26 237. 25 70. 07 34. 14 351. 47 
2 1, 423. 85 432. 45 180. 28 310. 41 85. 18 33. 73 381. 80 
ee enaconl Apaeeree 432. 34 163. 85 244. 13 43.77 36. 07 334. 45 
indianapolis - - - --- _.| 1, 244. 32 422. 12 160. 86 238. 16 68. 34 32. 55 322. 29 
Jacksonville_--- -- ..-| 1,249. 13 473. 93 155. 52 218. 48 75. 07 - oe 292. 77 
Kansas City. .-.-- , _| 1, 266. 20 438. 92 169. 29 209. 84 64. 05 30. 44 353. 66 
Los Angeles_.......- _| 1, 366. 90 425. 65 191. 26 246. 91 60. 15 36. 29 406. 64 
Memphis. - .--- —— 1, 245. 26 408. 94 154. 49 262. 50 57. 65 34. 52 327. 16 
Minneapolis - - - - - - - 1, 438. 97 432. 97 180. 93 303. 67 124. 22 35. 33 361. 85 
oO * ..-} 1, 129.91 423. 22 146. 12 175. 30 58.95 33. 96 292. 36 
New Orleans. --- --- _..-.| 1, 254. 86 429. 21 159. 94 204. 09 55. 41 33. 62 372. 59 
Es 1, 393. 67 483. 02 149. 30 308. 54 83. 90 29. 79 339. 12 
SS ae 1, 250. 95 437. 94 159. 02 245. 78 74. 29 31. 57 302. 33 
Philadelphia - -- -- -- ..-}| 1, 321. 21 437. 38 161. 68 254. 57 72. 05 31. 96 363. 57 
Pittsburgh--------- a 1, 362. 58 447. 13 169. 14 284. 91 56. 46 32. 74 372. 20 
Portland, Maine. ; 1, 263. 31 447.42 176. 20 201. 11 93. 32 33. 99 311. 27 
Portland, Oreg --- - assaul io am oe 447.78 187. 46 192. 66 69. 40 33. 97 362. 16 
Richmond. ..----- : ncsel ate OO 423. 41 180. 03 251. 90 74. 44 35. 61 309. 56 
hic trana jieaa 1, 363. 23 443.99 163. 46 285. 15 56. 2: 31. 88 382. 52 
San Francisco --- -- (asseceet ape 447. 33 194. 00 284. 42 63. 83 37. 13 414. 08 
Scranton........ ‘ ..| 1, 296. 64 443. 26 169. 71 267. 88 64. 7§ 32. 68 318. 32 
. ae ..--| 1, 206.20 435. 28 181. 32 196. 31 77.17 34. 86 371. 26 
Washington, D. C.. re 1, 435. 53 462. 31 167. 63 353. 29 74. 64 34. 33 343. 33 



























| As defined by the Works Progress Administration. 
1Computed by applying, by groups of items, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, which show changes in costs from time to time 
in each of the cities, to the data on differences in costs from city to city, presented by the Works Progress 
Administration in its publication, Intercity Differences in Cost of Living in March 1935, 59 Cities, Research 
Monograph XII. 





In March 1935, the cost of this budget in 59 cities varied from 
$1,414.54 in Washington, D. C., to $1,129.81 in Mobile, Ala. The 
average cost was $1,260.62. In December 1938, when costs in the 
31 cities have been estimated by combining the WPA budget and 
the Bureau’s cost-of-living indexes, the city with the highest cost for 
the maintenance budget ($1,440.79) was San Francisco and that with 
the lowest cost ($1,129.91) was Mobile. The average cost for the 31 
cities was $1,316.73, as compared with $1,282.97 for the same cities 
in March 1935. 


Income Levels of Nonrelief Urban Families 






The study of consumer purchases recently made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covered 11 of the cities included in the Works 
Progress Administration’s cost-of-living study. The percentage of 
families of employed wage earners, having received no relief during 
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the year 1935-36, whose incomes fell below the cost of the 1 


inte. 
nance budget is shown in the following statement: 


Metropolises: Perce 
New York (white)_________- a a. a ee a 
New York (Negro)_._-_- a : seetitiai tented = 
Chicago (white)______- ; saci a oe 6. 

Large cities: 

Providence, R. I. (white) onlin 34. f 
Columbus, Ohio (white) - : . 23. 6 
Columbus, Ohio (Negro) __-_- ‘ ; 63. 3 
Atlanta, Ga. (white) _ - ; ee oe foun on 4 
Atlanta, Ga. (Negro) ___- co ens Gita, 2 
Omaha, Nebr. (white) ____- adie oe 28. 2 
Denver, Colo. (white) ____- és eck ee . 29.7 
Portland, Oreg. (white) __- Be eer 29. 4 
Middle-sized cities: 
Columbia, 8. C. (white) _- ae es Serra . 22.0 
Columbia, 8. C. (Negro)__ - ; ; re: § 
Mobile, Ala. (white) _ _ _- ee |=, 
Mobile, Ala. (Negro) _..__- ' coarseness onc. eee 
Butte, Mont. (white)______. ala eee 


An estimated distribution of the families of wage earners in cities 
and nonfarm rural communities in 1935-36"has recently been made 
by the National Resources Committee on the basis of the data col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the study of consumer purchases.2 The distribution for 
metropolises and large and middle-sized cities, based on data co)- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is presented on a percentage 
basis in the following table. It shows 36.8 percent of the wage 
earners’ families in metropolises, 47.6 percent in large cities, and 56.2 
percent in middle-sized cities with incomes under $1,250 in 1935-36. 
This estimate excludes entirely families that received relief (either 
direct or work relief) at any time during the year. At the lowest 
income levels the families of wage earners not having received relief 
at any time during the year were smaller than the family provided 
for in the Works Progress Administration budget just quoted. Since 
relief is allowed in relation to need, the larger families received relief 
when their incomes dropped to a point which was still treated as 
sufficient to support a family of two or three persons. In all cities 
covered in the Consumer Purchases Study the average size of wage- 
earner families having received relief was larger than the average size 
of family among nonrelief wage earners. The large proportion o! 
families with incomes below the average cost of this budget serves to 
emphasize the importance to the urban wage-earner group of tli 
increases in real income which come with declines in living costs, 
provided money incomes remain the same. 





3 National Resources Committee. Consumer Incomes in the United States. Washington 1938. 
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Tabte 2.—Percentage Distribution of Nonrelief Wage-Earning Families in Metropolitan 


Areas and Large Cities, by Income Level, 1935-36 ' 





Income level 


| 
| 


Families living in— 





Metropolises | Large cities 


(1,500,000 
population 
and over) 


(100,000 to 
1,500,000 
population) 


Middle-sized 
cities (25,000 
to 100,000 
population) 





Under $250. ..--..------------------------- 1. 
4250 to $500 --- - ---- 3. 
$500 to $750 ; 6. 
oS ee ae a ee ll. 
1,000 to $1,250 . - ecccecs 14. 


$1,250 to $1,500 ; 14. 
$1,500 to $1,750......-.-- (Lipase ITSsatE EES a 
$1,750 to $2,000 
$2,000 to $2,250 
$2,250 to $2,500 


* 


eri 
« 





~~ 


14, 


cr BS 


bho Co Or 


$2,500 to $3,000 

$3,000 to $3,500... _- 

$3,500 to $.,000 

$4,000 to $4,500... ___- 

STS 
Se Cag amen scasscescnscnss 


oe OO Oon 


All levels 


o 


100. 0 100. 0 








i Based on report of the National Resources Committee, Washington, 1938: Consumer Incomes in the 
United States (p. 97). At the lowest income levels in these cities, families having received no relief 
during the year were unable to live on their incomes. They either drew on reserves accumulated in the past 
or secured credit. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN DISMISSAL-COMPENSATIQO\ for a 
PLANS penst 
, pract 

By Everetr D. Hawkins, Mount Holyoke College able 
AS SHOWN by an earlier study, more than 200 American firms paid State 
dismissal compensation during the period 1928 to 1933 to assist ey. es! 
ployees who were permanently laid off primarily because of techno. Mel! 
logical changes or depression conditions.!. Data recently obtained emp! 
indicate that with improved business in most industries, the need fo; fe! SY 
dismissal compensation decreased and the number of new plans de. PV" 
clined. A few large firms, however, adopted formal dismissal policies R*s d 
to replace their informal plans. The dismissal-compensation move. §R®"° 
ment received considerable impetus from the publicity given to the Loul 
joint union-railroad agreement of May 21, 1936, providing sever) JE!°" 
types of compensation for employees adversely affected by the con- they 
solidation of the facilities of two or more carriers.2, With the passage §B"™ 
of the Social Security Act in 1935 and the adoption of unemployment. B""™ 
compensation laws in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 9E"S" 
and Hawaii, employers have had to reconsider their own plans to con- I 
bat economic insecurity. A large number of companies have revise’ (1) 
their retirement systems, to supplement annuities payable under tit) of | 
II of the Social Security Act. Many of the company unemployment- redt 
benefit and guaranteed-employment plans have been modified or Bo"! 
abandoned.* Although the various unemployment-insurance laws JB °°° 
do not specifically provide for dismissal compensation,‘ except as they B® 
include permanent lay-offs, a similar process of adaptation has been JB “"" 
taking place in many dismissal-compensation plans. Such policies § 
. . . . ] 

still form a part of the industrial-relations programs of several hun- B® 
dred American companies. mv 
benef 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1934, pp. 1067-1077: “‘Dismissal Compensation in Amer tC 
Industry.” week 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1936, pp. 1503-1505: ‘‘Dismissal Compensation for Railway Employer unen 
Displaced by Railroad Consolidations.’’ Similarly the payments to displaced ferryboatmen in San Fra! 'F 
cisco Bay received considerable attention (Idem, October 1936, pp. 867-869: ‘‘Dismissal Compensation {0 State 
San Francisco Ferrymen’’). has r 
3 Monthly Labor Review, October 1937, pp. 839-842: ‘‘Unemployment-Benefit Plans in 1937’, and J taxes 
1938, pp. 52-59: ‘‘Annual Wage and Guaranteed-Employment Plans.” 7 
‘The Massachusetts and Rhode Island laws allow lump-sum payments instead of periodic unem))! ‘Pp. 
ment benefits in certain special cases. mad 
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No single trend can be found in dismissal-compensation experience 
irom 1935 through 1938, because of marked differences in such policies 
prior to 1935. Plans had ranged from those making small ‘“‘notice’’ 
payments of 1 or 2 weeks’ wages to those granting allowances of 1 or 2 
vars’ pay; from informal plans in which each individual was con- 
dered separately to those with definite eligibility rules and scales of 
»ompensation ; and from those which included only employees laid off 
for a particular reason (such as the closing of a plant) to those com- 
pensating all employees permanently laid off. In addition, company 
practice varied because unemployment-insurance benefits were pay- 
able by the end of 1938 in only 31 States, and because in all but 8 
States dismissal notice or compensation postpones the payment of 
insurance benefits. Thirty-two State unemployment insurance laws, 
following ““The Draft Bill,’ hold that a worker is disqualified for un- 
employment benefits in any week that wages are paid in lieu of notice. 
If such payment is less than the unemployment benefits, benefits are 
payable but reduced thereby.’ Eleven additional States also include, 
as disqualifications, compensation for wage loss or dismissal allow- 
ances.© Only 8 States (Alabama, California, District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) 
have no such provision.” Although over half of the firms reported 
‘they have not altered their dismissal-compensation policy, the fact 
remains that important changes have been made and a considerable 
number of companies are contemplating some modification of their 
dismissal program .® 

From the present study, the following conclusions may be drawn: 
(1) A few companies have protected the waiting period at the expense 
of larger dismissal payments; and (2) a larger number of firms have 
reduced their scales of dismissal compensation for certain groups of 
employees, but have planned to assist (a) those not covered by the 
Social Security Act, (b) those with long service, or (c) those whose 
previous salaries made unemployment-insurance payments seem inad- 
equate. Every indication points to the continuation of dismissal pay- 
ments by American firms in particular instances as supplements to 
inemployment-insurance benefits. 




























' West Virginia does not provide partial unemployment benefits if wages in lieu of notice are less than the 
benefits. 

* Connecticut and Montana do not provide for such reduced unemployment benefits. In Missouri, the 
weeks of wages in lieu of notice or compensation for wage loss are deducted from the benefit period as if the 
unemployment insurance had been paid. 

’ For a summary of these provisions see pp. 82-85 of the Social Security Board’s report: Comparison of 
State Unemployment Compensation Laws, August 1, 1938. In addition, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
| has ruled that dismissal wages are ‘“‘wages’’ and subject to both the unemployment and old-age-insurance 
taxes (Regulations 90 and 91; see also 53 S. S. T. 54; 125 S. S. T. 123; 318 S. S. T. 285.) 

* The National Industrial Conference Board in its report, ‘‘Dismissal Compensation,” in September 1937 
‘Pp. 14, 15) found less actual and contemplated change than that reported in the present author’s survey 
| made over a year later. Forasummary of the Conference Board report, see Monthly Labor Review, 
_ December 1937, pp. 1355-1360. 
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Scope of Survey 


This study is based on returns from 88 out of 105 companie~ whic) 
were addressed by mail on November 14, 1938. The firms s:lecta, 
were known by the author to have had considerable experience with 
dismissal compensation. An attempt was made to include \arioy; 
types of manufacturing concerns, oil refineries, banks, stores, anc public 
utilities scattered throughout the United States. Obviously the mor 
industrialized States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Noy 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Michigg 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, and California have greater representy. 
tion in the sample than others, although several of the companje: 
questioned operate in all, or most, of the States of the Union. The x¢ 
firms employ over a million and a half workers, indicating that thy 























group includes a number of very large employers. In fact, only ; 
companies have fewer than 1,000 workers, but 40 have 5,000 or more 
Any conclusions drawn from this summary must take into accoun 


these characteristics of the sample. 
Plans With No Changes 


Table 1 summarizes the number of changes since 1935 in the dis. 
missal-compensation policies of the 88 firms. Eighteen companies 
reported no change had been made and none was contemplated at the 
time of reporting. A midwestern company explained: 


The adoption and operation of unemployment insurance by the various States 
will, we believe, have no effect upon our policy and practice relating to dismissa 
compensation * * * forthe reason that we pay a dismissal wage or compenss- 
tion only to those employees who are permanently dismissed because they have not 
proven entirely suited to the job; whereas no dismissal wage is paid by us t 
employees merely laid off on account of lack of work and whom we will willing) 
reemploy, when conditions warrant. Therefore * * * the existence of th 
unemployment insurance laws should have no effect upon our dismissal-wag 
procedure. 


TasLe 1.—Changes Made or Planned in Dismissal-Compensation Policy of 88 Firms 
Classified by Type of Business, 1935-38 





Number of firms, by type of business 








Policy 








Manu- > , Mer- Ss 
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No change made and none contemplated 
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No change made, but change contem lated - 15 6 1 ‘ | 
Change made, but no relation to S Secur- 
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Change made related to Social Security Act_- 15 10 _, Wee 2 
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Social Security a4] - 


Twenty-six companies did not comment on the future, but replied 
shat they had not changed their policies. Several reasons were 
ofered for continuing their present plans. A public utility stated, 
“At various times when lay-offs were necessary, we have fairly 
roularly given one-half week’s pay for each year’s service, with a 
minimum of 2 weeks. We have had very few instances of this kind 
ince 1935 and so will definitely say that the passage of the social- 
security laws has had no effect on our plans for dismissal compensa- 
“jon.” Several companies with informal plans replied in the following 
vein: ““This company has no generally defined policy in regard to 
dismissal wages. We have, however, paid dismissal wages to a 
number of employees, but each case is decided on its merits; therefore, 
n0 changes have been made in our policy since the beginning of social- 
security legislation.”” One Massachusetts manufacturing firm con- 
tinues its practice of paying 1 week’s wages at dismissal, although 
“this prolongs the waiting period 1 week but gives the man 1 more 
week's compensation, unless he finds a job within the stipulated 
period.”” The eight banks which replied are all members of the 
Federal Reserve System and so are not covered by the Social Security 
Act. One eastern bank, however, stated, ‘‘We look forward to being 
included under the act by Congressional amendment in the coming 
session. I see no reason, however, why this should change our 
policy.” Besides banks which are excluded from such legislation, it 
is probably fair to conclude that a number of companies have not 
modified their dismissal-compensation plans because (1) they differed 
from unemployment-insurance benefits, (2) they were informal, (3) 
they were seldom used, or (4) they paid very small sums in lieu of 
notice. 


























Plans With Contemplated Changes 





Fifteen companies have kept their old dismissal policies, but have 
contemplated, or are engaged in making, some modification. A large 
chemical firm intends ‘‘making some changes as soon as practicable. 
We have not yet made these changes because of the fact that sub- 
stantial numbers of our employees are located in States in which 
unemployment-insurance benefits are not yet available.’’ Four firms 
replied that they were in the process of revising their dismissal- 
compensation plans in the light of the social-security legislation. Two 
others answered that they might ‘‘make an adjustment * * * in 
consideration of unemployment insurance, but have so far not seen 
fit to do so.”’ One large company considered an increase in its scale 
of dismissal payments, but decided not to liberalize its allowances 
because of unemployment insurance. 
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Plans With Actual Changes 


Of the 29 company plans which were definitely modified from 193; 
to 1938, 11 were reported as not caused by the Social Security Ac} 
15 were related to that legislation, and 3 were discontinued en tirely, 
One of the discontinued plans was given up for financial re asons, 
another had been adopted only for an emergency situation, and the 
third one (with relatively small payments) was terminated becauise of 
the public system of unemployment benefits. 

The following explanations were given by the 11 companies which 
adopted new plans for reasons other than the Social Security Act. 
6 formalized their policies, 2 raised their scale of benefits because of 
improved business conditions, 1 increased compensation because o{ 
merger, 1 reduced benefits because of a new public contract, and | 
signed a collective agreement with a trade-union, covering dismissal 
procedure. 

The scale of dismissal compensation (table 2) adopted by a large 
food company in 1938, and similar to one used by an oil company, j 
notable because it varies allowances with the wages, age, and service 
of the dismissed employee. Like many other highly developed 
policies, the compensation is increased more rapidly for those with 
longer service. The plan defines clearly the cases for which compensa- 
tion is and is not paid, the method of computing average earnings, 
attained age, and length of service, the procedure in case of reemploy- 
ment, the notice to be given, and the approval to be secured from 
company officials before making any payments. The allowances are 
to be paid in a lump sum on the date of termination, with periodic 
payments only in exceptional cases which have secured executive 
approval. 

TaBLe 2.—Schedule of Termination Allowances Adopted by a Food Manufacturing 
Company in 1938 


{Maximum =52 weeks] 

















































































































Number of weeks’ earnings to be paid as termination allowance after specified year 
Age at continuous service ! 
termination 
1| 2 3) 4] 5{ 6{ 7| 8] 9fsoli1|12\13/14|15|16|17|18{19/20]21|22]28|24|25|26] 2728) 29) 30|31| 32 
Se ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee —-—|-—|-—|-—|-—|- = eS a 
} | j | j 
63 and over__| 2) 3) 5] 6 8| 9} 11/12)14)16|17 18/19/20 21/22/23 | 24) 25/26/27 |28/29|30|33 | 36'39/42 45/48 §1152/52\52)5 
60 to 62 -| 2} 3} 5) 6) 8) 9)11)12)14)15)16}17| 18) 19/20) 21|22/23/24 |25)26/27/28/29|32/35/38/41 44)47)50)52)5252)5- 
57 to 59 1} 2} 3) 4) 5) 6) 8)10}12/14/15]/16}17/18/19)}20)21/22/ 23) 24/25 /26|27|28/31/34/37|40/43/46/49/ 52/52/52) 
54 to 56...... 1} 2) 3) 4) 5) 6) 7) 9)11)13)14)15)16)17) 18) 19/20/21 |22/23/24 |25 |26 |27/30|33)36/39)42/45|48)51/52)52 
St $0 @8...... 1} 2} 3) 4) 5) 6} 7) 8)10)12/13)14/15)16/17/ 18119) 20/21 |22/ 23/24/25 | 26/29/32) 35138] 41144 |47|50/52)52 52 
48 to 50___..- 1} 2) 3) 4) 5) 6) 7} 8) 9)11)12)13)14/15/16)17)18/19|20| 21/22/23 | 24|25)28/31/34!37|40)43}46/49/ 52/52 52 
45 to 47...... 1} 2} 3) 4) 5) 6} 7) 8) 9/10)11)12)13)14/15/16}17|18)19/20/21|22)/23 |24|27/30/33/36/39/42/45/48/51 52 5 
42 to 44____- 4; 5) 6) 7| 8 9/10]11|12113]14|15{16|17\18|19/20/21 |22|23|26/29/32135/38141 144/47 
38 to 41..... } 4) 5) 6) 6) 7) 8) 9)10)11)12/13)14)15/16/17|18}19)20)/21 | 22)25)28/31/34/37) | 
36 to 38____. 3) 4) 5) 6) 6) 7) 8} 9)10/11)12)13)14/15)16}17]18)19)20) 21 |24/27 
33 to 35____- ce e943} §| 4 3} 5} 6 2] 8] uafhishislisfieli7 sli | | | 
30 to 32. ...- 2} 3) 3) 4) 4) 5) 6) 7) 8} 9)10)11}12/13)14/15 
27 to 29. 2} 2} 3) 3] 3] 4) 5) 6) 7) 8) 9/10/11 | | 
26 and under. 2| 2| 2] 2} 2} 3] 4| 5] 6| 7 an 
1 To be granted in addition to notice of 1 week after 4 year of service, 2 weeks after 5 or more years 0! 


service; and in addition to any vacation pay due. A similar schedule is used by an oil company. 
2 Notice or pay in lieu thereof. 
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Even among the 15 companies with plans in which changes were 
made which were related to the Social Security Act, the systems vary 
considerably. Three oil companies with highly developed plans have 
jeducted unemployment insurance from the amount of dismissal 
compensation granted. One of these firms, however, declared, ‘“We 
are still in some doubt as to the merits of deducting for amounts pay- 
able under the law * * * and we may ultimately make another 
change Which may eliminate the ‘law’ deduction and make the over-all 
program applicable only to employees with, say 10 or more years of 
service, rather than 5 years as at the present time.’’ A fourth com- 
pany provided in its 1938 formal plan that the firm might deduct 
unemployment benefits, but ‘‘we have acted upon several cases since 
the adoption of the plan and in none have we made any deductions for 
unemployment insurance.” 

Two firms have adopted new plans applicable only to those not 
eligible for unemployment insurance. As a result of financial condi- 
tions, one firm has given up its plan for short-service workers, but still 
pays compensation to long-service employees on an individual basis 
because ‘‘the social-security laws have not been in effect long enough 
to erase our obligation to superannuated employees.’ Another com- 
pany cut its notice or pay in lieu of notice for factory workers, but 
kept the larger payments for those with some years of service. On 
the other hand, a department store has not reduced dismissal 
compensation for those entitled to 2 or 3 weeks’ compensation 
because it felt that ‘‘a majority of people are not budgeted to cover this 
gap” after dismissal before unemployment-insurance payments begin. 
It has lowered allowances in the higher brackets because of the unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits. A paper-manufacturing company re- 
duced its formula used to determine compensation by approximately 
25 percent. 

Two companies have tried to link their dismissal payments to the 
terms of the particular State statute. One of these, a large department 
store, adopted on January 1, 1939, a plan to make full payments during 
the 3 weeks’ waiting period of the State law, followed by half pay 
(or more for those receiving over $30 a week) for the 16 weeks covered 
by law, and then an additional week’s pay for each added year of 
service (table 3). 
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TaBLe 3.—Old and New Schedules of Dismissal Compensation of a Departm, 
to Complement the New York State Unemployment Insurance Law 
























































New schedule 
Length of service “~“— apicetemanccamne sas ———— 
Full pay Half pay ! Full pay 

1 year. esse Ul SE ES eer | 
is RRR C.eeee.........5 SOOPE........- shih ieanaick neiedia’ 
2 years. _._- = lO Fe ee 
3 years___ .| 2 weeks....___| 2 weeks.__.. as 
4 years. 3 weeks......_| 3 weeks- _- A 
5 years__ ...| 4 weeks......._| 3 weeks..--- 2 weeks. ..--- 
6 years. _| 5 weeks..__- 3 weeks. --_-_- 3 weeks_.___- 
7 years. 5 weeks --_- 3 weeks.......| 4 weeks. .___. 
8 years | 6 weeks_.-__ 2 . a0.-- 5 weeks...... 
9 years_____. __.| 7 weeks--- 3 weeks______ 6 weeks_____- 
10 years___.___. _.| 8 weeks_- 3 weeks__._...| 7 weeks... _- 
11-19 years_____ ey 3 weeks. -.._-- 8-16 weeks_.__- 
20 years -. as See 3 weeks. ..__. | 16 weeks_..._.| 1 week. 
Over 20 years _ onquvesecatbansgeseonee 3 weeks..._... | 16 weeks... __- 1 week, plus 1 wee} 








additional year of s 





1 Employees whose salary is more than $30 a week are to be paid during this period the differe: 
$15 and their weekly salary. Payment is to be made either in a lump sum or weekly, depe: 
circumstances in each case. Ifthe latter, weekly checks are to be mailed directly to the ind ividu 














POPPOOOS 


WORK OF SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 1937-38 





MORE than 2% million persons were receiving benefits, under the 
social security system, for old age, blindness, and child dependency, 
at the end of the fiscal year 1937-38. The annual report of thi 
Social Security Board ! indicates that a total of nearly $454,000) ,(00 
was spent for these benefits during the year, of which the Feder! 
Government contributed about $210,000,000. In addition some 
17,760,000 persons received benefits for total or partial unem)loy- 
ment, in a total amount of nearly $180,000,000. Under the system 0! 
old-age insurance, in which the States do not participate, about 
170,000 persons received lump-sum payments aggregating $5,915,000. 

The Board’s report pointed out a marked development in bot!) the 
extent and effectiveness of the program and noted that 1937-38 saw 
the first operations, on any considerable scale, of unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance. It also emphasized the ipo! 
tance of the whole social security system as a “‘cushion”’ against sucli 
adverse conditions as were encountered during the recent busin 
recession. 

The following statement gives summary data regarding unem)|oy- 
ment compensation and old-age insurance. 
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Old-age insurance: 


Number of account numbers issued to June 30, 1938___-_--- 39, 565, 157 
Lump-sum claims certified through 1937-38: 
Number-----_. , a 169, 622 
Ras 6 soa oi aidies $5, 915, 367 
Average per claim____________- ; $34. 87 
Old-age reserve account June 30, 1938__....__________- $1, 930, 620 





! Social Security Board. ‘Third annual report, 1938. Washington, 1938. 
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‘nemployment compensation: 


Estimated number of subject employers_-_-_-____________-- 668, 166 
'<timated number of workers with wage credits___________- 27, 602, 000 
Benefit payments issued, January—June 1938: 

Number- Peed asentdousdedltakthabeasGsuoegue? , 17, 768, 275 


Amount. sha aalacih te teteeeen as are 
Average payment __. 
Trust fund, June 30, 1938 


pie Miduehena sesseusce Sate Gam tan 
GF ARLE $9. 61 
er _. $881, 868, 479 

The number of beneficiaries on the roll June 30, 1938, and the 
obligations incurred for each type of benefit are given in the following 
table. 


\umber of Beneficiaries, Amount of Benefits, and Federal Contributions, 1936-37 and 
1937-38, by Type of Benefit 





Total obligations 





























Number incurred ! Average | Federal contributions ! 
| on roll, monthly 
kind of benefit —— aieeaial pay- |— 
1938 , 
| 1936-37 1937-38 | sone | 1936-37 | 1937-38 
| | 
| —|—_—— \- | a ee 
Jl benefits....-..------------.]2, 308, 474 |$292, 959, 938 |$453, 872, 856 | __.__....|$146, 114, 210 |$209, 446, 840 
i-age assistance__.._._._._.__]1, 665, 402 | 243, 219,000 | 361, 570, 000 $18.01 | 127, 634,064 | 179, 180, 473 
{id to dependent children | 604, 160 40, 760, 000 80, 926, 000 | 23. 33 13, 900, 596 | 25, 098, 532 
\id to blind.....-......-- 38,912 | 8,980,938 | 11,376,856 | 20.19 | 4,579, 550 | 5, 167, 835 





Reported by State agencies. 
? Included in *‘total obligations.’’ 


ovocccce 
GRANTS FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


AMONG 585,877 persons accepted for old-age assistance during the 
period July 1937—June 1938 the average allowance per month was 
$19.48 and the median allowance was $18. In the various States the 
median allowance ranged from $5 in Mississippi to $38 in Colorado. 
These facts were disclosed by an analysis made by the Social Security 
Board, the results of which were published in the Social Security 
Bulletin for November 1938. 

The report explains that the determination of amount granted varies 
in the different States. “It is usually intended to represent the 
amount needed to meet the standard which the State is willing to 
support as a reasonable basis for public assistance.’”’ Frequently the 
amount is determined on the budget-deficit principle: The needs of 
the individual are computed from a standard budget covering food, 
rent, clothing, etc.; the budget is adjusted to take account of any 
resources the applicant may have; and the remainder represents the 
budget deficit. The amount of grant, however, does not always 
equal the amount of budget deficit, even in States using this method. 
‘he amount actually granted may be reduced because of the maximum 
Set in the State law or because of shortage of funds. Some States 
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tend to make flat grants, with deductions taking into aceoy)): 


individual’s private income. 


It is pointed out that “the amount of grant does not necessari|\ 


in fact usually does not represent the total amount of incom» 
recipient of old-age assistance.”’ 


the 


and 


of a 


About 12 percent of the 585,877 monthly grants initially approyeg 


during the period covered were for amounts under $10; 23.3 


percent 


were from $10 to $14.99; 21.8 percent from $15 to $19.99; 18.4 percent 


from $20 to $24.99; and 10.7 percent were from $25 to $29.99. 
were 14.3 percent that were for $30 or more. 


There 


The distribution of initial grants made to those accepted. for sssist- 


ance during the year period, by States, is shown in the following 
The median grant in each State is also given. 


Distribution of Initial Grants to Old-Age Assistance Recipients, July 1937—June 


by Amount and State, and Median Grants 





| Percent of recipients with initial grants, per month, of 
Num- |___ 
| ber of | 
recip- Un- | $5.00 | $10.00 | $15.00 $20.00 | $25.00 $30.00 | $31.00 
ients der | to | to to to | to to | to 
$5.00 | $9.99 | $14.99 | $19.99 | $24.99 | $29.99 | $30.99 | $34.99 


| 





United States ! 7 | 23. | .8 18.4 


585, 877 0.8 | 
4.5 
QR. ; 


‘acet 3, 470 2. 4 
0 See , 540 | 
Arkansas... _- _| 6,946 
California.........__| 47,954 
Colorado. ._-__- , 833 
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Connecticut___- 2, 727 

147 
, O82 
3, 700 
, 46 
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5, 133 
9, 166 
, 316 
, 516 
5, 757 
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3, 479 
356 
952 

Massachusetts 550 

Michigan___._..____- , 323 


os 
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Minnesota . 855 
Mississippi ‘ , 992 
Missouri 012 | 

| 3,216 
3, 510 








33. ! 
34. 
31. 
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, 145 
New Hampshire. 987 
New Jersey }, 928 
New Mexico , 002 
New York ; 23, 423 


4. 
21. 
33. £ 
16. 
22. 





OO Ww > 





7.4 
32.8 
32.3 | 33. 19. § 
10. 18. 7 . 6. 
2. ¢ 25. 4 : 14,7 


1 Distribution of total was adjusted for disproportionate representation of States. 
2 Less than 40 of 1 percent. 
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pistribution of Initial Grants to Old-Age Assistance Recipients, July 1937—June 1938, 
by Amount and State, and Median Grants— Continued 
































—=_ " 
Percent of recipients with initial grants, per month, of— 
Num- Pe CS 6 My 28 : mer eS aie Me- 
’ ber of ] | fia 
State | tecip- | Un- | $5.00 | $10.00 | $15.00 | $20.00 | $25.00 | $30.00 | $31.00 | $35.00 | F'Al 
ients der | to to to to to | to to and | 8a 
$5.00 | $9.99 | $14.99 | $19.99 | $24.99 | $29.99 | $30.99 | $34.99 | over 
——|——|—_—|__|___|_|___ 2GEe SS SOS ee 
| | 
{ 
pennsylvania. ---..- 20,266} 0.9] 1.6| 23.1] 185] 26.0) 185) 11.4) -...-_.]. $20 
Rhode Island- 2 . | 588 i ee 4.7 28. 0 23.3 23.8 13.9 6.3 | 18 
south Carolina_.....| 24,415 3 | 43.7 | 37.4] 12.4 6.2 =e ae ee 10 
south Dakota. --.--- 8, 988 Sf S201 Sat Bet 7) 46) 26 ).......1...... 17 
Tennessee.....------| 24,647] (2) | 154] 51.8] 225 | 8) 35 | 12 
a er eo eee aes | 16,934 | _. | 15.7] 49.9] 253] 7.6 4] 1]... ; | 13 
Utah. .---.-200------ 4 585 | 1 | 2. 0 §.1 18.8 23.2 | 16.0 34. 4 | = ile 0.4 25 
- ea | 2052 |.......] 16.2] 421) 25.9] 11.0] 28 | 2.0 |... ie 
Virginia...-.--------]--- hs aman |-------]------- ‘omen --22--|--00-- | | | 
Washington........-] 9,858 | _- | a 9.9 14.0 28.8 | 17.7] 29.5 | aN: | 2 
West Virginia.......| 4,498 | -2] 12.5] 48.5] 27.5 ei S92 Bie ae ee 12 
Wisconsin.......---- 9, 209 2 3.9] 20.4] 29.5) 20.1] 13.5 | 12.4 |. ESSA, 18 
Wyoming....-..---- 3 eee |} 1.9] 109] 264) 31.2} 19.4] 10.2) 20 
| 
| 
Dist. of Columbia - - - 987 | 7 | 13. 2 13.5} 20.3 | 27.6] 11.2 10.0/ 3.5 25 
ps aS a | S54 |.------|.-.----] 20] 30.5) 123] 4.9] 28.7 |--.....] 21.6 | 30 
Hawali.......--.-.--| 945] .3] 163] 67.2] 17.9| 29] 1.7 3.7 11 





?Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Some grants of less than $15 per month were approved in all States. In 
Arkansas all grants approved during 1937-38 and in 18 other States more than 
half of all grants were for less than this amount. On the other hand, in 27 States 
the majority of the grants were for from $15 to $29. Grants of $30 were ap- 
proved in 43 States; in 8 of these they comprised one-fourth or more of all grants. 
Since, under the terms of the Social Security Act, the Federal Government may 
match one-half the grant up to a total of $30, grants of this amount are of particu- 
lar significance as an indication that the Federal limitation tends to encourage 
States to set a similar maximum. Grants of $31 or more were approved in only 
nine States. Substantially all the grants in this bracket were approved in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New York, and Massachusetts. 


The report emphasizes that, in interpreting sectional differences in 
the level of assistance grants, the reader should bear in mind that 


the amount is dependent upon such factors as the provisions of State 


laws, cost and standard of living, availability of tax resources, degree 
of urbanization, existence of supplementary income, wage levels, and 
public attitude toward the problem of dependency. 

As noted, the national median (all cases combined) was $18 in 
1937-8. For persons living alone the median was $21 ($20 for males, 
$21 for females). For those living in household groups the median 
was $17, and for those living in institutions $26. In the latter case, 
the report states, the amount covers for a considerable proportion of 
the recipients the cost of medical and nursing care. 
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PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND IN CANADA 


PENSIONS for the blind in Canada are payable under an ex: 

of the old-age pension act. According to a recent accoun 

blind pensioner in Canada really receives the old-age pension. 

receives it at the age of 40 instead of at the age of 70. The firs: 

ances for the blind were paid October 1, 1937. At the end of ¢! 

year there were 3,850 beneficiaries on the roll—estimated as | 

percent of the total number of blind in the whole country. WO 
Because of constitutional and legislative difficulties, assis: 

the blind was long delayed. The division of State and Federal - 

in Canada is somewhat the same as in the United States, exee): SUE 

the field of each is less clear cut. ‘“The Federal Government is + we 

tant to invade the fields usually assumed to be the exclusive ter Div: 

of the Provinces, and the Provinces, particularly when it coe of a 

new legislation which involves the expenditure of money, hesitate ty min 

act, in the hope that the central Government may shoulder t) P 

responsibility.” whi 
Old-age pensions are provided under legislation passed |)y th» f°" 

Canadian Parliament which must in turn be accepted by legislative RY 

action on the part of the Provinces. In response to pressure of public Ark 


opinion, the Federal Government proposed that, if the Provinces hall 


were willing to share in the expense and responsibility of administra- ys 
tion, an amendment be passed adding blind pensions to the old-age of t 
pensions act. Such an amendment was passed ou March 22, 1937, an’ 

on October 1 of the same year the first payments were made. 

All of the Provinces signed agreements with the National Gov ern- 
ment, so that both blind and old-age allowances are being paid jie! 
a nation-wide system.” 

As in the case of old-age assistance, the Canadian Government pays 
75 percent of the cost and the Provinces 25 percent. In order tv 
qualify for a blind pension, the applicant must be over 40 yeurs o! 
age; a Canadian citizen; a resident of Canada for 20 years, and 0! the 
Province in which he receives the pension, for 5 years; and have les 
than 10 percent of normal vision. 

The maximum allowance is $20 per month. In the case of sine 
persons having an annual income of $200 or married persons wit!i ove! 
$400, deductions are made, from the blind allowance, correspond ing to 
the excess in income. The allowances actually being paid ay erage 
about $19 per month. 





1 Outlook for the Blind (New York), December 1938, pp. 165-168: ‘‘Pensions for the Blind in ‘ snsda 
1938,”’ by Harris Turner. 
1 For data on old-age pensions in Canada, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1939 (p. 69) 
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Industrial and Labor Conditions 


NEPPPIIII IDOI IID DIDI DID DODD ODIO DIDI ODIO IDO D DIDI DIDI ODIO ILI O DOOD GOOG 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF PECAN SHELLERS IN 
SAN ANTONIO 


SUBSTAN DARD conditions were revealed by an investigation of the 
pecan-shelling industry in San Antonio, Tex., by the Wage and Hour 
Division. The investigation was made as a result of the application 
of an employer in the industry for temporary exemption from the 
minimum-wage provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938.' 

Pecans harvested are of two kinds—‘‘seedling pecans’”’ the crop of 
which is from 54 to 56 million pounds annually, and “paper-shell 
pecans’ Of which there are 16 to 18 million pounds. Seedling pecans 
are grown chiefly on native wild trees in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and in small volume in Mexico. Approximately 
half the crop originates in Texas. Although the trees are not culti- 
vated, farmers do some clearing of brush, etc., to promote the growth 
of the bearing trees. The nuts are picked in the autumn and sold to 
dealers and shellers. 

In general, paper-shell pecans and the larger seedlings are sold in 
the shell, and the smaller seedlings are shelled before marketing. 
Shelling and picking out the meats furnish the greatest part of the 
work in the industry. Wholesale handlers, who buy the nuts from 
the growers and dealers, shell, pack, and market the meats. They are 
known as “‘shellers.’”” Operations are carried on mainly in San Anto- 
no, St. Louis, and Chicago. Two companies buy and market about 
75 percent of the total crop. Before 1930, farmers received an average 
of 13% cents per pound f. o. b. shipping point, for unshelled nuts. 
Since then the price has ranged from 5 to 11 cents, the average price 
being substantially less than that of the earlier period. 

The usual practice for many years has been to use shelling machines 
which graded, cracked, and conveyed the pecans to tables or belts on 
which they were hand picked or cleaned to remove shells. In San 
Antonio, however, the work has all been done by hand since 1926. 
The petition for a low rate of pay for learners was made by a firm in 
that city. This firm replaced the mechanized process by hand work, 
in connection with introduction of a contractor system. The com- 


—,.. 





'U.8, Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. R. 158, January 23, 1939. 
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pany bought nuts from farmers and dealers and turned them over ;, 
contractors who hired crackers and pickers to shell them. Rates of 
pay for pecan workers were 5 to 6 cents a pound for the two principal 
grades. An average worker picked or shelled 8 or 9 pounds of hanq- 
cracked nuts per day, and weekly earnings averaged $2.50 to $3.59, 
Frequently a family of 2 to 4 persons was employed. 

The pecan company thus avoided the direct responsibility of gp 
employer and benefited from the substandard conditions of employ- 
ment, while the taxpayers bore a part of the labor cost in paying for 
the relief that was furnished to the pecan shellers. 

With relatively low shelling costs, simple mechanical installations 
and only moderate investment for plant requirements, the industry 
has been fairly prosperous. Even the plant investment was avoided 
by the San Antonio company operating on the contract system 

The contractors operated until the Wage and Hour Law went into 
effect in October 1938. 

Labor organized in 1938 in the Pecan Workers’ Union of San An- 
tonio, a local of the United Cannery Agricultural Packing and Allied 
Workers of America. A strike was called to protest further wave 
reductions. A committee headed by the mayor effected a settlement 
whereby workers secured an increase of one-half cent per pound o| 
nuts. However, when the Wage and Hour Law went into effect o 
October 1938, the workers became unemployed again and the com- 
pany began to install machine equipment. It was expected that em- 
ployment would be furnished to 2,500 to 3,000 persons when work was 
resumed on a regular schedule. 

The company applied to the Wage and Hour Division for a 90-day 
exemption from the minimum-wage provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law on the ground that the entire processing operation must l 
learned now that machinery was to be used. In reviewing the case, 
the Government found from experimental work and from the testi 
mony of other employer and employee representatives that practically 


no learning period was necessary. In practice, shelling or picking 


after the nuts are cracked by machine is easier than under the oli 
system. A picker trained to shell by hand is already a trained and 
experienced worker for the same work in the machine-equipped plant. 


It was estimated that employees could become proficient pickers under 


the new conditions in 2 to 10 days. 
Average daily output increased from the 8 to 9 pounds, when crack- 
ing was done by hand, to 14 to 34 pounds under the machine system. 


An investigation made by a management consultant disclosed that. 


regardless of method, labor in shelling accounts for 60 to 80 percent 
of the costs. 
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The real problem of the employer, it was stated, is to obtain an 
yjequate, technically trained supervisory staff. This will require 
ime. No reason was seen for penalizing the worker, by paying him 
abstandard wages, during the period necessary to train the manage- 
ial force, install machinery, and get production fully under way. 
(nly the applicant company and one other employer supported the 
pplication for the wage exemption for learners. All the others op- 
posed It, and the conclusion was reached that the application repre- 
ited neither the needs nor the wishes of other important sections of 
the pecan-shelling industry. The application was therefore denied. 


POOOOOOS 
WORKING CONDITIONS UNDER THE TVA 


THE number of employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
12.791 at the end of June 1938. The decline of 975 employees as com- 
pared with the previous year was caused primarily by the practical 
completion of the Pickwick Landing Dam project. 

The report of the Authority for 1937-38 ' notes that, basically, all 
hiring of workers, changes of status during employment, and termina- 
tions are made “‘on the basis of merit and efficiency and in accordance 
with the principles of a career system.”’ 

Wage levels are fixed on the basis of prevailing rates and are ad- 
justed, as changes occur in those rates, after conference with union 
representatives. The third such conference took place during the year 
under review and lasted from November 16, 1937, to February 5, 1938. 
Separate negotiations were carried on for three groups: (1) Construc- 
tion employees paid by the hour; (2) employees in the manufacturing 
division of the fertilizer works, paid on an annual basis; and (3) all 
other employees on an annual basis. The conferences resulted in 
recommendations for some increases in pay in several classifications, 
and for certain changes in procedures, overtime rates of pay, and job 
classifications. 

Union-management cooperation.—At the Muscle Shoals fertilizer 
works a successful plan of union-management cooperation has been 
worked out. Under this plan every employee’s work is reviewed every 
3’months by his supervisor. This is done, in the case of union mem- 
bers, in the presence of the shop steward of the union involved, and the 
forms used in the rating were devised by the various unions. It is 
pointed out that TVA’s interest in this is from the standpoint of 
increasing efficiency and not for building up possible causes of dis- 
charge. As the employees have become convinced of this they ‘have 
become more favorable to thorough and critical appraisals of their 





: United States. Tennessee Valley Authority. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938 
Washington, 1938. 2 vols. 
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work so that weaknesses can be corrected and the range o| skills 
increased.”’ 

Unions and management are also cooperating in the hand 
grievances and jurisdictional disputes. These are taken up pro aptly 
through shop stewards and supervisors. In the opinion of the Aj)thoy- 
ity, “the primary value” of the system is that “orderly and reco nized 
procedures have been established through which problems of ¢. 
to either management or the unions may be explored joint! 
mutually satisfactory conclusions reached.”’ 

Training of employees.—One of the tangible results is a new interest, 
on the part of the employees, in training opportunities and an e\pap- 
sion by the Authority of in-service training. As it is the policy {o {jj 
vacancies by promotion from within the staff, the Authority hg: 
realized the need of providing training so that employees may {i 
themselves for advancement. An apprenticeship system, on a Valley- 
wide basis, has been created for skilled and semiskilled crafts of |yreesi 
employment in construction work. At each TVA project a committer 
handles the apprenticeship program. These committees are composed 
of the general craft foremen (representing the management), the local 
union representative, the State supervisor of vocational education, the 
local supervisor of job training, and the local representative of the 
TVA personnel department. 

In addition, at each project there is also a joint committee, consisting 
of the TVA construction superintendent, the secretary of the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council, the State supervisor of vocational 
education, the local supervisor of job training, and the local TVA 
personnel man. These committees have adopted a standard plan to 
govern apprentice training. 

Other training courses include those in hydro-plant operation, in the 
work of powdermen, in engineering planning and design, accounting, 
transmission-line theory, and public administration. Three special 
training plans are (1) the student engineering plan, which alternates 
work on the campus and on the job; (2) assistantships (training for 
professional jobs), open to college graduates and providing for a year's 
intensive training; and (3) internships, offering a year’s work for 
undergraduates nominated by their universities, after which they are 
expected to return to college. 

Retirement for TVA employees.—The question of a retirement svs- 
tem has been under consideration since 1934. A study was made by 
an actuarial consultant in 1936 and 1937, and a joint committee o! 
employer and employee representatives was established to aid in the 
formulation of a plan. A plan has been drawn up which, at the time 
of the report, awaited only the determination of certain legal «ues 
tions before being submitted to the board of directors. 
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Housing —As the employer of a large and widely scattered staff, 
t has been the policy of the Authority to supplement the housing 
available in the immediate vicinity of the project. For employees at 
Chickamauga Dam, housing was available in the city of Chattanooga 
and the Authority had to provide no supplementary facilities. At the 
ite of the Norris Dam, however, it was necessary to provide a per- 
manent town and this was done, creating Norris, Tenn. Temporary 
villages have been built to house workers at the Wheeler, Pickwick 
landing, Guntersville, and Hiwassee projects. Three small villages 
that had been built in the Muscle Shoals area during the construction 
of Wilson Dam were taken over by the Authority in 1933. 

During 1937-38 it had charge of the operation of 1,044 single-family 
dwellings and 22 dormitories. 

All the villages are supplied electricity, water, schools, police and 
fre protection, sewage-disposal and garbage-removal systems, and 
maintenance of roads, streets, and walks. 

Health and safety—The TVA has certain functions both in regard 
to public health in the Valley and in regard to the health and safety 
of its employees. 

In cooperation with the United States Public Health Service and the various 
Valley State health departments, the Authority makes studies of stream pollution, 
conducts malaria control operations in its reservoir areas and studies of methods 
for reducing malaria incidence, assists in tuberculosis studies, and aids in the 
strengthening of local health services in the area. 

The Authority provides direct medical care for ill and injured construction em- 
ployees, physical examinations and immunizations, medical care in areas where 
private aid is not available, rehabilitation of the injured, and clears service-con- 
nected injuries with the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
It seeks to control communicable diseases, and protect employees against in- 
dustrial health hazards. It constantly strives to reduce construction accidents 


through use of safety devices and in TVA villages and construction camps con- 
ducts strict supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal. 


A number of studies have been made or are under way, involving 
questions of potential hazards to employees working with various sub- 
stances or at specific processes. A study was started during the year 
to determine the relationship of environment and working conditions 
to the efficiency and health of a selected group of office employees. 

In 1937-38, of 25,166 occupational injuries, only 661 involved a loss 
of working time. On the basis of man-hours worked, the lost-time 
accidents had a frequency rate of 26.7 per million man-hours; the 
severity rate was 3.60 per thousand man-hours. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1921 TO 1938 






APPROXIMATELY 15 percent of the total estimated number oj 
wage earners in Canada in 11 months of 1938 were unemployed, ag 
compared to 2.5 percent in 1928 and 4.2 percent in 1929. In 1933 the 
proportion unemployed was as high as 26.5 percent. 

The number of employed wage earners during 11 months of 193s 
showed an increase of slightly more than one-eighth as compared wit}, 
1926. The number of unemployed, however, was more than four times 
as great. 

Estimates are given below of the total number of employed and unew- 
ployed wage earners, by years, 1921 to 1937, and for 11 months of 1938 


Estimated Numbers of Employed and Unemployed Wage Earners in Canada, wit) 
Indexes, 1921 to 1938 


[1926 = 100] 








Total Employed Unemployed 
Perce 
? , 


















Year 














| Number | Number | Number 
(in thou- Index | (in thou- Index | (in thou- Index 
sands) | | sands) sands) 
ae a TE a 

1921_. 1, 971 | 92.1 | 1, 795 87.9 176 | 177.8 
1922. - - . 1, 967 | 91.9 1, 830 89. 6 | 138 | 139. 4 
1923... .. ; | 2, 059 | 96. 2 1, 958 95. 9 | 101 | 102. 0 
_ 2, 042 | 95. 4 1, 897 92.9 145 | 146. 5 
1925 2, 063 | 96.4 | 1,920 94.0 144 145.5 
1926 2, 140 100, 0 2, 041 100.0 99 | 100. 0 














Se 2,209; 103.2/ 2,147] 105.1 62 | 62.6 
MNRAS, © ee 2,359; 1102] 2,200) 112.6 60 | 60. 1 
Gy thé chaninckanabintl me 119.2) 2,444) = 119.7 | 107 | 108.1 
chine diietagsd® Mateiitaiod | 2,654 124.0 2, 313 113.3 | 341 | 344.5 
SS Spe ee | 2,537 118.6 | 2,005 102. 6 442 | 446.5 
baialiies fecac, ac akennadt | 2, 459 114.9 | 1,820 89. 1 | 639 | 645.5 
See ee ...| 2,434 113.7 | 1,788 87. 6 | 646 | 652. 6 
eh cndcihaite dite dgheidtadeeedtn 2, 574 120.3 | 2,045 100. 1 | 529 | 534.4 
1935... .... Cp eat hig 'F 4 | 2, 626 1227] 2,126) 104.1] 500 | 505.1 
RRR reersaprg: 2, 671 124.8} 2,225/ 109.0) 447 451.6 
Mr aaa 2, 706 | 126.4} 2, 369 | 116.1 | 337 | 340.4 12 
1938 (11 months) ___.._____. | 2,704) 1264] 2,303) 112.8 | 401 | 405.1 14.8 











The above data were prepared by the Social Analysis Branch o! 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which in making the estimates 
defined a wage earner as “one who holds or has held a job,” and the 
unemployed as “those who normally work for pay, but are not gail- 
fully employed at the time.” 
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MEASURES RELATING TO DEPRESSED AREAS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(COMPULSORY location of industries in the distressed areas of Great 
Britain was unsuccessfully advocated by Labor Party members of 
‘he House of Commons, in. the debates held on November 28, 1938, 
on continuance of the Special Areas (Amendment) Act of 1937. 
The occasion for this debate was an opposition (Labor) motion to 
Jelete the subsection of the bill providing for a year’s continuance 
af the law. The purpose of the motion was to permit an expression 
of labor’s dissatisfaction with operations under the legislation, and 
io urge the Government to adopt a bolder policy. In the ensuing 
jiscussion the existing methods were defended, and the dangers of 
compulsion were cited by the Minister of Labor. The Labor motion 
was rejected by the House of Commons in committee, without a 
division vote. 

In the course of the debates, it became evident that, whereas the 
Government was dealing with the distressed areas as a localized 
problem, the labor group was advocating control of agriculture and 
industry as a dual measure of national defense and unemployment 
relief. The issues discussed are summarized briefly here,' as are also 
certain general statements of commissioners of the special areas in 
their annual reports.’ 

History of the legislation.—Legislative action was taken in 1934 in 
order to alleviate distress in certain districts of Great Britain termed 
“special areas,’’ where unemployment was abnormally high. These 
districts had been centers for the heavy industries, chiefly mining, 
shipbuilding, and iron and steel. Reduction in operations had in- 
volved a similar recession in trade, and as new activities were not 
established, acute unemployment became chronic. 

The terms of the 1937 law continued the Special Areas (Develop- 
ment and Improvement) Act of 1934 in effect until March 31, 1939, 
and enabled the Government to give further assistance to the special 
areas and also, under certain conditions, to other areas. 

Specifically, the 1937 law authorized the commissioners of special 
areas to induce persons to establish industrial undertakings in the 
areas designated, by renting factories to employers, and by granting 
them financial assistance in the form of concessions as to rent, income 
taxes, or other taxes, for not more than 5 years. In addition, the 
law authorized financial aid to local authorities in these areas. It 
' Data are from report of Russell W. Benton, American vice consul, London, December 6, 1938; British 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, April and May 1937 (pp. 135, 173); Great Britain, House of Commons, Parlia- 
mentary Debates, November 28, 1938; and Monthly Labor Review, February 1937 (p. 375). 


* Great Britain. Reports of Commissioners for Special Areas in England and Wales for year ended 


September 30, 1938 (Cmd. 5896); and in Scotland for period September 1, 1937, to September 30, 1938 (Cmd. 
5905), 
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also permitted loans to certain companies outside the specia| areas 
which meet the conditions specified, and authorized purchase / som, 
of their capital stock. 

Policy advocated by labor —Recommendations of labor mem ers o 
the House of Commons were that the Government should adopt the 
principle of compulsion rather than persuasion in allocatine ney 
industries to the special areas; that it should forbid unem; ployed 
labor to be moved to new industries j in already congested areas such 
as London and Birmingham, and should require the industries {, 
go to the areas of unemployment; that greater efforts should be made 
to substitute for imports the domestic production of a wide range of 
commodities; and that the program should be worked out in ters 
of the national economy rather than of regional economy, Ziving 
attention to the need of rehabilitating agriculture and decentra| lizing 
industry in order to render the country more self-sufficient. i: 
of war. 

Labor members speaking in the course of the debate referred t 
the stubbornness of the problem and failure of the relief measures 
taken to reduce the number of unemployed. It was stated that the 
agricultural problem remained as acute as it had been before remedial 
legislation was passed. 

In the opinion of other members, legislation for the special areas. 
having been enacted as an experiment, had been given sufficient 
time to prove its inadequacy. Action was asked on the ground that 
statistics revealed an unusually high sickness and death rate in the 
distressed areas. The male death rate in Durham, for example, was 
stated to be far above the national average. 

Particular“concern was expressed over the plight of child workers 
and older workers. With children going to work who should be at 
school, and over 750,000 people of 65 and over employed who should 
be on adequate pensions, persons in middle life, it was stated, were 
unemployed. In other instances, men of 45, having lost their jobs, 
had no expectation of again securing employment. 

As the solution of the problem had been stated to be the encourage- 
ment of trading estates (i. e., especially established self-contained 
villages with factories for light industries) and new industries, !abor 
questioned why more establishments had not been created. 

The view was expressed that unemployment should have been dealt 
with as a whole, and that a larger sum of money should have been 
spent in all areas, instead of making expenditures for unemployment 
relief and assisting restricted areas. 

Emphasis was placed upon the need for preventing mass migration 
of labor into already overcrowded districts such as Greater London 
and Birmingham. If the expense or inadequacy of transportation 
is retarding development of industries where the unemployed live, 
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bor urged, an attempt should be’made to correct the existing condi- 


tions. 
It was also urged that cognizance should be taken of the displace- 


gent of labor through mechanization, that experiments in the use of 
sew kinds of equipment should be extended, and that industries 
sich as engineering should aid if they are not financially able to develop 
sew lines of production to include articles now being imported from 
abroad. 

Statement of Minister of Labor —The Minister of Labor summarized 
the points brought out in the debate, showing that certain proposals 
lacked concreteness, and answering some queries. He stated that the 
problem of aiding the special areas had been approached, as outlined 
in the enabling legislation, with a view to diversifying industrial 
jevelopment and that the effect of the legislation on the special areas 
had been good. In discussing the general problem of the relative 
merits of compulsory and voluntary location of industries, a passage 
from an earlier report on the subject was quoted, as follows: 

Some advocate the compulsory location of industry as a sure cure for unemploy- 
ment, but this I regard as unnecessary and dangerous. National prosperity 
depends upon industrial success. Industrial success in turn depends upon the 
effort and enterprise of the individual and upon efficiency. 1am unable to fore- 
see that these factors would be likely to be maintained, still less improved, through 
the exercise by Government of general compulsion in determining the location of 
industry. Whatever expectations theorists may envisage from its application, 
it would certainly under present conditions cause dislocation, not to say chaos, 
seeing that there is an altogether insufficient degree of cooperation in individual] 
industries with the trade-unions to offer a sound basis for its operation. The 


immediate result of its application under such conditions would undoubtedly 
be increased unemployment. 


Reports of commissioners.—Reports of the commissioners for the 
special areas were subsequently issued, covering operations in Eng- 
land and Wales and in Scotland, respectively, for the period ending 
September 30, 1938. 

The Commissioner for England and Wales stated that in the 12- 
month period for which he was reporting he had been concerned with 
work previously started rather than with development of new activi- 
ties. Special effort had been made to induce uew industries to come 
to the depressed areas. Experience had shown that attractive trading 
estates are well supported, and such estates had made satisfactory 
progress. There had also been a number of cases of rental of factories 
on sites outside trading estates. The commissioner believed that 
the provision of the law of 1937 which grants him the right to estab- 
lish such factories had been of great value, as in the special areas 
there is a lack of modern factories suitable for light industries. Like- 
wise, attention was directed to the value of capital grants to worthy 
industrialists, in this period when heavy taxation has reduced capital 
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available from large private fortunes. Finally, it was stated jh, in 
view of the adverse effects of the recession the progress mai, 
especially satisfactory. 

The commissioner advised continuance of the special-areas |egig|). 
tion, pending the report of the Royal Commission on the Geographicq| 


> Was 


Distribution of the Industrial Population, and even if that report any 
should recommend restrictions on the industrial growth of the larger 
cities, London and Birmingham, which in itself would encourage ney. 
activity in the special areas. He stated: ‘The results of the effors LAB 
to induce industries to come to the special areas are only just heciy. 
ning to show themselves and I intend that the work should proceg, 
with unabated energy.” 91 
In evaluating the results of legislation on special areas in Scotlang | 
the commissioner concluded that the foundations being laid for solying ae 
the unemployment problem were sound, but that the problem was no} 
yet nearing solution. The public-works projects, which were no; # ¥ 
initiated as a means of relieving unemployment, will nevertheless }e me 
valuable in reducing the number out of work and the industria] er 
schemes for the express purpose of increasing employment are only iy we 
their infancy. os 
He pointed out that a temporary boom in heavy industries will giye Cuts 
only temporary relief, and that it is necessary to decide upon tli The 
ratio of primary to secondary industries, on which basis it can be maj 
decided what public services are needed. In order to attract ney 
industries, steps have been taken to make the special areas more §B! 


attractive, to improve the quality of the labor supply, and to provide 
factories and factory sites. By this combined attack it is hoped to 
revive the areas economically and socially. Social revival is viewed 
as necessary to industrial rehabilitation, since the prolonged depression 
has brought community life practically to a standstill. 
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Labor Involved in Industrial Production 


WeesePPPPIIPIIIII II III III IIIII III DIDI I III III I DOIG III III L ID IIIO DI OGIN 


jABOR REQUIREMENTS IN MANUFACTURE AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS? 


By Bernarp H. Torktis, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


, STUDY made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as part of a series 
on the construction industry, indicates that for every $1,000 worth ? of 
dectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies produced and dis- 
‘ributed in the United States in 1937, 651 man-hours of labor were 
required.* Of this labor, 37 percent was required in the production 
of raw materials used; 2 percent was required for transporting these 
materials to the factories; manufacturing took 48 percent; engineering 
and development, 5 percent; administrative and selling activities of 
the companies, 7 percent; and transportation by rail and truck of the 
finished product from the factory to the site of construction, 1 percent. 
These figures were based upon a study of labor requirements for 13 
major groups of products manufactured by 14 electrical-manufacturing 


TaBLE 1.—Distribution of Cost of Production and Distribution of $1,000 Worth! of 
Electrical Products, in Terms of Money and of Man-Hours of Labor in 1937 





| Man-hours 


Item of cost Cost ‘(@eeeecemea ‘a catia, 
| Number Percent 


All items_-____--- = |__ $1,000 


Raw-material production 387 7 36. 4 
Transportation of raw material - - ---- 20 | 15 2.3 
Manufacturing labor ?- 260 313 | 48. 1 
Engineering and development labor *_ ____| 42 | 3 5.1 
Administrative and sales labor 4 59 
Transportation of finished product §- __- 23 

Other ¢_- _| 209 7 (7) 


_100.0 


| 
| st000 | _651_| 
| 











1 Based on cost at the site of construction. 

? Based on average earnings of $0.83 per hour. 

Based on average earnings of $1.27 per hour. 

‘ Computed at $1.30 per hour. 

‘Includes both rail haul and drayage to site of construction. 

Fm ang taxes, depreciation, rent, profit, insurance, depletion, advertising, and telephone, telegraph, 
and postage. 

"Not available. 


! Prepared under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Bureau’s Division of Construction and 
Public Employment. Seventh of a series of studies on labor requirements in the manufacture and trans- 
portation of construction materials. For previous articles see Monthly Labor Review, May 1935, p. 1155 
(steel); March 1936, p. 564 (cement); May 1937, p. 1136 (lumber); October 1937, p. 846 (rail transportation 


| of construction materials); December 1937, p. 1391 (clay products); June 1938, p. 1381 (plumbing and heat- 


ing supplies). 

1 $1,000 worth of products refers to cost at site of construction, and includes cost of rail transportation and 
drayage of finished product from factory to site of construction. 

' These man-hours account for only about 79 percent of the total costs. It was not possible in the study to 
ascertain the labor involved in such items as taxes, depreciation, rent, profit, insurance, depletion, advertis- 


_ ing, and telephone, telegraph, and postage. 
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machinery, apparatus, and supplies in 1937. 


companies, which produced about $710,000,000 worth of e! 


The preceding table shows the distribution of cost and of ma 
required, for every $1,000 worth of product, among the various 


or departments of production. 


For each of the 13 major groups of electrical products the fo 
statement shows the man-hours required to produce and dis: 


$1,000 worth of product. 


All groups of products___.----_- 


Turbines 


Large motors and generators. 


Man-ho 
$1,000 of pr 


wie 6. 


era ye ey 632 
Senall motors............ iM, Bed Sal oe ——— "| 
Fractional horsepower motors____..__._.--- en 7S8\ 
Transmission and distribution equipment. 7 : 5RS 
a EE a a pe =a 582 
a Ale Re ek es ds a arn er idien ewes 587 
Transportation equipment- a detebde 653 
Meters and instruments_---_- — vee ae ee ot 566 
SEE EE ; cobuian 613 


Wiring supplies and appliances 
Plastics 


1 This value is based on cost at site of construction. 


eS ' 659 
sei a 742 


Similar data on the number of man-hours required to produce and 
distribute 26 selected items in these 13 major groups of electrical prod- 


ucts were also obtained. They are shown in table 2 


TaBLeE 2.—Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce and Distribute 26 Flectrical 


Commodities in 1937 


ribute 






trical 





hours 
Lages 






'W ing 





































Commodity 





Unit of 
measure 





Turbo-generator set, 3,000 kw.__._....._-._- a 
Turbine generator set, 35,000 kw - Med TRE 
Horizontal waterwheel generator, 10, I ie 
NE eb cacmnceteecesiodsseen 

Induction motor, 5 hp 
I 
Transformer, 5,000 kv.-a 
ae | cpa pndiadinistiadieima debian 
Oil circuit breaker, 50,000 kv.-a 
a cmmionaibinindaupnbiiendemmelin 
Diese] oil electric locomotive, 660 hp 
Tene en eadmawdes scecnanotabocdbindaccdea 
Cable, 3-conductor, lead-covered.-._.-_-- 

Flexible cable, 2-conductor, steel-covered, No. 14.. 
Cable, nonmetallic-sheathed, 2-conductor, No. 14 


eee 


| ee : Cia PERRET An Sesh eet 
B ding wire, I OO a a baal 
sd esl dindcicekncindadeenbaenenssneceteit 
Convenience duplex (aS a A SIN RR a TIRE: 
a FR ll AER ER ae a A fs nk a a 
Outlet box 


Toggle TESTE TITIES ENE AERTS ae 
gerator, 6 cu. ft 





1,000 feet... __ 
10,000 feet... 























































ae en ae ee ee od oe 
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LONGOYd A3SHSINIS 340 saivs 8 LN3WdO1ZA30 8 yosVv1 NOILVLYOdSNVYL TWIYSLVW 
0 Y3HLO NOILVLYOdSNVYL SAILVYLSININOY ONIYMSSNIONS OSNINNLOVANNYW TVWINSLVW MVY MVY ) 0 
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= | 
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Effect of Federal expenditures on employment in the electrical ing 




















Ugs 
try.—About 50,000,000 man-hours of labor were required to pr mal a 
and distribute the $77,000,000 worth of electrical products Purchased P : 
in 1937 for use on construction projects financed from Federal] { unds, ipo 

Approximately 98,000,000 man-hours were required to prodiice and ‘ 
distribute the electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies used In ‘ d 
P. W. A. construction projects alone, from July 1933 to September vi 
1938. On the basis of the findings of the Bureau’s study in the elec. ae 
trical-manufacturing industry it was possible to compute, for each type Ml «th 
of P. W. A. project, the number of man-hours required per $1 ,()00 of @ t 
Federal funds expended. These ranged from 9 man-hours on thie cop. ae 
struction of water-supply systems to 271 man-hours on steam power we 
and light plants. er 

Scope and Method of Study The 

In 1937, according to the United States Census of Manufactures fe!" 
there were 1,435 establishments in the United States which were many. 
facturing electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies valued yi fm 2 
$5,000 or more per year.’ These establishments manufacture of t 
$1,622,098,291 ® worth of electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup. 
plies and employed an average of 257,660 wage earners in 1937. Ty Me P™ 
determine the man-hours involved in the production and distributioy d 
of electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies manufactured in & oa 


1937, a study was made of the pay-roll and cost records of 14 con- 
panies, manufacturing approximately $710,000,000 worth of electrical 
products in 1937.7. These products were grouped into 13 major lines 
Turbines, large motors and generators, small motors from 1 to 1! 
horsepower, fractional horsepower motors which includes all motors 
of less than 1 horsepower, transmission and distribution equipment, 
switch gear, industrial control, transportation equipment, meters ani 
instruments, wire and cable products, wiring supplies and appliances, 
plastics, and electric refrigerators. 

As already indicated, a supplementary study was also made, 
covering 26 specific electrical products. 






















§ Census of Manufactures, 1937—Release No. 1303 (December 29, 1938). Under the census definiti 
industry embraces establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of machinery, apparat 
supplies for employment directly in the generation, storage, transmission, or utilization of electric ener: 
It does not include establishments whose principal products (over 50 percent of total value of product 
electric-lighting fixtures, electric signs, or motor-driven tools, mechanical refrigerators, washing ma 
radios, and other machines and appliances constructed with built-in motors, or other electrical equ 
(such machines and appliances being classified for census purposes in other industries). The manufactur 
of radio-apparatus parts such as transformers, batteries, coils, condensers, etc., are treated as products 
the electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies industry, as such products are manufactured pri! 
by establishments classified in this industry and sold to manufacturers of radios. 

6 This value does not include electric refrigerators nor steam turbines. According to the release of ( ensus 
of Manufactures for 1937, $16,261,123 worth of steam turbines were manufactured in 1937 (Release Nv. 1314 
December 7, 1938); $363,788,412 worth of refrigerators and refrigerating and ice-making apparatus wert 
manufactured in 1937 (Release No. 1310, December 30, 1938). 

7 This does not include the manufacture of incandescent bulbs; nor does it include lighting fixtures 
radio equipment except in cases where these products have been made by large companies as a part of the 
full line of apparatus and supplies. 
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The data for both studies were based on production and prices in 
\937, and the conclusions are applicable to that year only, since changes 
in price level from year to year will affect the interpretation for any 
other period. It was not feasible to express the man-hours required 
for the industry as a whole in terms of units of any product or group of 
products, because the industry is composed of many diverse branches, 
having unique products and manufacturing problems. 

The total labor required to produce and distribute electrical products 
is the sum of the labor required for producing the raw materials, trans- 
porting the raw materials to the factory, manufacturing the finished 
product, the engineering and development and administrative and 
sales labor of the companies which produce the finished product, and 
transporting the finished product from the factory to the point of use. 
The unit for measuring the labor required for each of these functions 
for the industry as a whole, and for each of the 13 major lines of 
product was $1,000 worth of product based on the selling price at the 
factory. ‘The total man-hours for the industry as a whole and for each 
of the 13 major lines of product were also computed in terms of $1,000 
worth of product based on cost at the site of construction; i. e., the selling 
price of the goods at the factory plus the cost of rail freight and drayage. 

Nore.—More detailed information based on this study is published in a 


pamphlet entitled “Labor Requirements in Manufacture and distribution of 
Electrical Products” (Serial No. R. 883), which may be obtained upon request. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE BErEy7. 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 





BETWEEN 1917 and 1935 the productivity of labor im the many. 
facture of beet sugar doubled. No major changes in prodictiop 
methods occurred during this period, but there were numerous tinor 
improvements. Among these was an increased application of ele:- 
tricity that made possible the use of instruments and devices {o; 
facilitating precise control of chemical processes and mechanization 
of handling operations. Better machine designing and improved 
modes of coordinating mechanical operations account for a part of 
the increased productivity. There were also advances in knowledge 
of chemistry in application to this industry. The increased volume 
of production tended to prevent the displacement of labor. The 
industry is highly seasonal, and although the aggregate number of 
workers connected with the various branches of beet-sugar production 
is considerable, the work is concentrated during short periods of the 
year and the annual earnings are only a fraction of a living wage for 
most of the workers employed by the industry. These are some of the 
findings of a recent study by the National Research Project of th 
Works Progress Administration in cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research.! 

Beet-sugar production was not developed on a large scale until 
after 1890. The growth of the industry has been almost continous 
and has been affected only to a slight extent by business fluctuations 
During the depression beginning in 1929, production increased sharply, 
and there was a marked decline after general business activity began 
to improve. The growth of the industry has been closely conne ted 
with the tariff and quota policies of the Government. The United 
States Tariff Commission estimated that in 1916, 43.2 percent of the 
industry was dependent on the Tariff Act of 1913 and earlier acts 
going back to 1897. 

The amount of employment provided by sugar-beet growing, bcet- 
sugar factories, and subsidiary enterprises, as expressed in yeirly 
man-hours, was approximately 111,130,000 in 1917, and an average 
1U. 8. Works Progress Administration. Productivity and Employment in Selected Industries: Bee! 


Sugar. By Raymond K. Adamson and Miriam E. West. Washington, 1938. (Studies of Productivit) 
and Employment in Selected Industries, Report No. N-1.) 
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Productivity of Labor and Industry 


of 92,531,000 in 1934-35. The main part of this employment was 


‘n the growing of beets. 


taste 1.—Estimated Average Yearly Man-Hours of Direct and Indirect Employment, 
Beet-Sugar Industry, 1917-35 




















OS i 
Growing | an wy 
Total and trans- Processing | Fuel for se 25 ” 
Year (thou- portation (thou- factories factories 
sands) of beets sands (thou- (thou- 
(thou- 4 sands) “ 
sands) sands) 
eee. } 
7 | 
| en a ee ee rene eee 111, 130 75, 145 29, 210 | 1, 846 4, 929 
1921-24 _— ince ‘ ; } 111, 977 82, 656 25, 931 1, 899 1, 491 
1928-32 Co Sate eee Xv ; : } 91, 541 | 70, 983 17, 596 | 1,877 | 1, O85 
34-35 92, 531 | 72, 004 17, 601 1, 851 1,075 





An estimate was made of the number of persons dependent on the 
beet-sugar industry for a part of their income from employment in 
1933. In that year the number employed in factories was about 
30,000. There were about 70,000 sugar-beet growers anc about 
159,000 hired laborers in the beet fields. It is estimated that the 
number who found employment in the production of fuel used in beet- 
sugar factories was about 2,000, and the number required for making 
machinery for these factories, about 1,000, while several thousand 
more found some employment in transportation and in the wholesale 
and retail distribution of sugar. The estimated total for 1933, a year 
of peak production, was between 262,000 and 270,000. 

The most significant feature, however, of employment in this in- 
dustry is its seasonal character. Most of the hired workers in the 
growing of beets have work for only a few weeks in the year and most 
of the workers in the factories in 1933 averaged not more than 72 days 
of work. The number of “campaign” days of factory production 
between 1917 and 1935 ranged from 89.6 in 1920 to 57.7 in 1934. 
Factory production is mainly during the last 3 months of the year, 
and employment is highly concentrated during these months. 


TaBLe 2.—Index of Seasonal Employment in Beet-Sugar Factories, 1903-33 ' 


[12-months’ average = 100] 











Month Index | Month | Index 
| 
January___- | 68. 6 | es 53.6 
February... .- 32.4 || August_..._._-- snean wud 74. 4 
J ae 32.8 || September- - a 99.3 
April... 38.2 || October__-_- os | 254. 2 
May... 42.9 || November_--- Se 3 258. 7 
TS ae 46.8 || December____--. PRPS * | 198. 1 
| 





' For basic data, see table A-2, p. 143, in the reference in footnote 1 on p. 564. 


As a result of the highly seasonal character of the industry, both in 
the growing of beets and in the production of sugar, there is an excep- 
tional amount of part-time, casual, and transient employment, 
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Obviously the income of the ordinary worker is not enough) foy , 
year’s living, and opportunities for other types of work are slic}; 
The number of workers in factories who have regular employ moe; 
ranges between 3,000 and 4,000 while more than 20,000 have employ. 
ment ranging around 70 days and an average income for the year froy, 


this industry of about $225. Few of the large number of laborers ey). 


ployed in the growing of beets (about 159,000 in 1933) have more thay 
90 days’ work in the beet fields, and very few find work in the bees. 
sugar factories after the harvesting season. Most of them are casa! 
or transient workers. The effects of such conditions are apparent 
an aggravated problem of public relief or emergency employe; 
Far more significant are the effects of inadequate employment an 
income on the workers and their families.’ 

The volume of production may be estimated, from the point of viey 
of the growing of sugar beets, in terms of tons of beets sliced, and froy 
the point of view of final output, in terms of tons of sugar produced, 
Production was at its peak in 1933, when 10,778,000 short tons of beets 
were sliced and when 1,636,000 short tons of beet sugar were produced 





TABLE 3.—Sugar Beets Sliced and Beet Sugar Produced, 1899-1935 





; Sug: Q 
Beets sliced wietnaed Beets sliced] , . 
, Se ; t Ss «| Pro 
Year —— (thousands Year ee the 
tons) o{ short tor . of 
: tons) _ t 








, aaa : 1924__ 423 
1903... atte ey 175 254 RS es 711 
1908 _ 065 502 1928 951 
1913 9 


639 743 || 1981........... ---| 
Soe 1933 


~] — Fo > Sow | 








cr J 6 CH GO DO 








In a group of factories for which data were available for the period 
1917-35, the number of man-hours per unit of product during the 
“campaign’”’ period of production was almost continuously reduced 
In 1917 the number of man-hours per ton of beets sliced was 2.78, and 
in 1935, 1.35. In 1917 the number of man-hours per 100-pound bag 
of sugar produced was 1.02, and in 1935, 0.44. 

Between 1917 and 1935, the productivity of labor (the average out- 
put per man-hour, which is the amount of labor per unit of output 
expressed inversely) increased about 106 percent in terms of tons of 
beets sliced, and about 132 percent in terms of sugar produced. This 
increase, as previously stated, was substantially a result of a large 





2 In regard to the labor aspects of production of sugar beets, see ‘‘Wages, Employment Conditions, and 
Welfare of Sugar-Beet Laborers,’”’ by Elizabeth S. Johnson, in the Monthly Labor Review for Februar) 
1938 (pp. 322-340); and Changes in Technology and Labor Requirements in Crop Production: Sugar Beets, 
by Loring K. Macy and others, Washington, Works Progress Administration, 1937, Report No. A-1. 
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umber of relatively minor technological changes. 
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A notable charac- 
of many industries in recent years is the introduction of 


echnological changes that tend to save capital as well as labor. A 
ugh indication of this tendency in the beet-sugar industry is the 
tact that the estimated capital investment in beet-sugar factories in 


i918 was $224,585,000, and in 1935, only $208,076,000. 


During this 


period there was, however, a considerable decline in prices. 


TABLE 4.- 


“Campaign” ! Man-Hours per Unit of Product in 31 Identical Beet-Sugar 
Factories, 1917-35 





| Num- 
| ber of 


fac- 


| tories | 
| operatl- 


Ing 


Man-hours 
per - 


| 

| 100- 

| pound 

bag of 

sugar 
pro- 

| duced 


Ton 
of beets | 
sliced 


| tories | 
operat- 


Man-hours 
| per— 
Num- | 
t er of | 
fac- | 100- 
pound 
bag of 
sugar 
pro- 
duced 


Ton 
of beets | 
ing [b 


sliced | 
| 
| 
| 


} 

—| 
1927 2g | 6s | 
1028 . ] H2 
1929___ __ | 55 | 
1930 


| 

. 9 9 | , 

| ‘ 1931 2b . 35 
. 16 1932 yA 6) 


4 


~| 
| 


| 1933 3 ol 
1934 | 6, 42 


| 1935 x 35 


Increased production tended to maintain employment, while 
increased productivity (or reduced labor requirements per unit of 
output) tended to curtail employment. The net result, as previously 
stated, was a reduction in the amount of employment, especially in 
factory production, between the years 1917 and 1935. During these 
years, the number of tons of beet sugar produced increased about 55 
percent, whereas the estimated total number of yearly man-hours in 
all branches of the industry combined fell about 17 percent, during 
an increase of about 25 percent in total population. 




















| Period of peak-season production. 


POPPSO OS 
LABOR EFFICIENCY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


SEVERAL decrees designed to improve the efficiency of the workers 
were issued in the Soviet Union during December 1938.' These decrees 
introduced a “labor book”’ system similar to that in use in Germany, ” 


1 The data on which this article is based are from Izvestiya (official Soviet daily), Moscow, issues of De- 
cember 21, 22, 27, and 29, 1938, and January 1, 1939. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, October 1935 (p. 937). 
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established rewards for outstanding service, and provided p. 
for idling, unexcused absences from work, etc., and set forth a s: 
of allowances for disability caused by sickness, accident, or old 
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Introduction of the “Labor Book” 





Formerly a person applying for a job was required to preset }jjs 
passport and a statement from his last employer regarding qua/ity of 
his work and the reasons for his separation from the job. TT) 
changed, on December 21, 1938, with the issuance of a decree req 
all wage earners and salaried employees in the Soviet Union 
provided with a labor book, beginning January 15, 1939, cont: 
the following information: Full name, father’s name, worker 
education, occupation, length of the employment, quality of 
transfers from one employer to another, and causes of tra: 
All individual special encouragements and rewards for efficien: 
also to be noted, but not fines or punishments. 

Only the employer is to enter the required information in the ook. 
This is to be done in two languages—Russian, and the language preya- 
lent in the locality. No applicant may be given employment unless 
he presents his labor book. During the course of employment the 
book is kept by the employer, who returns it when the worker leaves 

The book costs the worker, in the first instance, 50 kopecks (about 
10 cents), but if he loses it as a result of his own fault he has to pay a 
fine of 25 rubles (about $5), after which a duplicate book is issued 
The money received for the books or in fines is transferred to the State 
treasury. 
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Rewards for Efficiency 


A series of decrees issued on December 27, 1938, established the 
title of ““Hero of Socialist Labor’ and provided for two silver medals, 
one for “labor valor’ and the other for “labor excellence.” 

The title of “Hero of Socialist Labor’ is to be bestowed upon 
workers for exceptionally efficient labor and inventive ability in the 
field of industry or trade, transportation, or agriculture, and for 
scientific discoveries. With this title are also to be given the “Order 
of Lenin,” a diploma certifying to the worker’s invention, a money 
reward, and all privileges and franchises granted to ‘‘Labor Heroes’ 
under the provisions of the previous decrees. 

The medal for “labor valor” is to be given for efficient labor in the 
building of the Socialist order, for outstanding service in the use of 
the Stakhanov efficiency methods, and for contributions to science 
technique, and culture. Persons receiving the medal are also to re- 
ceive a monthly allowance of 10 rubles (about $2) from the State 
treasury, and have the privilege of riding free of charge on the stree' 
cars in the cities of the Soviet Union. 
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The medal for “labor excellence,”’ is to be given for “shock work,”’ 
jigh productivity, and service to science, technique, and culture. 
Recipients of this medal also may ride free on the street cars, and 
receive a monthly allowance of 5 rubles. 


Hours of Work, and Absences 


The decree of December 29, 1938, contained certain new provisions 
and some which merely strengthen those already in operation. 

The length of the legal working day in the Soviet Union is variously 
37, and 6 hours, the 7-hour day being the most common. In order 
to reduce time lost by arriving late, leaving early, overstaying the 
lunch period, or idling on the job, the decree requires that each worker 
shall work the full hours each day required by the law. 

Absence is to be permitted only for valid causes specified in the law. 
Absence without such cause is punishable by penalties of varying 
degrees of severity, including reprimand, transfer to another job, 
decrease of wages for 3 months, or demotion to a lower-paid job. A 
worker absent without valid cause three times during 1 month or 
four times during 2 consecutive months is to be dismissed. 

In case a worker is dismissed and later reinstated his average wages 
are to be paid for his lost time but not for more than 20 days. Ap- 
peals against dismissal are provided for and such cases must be 
decided by administrative offices within 3 days and by courts within 
5 days after receiving the appeal. 


Service Requirements for Social Insurance 


The decree of December 29, 1938, also made certain modifications 
in the eligibility requirements and benefits under social insurance, this 
being an attempt to relate the amount of benefit to the period of the 
worker’s service in the enterprise in which he is employed. The 
purpose is to raise labor efficiency by providing inducements to workers 


to remain in the same employment. A summary of the changes 
_ made by this decree will appear in a subsequent issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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Unemployed Youth 


PPPPPSOS POOH 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF RURAL YOUTH 


WIDESPREAD unemployment at the present time and decreasing 
opportunities for placement in the future are the conditions faced }y 
rural youth according to a study by the Works Progress Administyy. 
tion. Ultimate farm ownership which could be anticipated by {, 
youth under earlier conditions is becoming a more remote possi})i! 
and in rural America, with the development of such industries | 
lumbering, mining and textiles in these areas, the trend in recent year. 
has been toward dependence on wage work. “Any analysis of th) 
economic situation of rural youth,” the report states, ‘‘must recogniy, 
this trend as well as the traditional background both of the rurg| 
economic system and of the economic relationship between paren 
and children.”’ 

An appraisal of unemployment among rural youth must take in 
consideration the fact that family farm labor includes employables in 
the farm family who do not necessarily receive a stated wage, as wel 
as gainful workers who have moved from cities to live with and hel 
their families and relatives or to engage in subsistence farming. This 
definition of employment would include many young persons in relic! 
families who were working on the home farm. It would also includ 
a large number of surplus rural youth just above the relief level wl: 
were working at home with little or no pay because it was impossib): 
to find work elsewhere. 

In considering the opportunities of rural youth for obtaining eco- 
nomic security it must be remembered that this does not necessarily 
mean a job with wages but rather the possibility of attaining farm 
ownership or a satisfactory tenant status. 

The report divides rural youth into three economic categories 
Those gainfully and advantageously occupied or otherwise advanta- 
geously situated; those who have remained above the relief level! bu! 
whose situation is precarious; and those who are at the relief leve! 


Employment and Income 





Most of the unpaid family labor and a large part of the hired !abo 
on farms is performed by young persons between the ages of 15 an¢ 











1 Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. 
pects, by Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith. 


Rural youth: Their situation a: 
Washington, 19388. (Research Monograph XV 
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», In 1930, over 95 percent of all the young men 15 to 19 years of 
1“ and over 70 percent of those 20 to 24 years of age listed in the 
(ensus as agricultural workers belonged to one or the other of these 
youps. Of a total of 9,562,059 male and 909,939 female workers in 
wriculture, there were 1,184,784 male and 475,008 female workers 
ofall ages in the unpaid family group; approximately 12 percent of all 
male workers and 52 percent of the female workers were employed 
yithout pay. 

The low earnings of agricultural workers and therefore of farm 
south (since they form such a large proportion of all farm laborers) 
are shown by different studies. The average annual earnings among 
male agricultural workers in 11 counties studied in 1936 ranged from 
3178 among Negro cotton pickers in Louisiana and $125 among white 
workers in a Tennessee county to $347 among white laborers in Penn- 
sylvania and $748 among orientals in Placer County, Calif. In some 
eases board and lodging were furnished in addition to wages, but not 
ina large proportion of the cases. That only a small proportion 
of farm boys have an agreement with their fathers as to the payment 
for their work is shown by an fowa study made in 1934. Of 1,107 
out-of-school farm youth only 286 reported that they received wages 
for work performed by them. An example of the extent of unem- 
ployment among the rural youth during the depression years is shown 
by a county in New York in which only 42 percent of the unmarried 
rural youths aged i5 to 29 who were not in school had full-time 
employment in 1935 and 30 percent were completely unemployed 
or working only occasionally. On the farms of the county 21 percent 
of the young men were unemployed. Of the total employed in both 
villages and open country the principal occupations, in the order of 
their importance, were those of farm laborers, unskilled laborers, 
and skilled mechanics. The average weekly earnings of the entire 
employed group were $13. Of 110 married young men in the same 
county, 81 percent were employed full time and had average weekly 
earnings of $18, but 21 percent received less than $15 a week. The 
average cash income of 282 single rural young men and women in 
5 Connecticut. townships was $221 for the 12 months ending in the 
spring of 1934, ranging from an average of $112 for those aged 16 
to 17 years to $378 for those 21 to 25 years of age. Many of this 
group had board, lodging, and clothing provided in addition to wages. 

A recent survey of unmarried young persons in Arkansas, Mary- 


land, Iowa, Utah, and Oregon by the Department of Agriculture 


showed that only 26 percent were not dependent on their father’s farm 
for employment, 36 percent were either operating the home farm or 
replacing a hired man, and 38 percent were dependent on the home 
farm but if needed at all were employed only at seasonal labor. 
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Other local studies show the same high percentages either e) tjpoly 
unemployed or not self-supporting. 

The increase in the number of young persons in rural areas, egyp. 
cially on farms, between 1930 and 1935, was due, in addition i the 
normal population increase, to the checking of the movement towar) 







the cities which characterized the decade between 1920 and 1930. 
The great increase of youth in rural territory was due largely io this 
“piling up” process on the land, and the low incomes among thes 
young people are, in part at least, a result of this process. I), syb. 






marginal land areas this effect is intensified although even on good 
land the effect on economic opportunities of the surplus of young 
persons is evident. ’ 

The various studies show that rural young persons were receiving 
little return when working at home and had few opportunities to 
work away from home. 

The situation of young women who have been forced to remain 
at home is even more precarious than that of the young men. The 
traditional job of these young women is housework or farm |:bor. 
although the villages do offer some employment opportunities. 
Young women are even more dependent on the generosity of their 
parents than are young men. One study in Wisconsin showed that 
65 percent of the girls depended upon their parents for spending 
money and only 20 percent were economically independent. [1 the 
tobacco and cotton farm families of the South the position o! the 
young women in the family is that of an unpaid servant. 



















Youth on Relief 


The number of rural youth in relief families reached its peak 
1935 when about 1,370,000 young persons, or 14 percent of all rural 
youth, were receiving aid. By October of that year the number had 
declined to approximately 625,000. This reduction was due in the 
main to the expansion of the Civilian Conservation Corps and to the 
transfer of rehabilitation families from the Federal Emergency [iclie/ 
Administration to the Resettlement Administration and did not mean 
that any large number had secured employment. From February 
1935 to October 1935 there was an increase in the relative proportion 
of young women on relief, as the C. C. C. and most agricultural and 
other work opportunities were open only to young men. During 
the same period there was greater concentration in the age group 
16 to 19 years than in the age group 20 to 24 years, as such opportu: 
nities were more generally available to the older age group. [1 
relief families less than one-half of the young men and slightly more 
than one-tenth of the young women had some employment, cliie!ly 
as farm laborers, domestic servants, and unskilled laborers. Al- 
though a larger proportion of rural youth in relief families than 0! 
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yrban youth had had work experience, this was of such a limited 
nature that it qualified them only for lower-paid jobs. 


Employment Opportunities 


In the past, rural youth could look forward ultimately to farm 
ownership, starting first as a farm laborer, becoming a tenant, and 
then owning a farm, but several factors have combined to make this 
progress more and more difficult. These include the growing burden 
of debt on the farms, increase in tenancy, decreased demand for farm 
laborers, the trend toward large-scale ownership of land, the mechani- 
zation of agriculture, and the development of areas of general agri- 
cultural maladjustment. 

Ownership of the land they cultivate is steadily being lost by the 
farmers of the country, the equity of farm operators having dropped 
from 54 percent of the value of all farm real estate in 1900 to 42 


-percent in 1930. It is probable that this equity was still less in 1935. 


The average in 1930 ranged from less than 30 percent in Illinois, 
lowa, and South Dakota to over 70 percent in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and West Virginia. The farmers are burdened with both 
long-term and short-term debts. The latter bear very heavy interest, 
the interest rates charged in the South, according to a study in 1936, 
ranging from 10 percent on Government loans to 15 percent on bank 
loans, and 16 percent on merchant accounts, with still higher rates 
for tenants and share-croppers. 

The proportion of tenants increased from 25 percent of all farmers 
in 1880 to 42 percent in 1935. A permanent tenant class is developing 
from which relatively few are able to rise to ownership of the land. 
This increase is quite general throughout the country but is especially 
marked in certain sections of the South, such as the Mississippi Delta 
where the proportion of tenancy is 90 percent; the Red River Bottoms, 
80 percent; and the Black Belt, 73 percent. The problem of tenancy 
was becoming serious even before the depression, as the length of time 
in which a farmer was able to pass from the status of tenant to owner 
had been lengthening for several decades. An even greater difficulty 
is encountered by farm laborers in becoming tenants, a fact of great 
importance to rural youth since they usually have to start in that 
position. During the depression the total number of farm laborers, 
including both wage hands and unpaid family workers increased from 
4,393,000 in April 1930 to an estimated 5,919,000 in January 1935. 
During this period the number of hired laborers decreased rapidly 
because of lessened demand, and in 1935 it was estimated there were 
only about 1,646,000 hired workers whereas unpaid family workers 
had increased to 4,273,000. Individual ownership of the land has 


| also been affected by the trend toward corporate ownership which in 
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some sections, such as Iowa, Montana, and in the South, has re 
very large proportions. 

Increased mechanization has eliminated the need for large mu 
of laborers, both members of the family and paid workers. [y 
there were about 920,000 tractors on farms and by 1935 this nu nber 
had increased to about 1,175,000. The increased use of mechanic 
power had resulted in a 23-percent increase of the agricultural o itput 
per worker from 1919 to 1929, and in 1933 in the wheat-prodicing 
areas of the Great Plains only about 25 percent as much man labo, 
was required to produce 1 acre of wheat as in 1919. Since the deimanq 
for food products is fairly stable there can be little expansion in the 
demand for agricultural products, unless there is a large increase j) 
their industrial use. With the present tendencies unchecked, the repo 
states, there are only three courses that seem to be open to agricul tury 
laborers. These are: To remain on the land with a low level of living 
to go to cities, usually to work at very low wages; or to go on relie! 
or take jobs provided by one of the governmental agencies. 

Agricultural maladjustment is found in six extensive rural areas 
These are the Appalachian-Ozark, the Lake States Cut-Over, th 
Spring Wheat, the Winter Wheat, the Western Cotton, and tly 
Eastern Cotton regions. The first of these represents an extreme j) 
maladjustment. Already overpopulated in 1930, particularly 0) 
submarginal land, there was a migration to the land in the earlie 
years of the depression while many persons in other occupations 
turned to farming. The problems of the region are caused main) 
by overpopulation in relation to present economic opportunities 
The Cotton Belt is an area of disorganized agriculture with an excess 
of population. It has been estimated that nearly 3 million young 
persons matured into the age group 15 to 25 years between 1930 and 
1935 in the rural districts of 11 Southern States. Of this number 
about a quarter of a million are being cared for mainly on subsistence 
farms. In the other areas exhaustion of the land and drought condi- 
tions, together with a turning to the land of persons previously engaged 
in nonagricultural occupations, have resulted in intensive distress 


‘hed 


bers 


1930 


The proportion of youth in relief families in these areas is generally high. In 
addition there is a mass of young people in marginal families, some on good land, 
more on poor land, but all continually on the borderline of distress. This large 


number of marginal youth is an impelling force operating to cause the spread of 


areas of maladjustment. Under present conditions the farm population of America 
is already above the maximum needed for maintenance of the agricultural output. 
Hence, unless unusual demands for labor develop in the cities, more and more 
rural youth may look forward to living only on a self-sufficing basis. 


Possibilities of Employment Outside of Agriculture 


If the excess number of rural youth is to be absorbed outside of agri- 
culture, employment for approximately 1,400,000 more rural youth 
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will have to be found in 1940 than in 1930. However, the employ- 
ment situation for young persons in other than rural areas is also se- 
rious. Studies in Detroit, Denver, and New York City show a high 
percentage of unemployment among young persons out of school. 
These young persons have to compete with those in the older age 
sroups, and it has been the experience of the United States Employ- 
ment Service that it is more difficult to place the young than the older 
persons. For example, for the year ending July 1, 1936, young persons 
under 25 years of age constituted 34 percent of all applicants but only 
21 percent of all persons placed. Among these young persons seeking 
employment applicants with past experience in agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing formed the largest segment. 

,The increasing advance of technology affects rural young persons 
both on the farm and in industry. In recent years the introduction of 
new or improved machines has not been accompanied by increased 
employment. In 1935 the volume of total employment was 18 percent 
below the 1920 level, but the volume of production was 14 percent 
higher. ‘The restriction in the number needed to produce manufac- 
tured goods is further shown by the fact that whereas in the third 
decade of this century production in the manufacturing industries 
increased about 40 percent, the number employed decreased about 2 
percent from 1919 to 1929. Although over a period of time there are 
changes in the relative importance of different products and different 
industries and changes in the labor requirements, for the present, at 
least, the manufacturing field is not absorbing an increasing number of 
rural youth. 

The largest group of unemployed young persons in the urban popu- 
lation is concentrated in the group below the age of 20. According to 
a study of workers on relief made in March 1935, 49 percent of all 
urban workers 20 years of age and under were inexperienced, as com- 
pared with 14 percent of those aged 21 to 24 years. Since young per- 
sons form a large proportion of the migrants from rural to urban areas 
it is evident that such migrants are likely to find the labor market 
already glutted with young persons of their own age. Employment 
opportunities were improved in the cities prior to the business reces- 
sion of 1937-38, but the director of the National Youth Administration 
for the State of Illinois found that while there was a limited oppor- 
tunity for work in the service fields and in factories, employment was 
more certain for those young persons who were willing to perform 
hard physical labor. 

In conclusion, it is stated that ‘even with a substantial increase in 
urban employment it is doubtful if there will be a demand for workers 
approaching the available supply. Faced with restricted opportuni- 
ties in urban areas rural youth can no longer solve their economic 
problems by leaving the village or the farm.” 
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CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF THE NEGRO \Nj) 
NEGRO YOUTH 






SOME progress in employment opportunities and in educational, 
recreational, health, and housing facilities for Negroes, was reported 
at the Second National Conference on Problems of the Negro and 
Negro Youth, held in Washington, D. C., January 12-14, 1939, under 
the auspices of the National Youth Administration. The purpose of 
the meeting was to review the progress made since the 1937 conference. 
and to make recommendations for solving basic problems throug) 
formulation of objectives and policies, for the advantage of Nevroes. 
which can be accomplished in whole or in part by the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government.! 

The agenda included the subjects: Youth and its problems, healt) 
and housing, education and recreation, social and economic oypor- 
tunity, farm tenancy, and public employment. 

The opening address was made by Aubrey Williams, Administrator 
of the National Youth Administration. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 
Director of the Division of Negro Affairs of that administration, was 
chairman of the sessions. Among the speakers were Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and various officials and representatives of Government 
and private agencies interested in the problems under discussion 
Negroes holding policy-making positions under the Federal Goyern- 
ment served as consultants to the several reporting committees. |n 3 
brief statement based on reports submitted to the Conference by the 
four evaluation committees, the chairman announced that it was 
“apparent that there have been specific gains, some of them as tly 
result of certain procedures and actions taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.”’ Among the significant gains noted was the expanding 
opportunity for employment and economic security resulting from 
the Federal relief program of such Government agencies as the Works 
Progress Administration, the National Youth Administration, «nd 
the Public Works Administration. Negroes, ‘‘who in the field o! 
private industry are proverbially the ‘last hired and the first fired 
found some recognition” of their “intense and pressing needs {or 
wider work opportunity.”” Attention was called to the widening 0! 
the horizon of Negro youth through greater educational and recrea- 


1U. 8. National Youth Administration. Second National Conference on Problems of the Negr 
Negro Youth, Washington, D. C., January 12-14, 1939. Press releases Nos. 6-307, 13977-A, 13987, and 4/2’ 
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jonal facilities. Such programs as adult education under the Works 
Progress Administration, student aid under the National Youth 
Administration, and the vocational training offered in the Civilian 
(Conservation Corps have made training available to thousands of 
Negroes. More healthful housing and living conditions were reported 
under the Federal housing schemes, and new stability in family life 
‘through Social Security benefits and welfare services such as those of 
the Children’s Bureau. The Farm Security and Farm Credit pro- 
srams were declared to hold out hope and guidance for Negro farm 
tenants. 

The chairman also commended the stand taken by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education on “definite legislative guaranty 
for equitable Negro participation in the expenditure of Federal funds 
for education,’”’ and the recent ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court (59 Sup. Ct. 232) that a Negro petitioner was entitled ‘“‘to be 
admitted to the law school of the State (Missouri) University in the 
absence of other and proper provision for his legal training within the 
State.”’ 


Immediate Needs 


Reviewing in brief the various recommendations submitted in 
connection with the problem of Negroes, the chairman listed the 


following needs as immediate: 


Federal anti-lynching legislation. 

Elimination of discrimination in Federal Civil Service. 

Unrestricted use of the ballot. 

Continuation of an adequate and federally administered work-relief program. 
An expanded low-rent housing program. 

Extension of Social Security benefits to agricultural and domestic workers. 
Participation in the program of the Federal Housing Administration. 
Additional policy-making positions. 

Equitable participation in the George-Deen Act for industrial education. 


Full participation in the apprenticeship-training and vocational-guidance 
program. 


A national health program. 
Continuation and extension of youth-service programs. 
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SAA AAA MAAR AARAAAARA ARAMA RAARRAARAAAAAAAAAAACAAAAAAA AAR AAT , 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AN} 
GUIDANCE SERVICE IN 
THE establishment in the United States Office of Education of a new ™ 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service has been announced yo 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, who states that his - 
office “‘has long been interested in this field of service, but not until : 
this year have funds been available to finance it.’’ the 
In an article in the November 1938 issue of Occupations the API 
Vocational Guidance Magazine (New York), the Commissioner ex. | ! 
plains that, although this service must emphasize as its prime objec. bas 
tive the promotion of guidance with a view to the individual’s making ses 
a living, the interpretation of guidance must never be narrow. a“ 
The new agency has received an impetus from the cooperation of as 
the National Occupational Conference, not only through the counse | 
of its director, but by the allotment over a 3-year period of a sum o| ne: 
money to initiate certain activities more rapidly than would othier- - 
wise be possible with the Federal funds already appropriated. the 
For the current year, besides the assignment of Harry A. Jage: ~ 
chief of the service, two specialists in occupational information, one ih 
specialist in tests and measurements, and two specialists in field , 
service—one a woman—have been appointed. The staff has also al 
been supplemented by various authorities. " 
The proposed development of the Service will follow three main lines. Th: ve 
first is the collation and dissemination of information about occupations. 1 
second concerns a permanent, cumulative inventory of the individual who is to = 
pursue one of these occupations. The third is the promotion throughout th: al 
Nation of the consciousness of the need of occupational information and genera fo 
guidance as an integral part of school programs. It is clear that future progress a] 
involves also the encouragement of the development of personnel and organizat 
for counseling services in State departments of education, local school systems, and 
in individual school units, so that they may function in helping youth and adult . 
in school and out, to make better decisions about ways of making a living and C 
about other personal problems. li 
In the judgment of the Commissioner of Education, the future of " 
the guidance movement depends to a considerable extent on the avail- P 


ability of Federal funds under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts for the salaries and expenses requisite to maintain State-super- 
vised programs of occupational information and guidance. 
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In concluding his announcement, the Commissioner of Education 
ates that ‘the emphasis of the Service will be placed upon coopera- 
‘on with State and local authorities in making occupational informa- 
‘ion and guidance really function in the education of boys and girls, 
routs and adults, in city and country.” 


PPPPOP OS 
NYA STUDENT AID, 1938-39 


IN THE academic year 1938-39, the National Youth Administra- 
tion’s college and graduate aid program is reaching 13% percent more 
young persons than during 1937-38, according to an announcement 
made in January by the Administrator.! This expansion has been 
made possible through a more substantial appropriation received by 
the National Youth Administration under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1938. 

The student quotas assigned to colleges and universities were on the 
basis of 9.3 percent of the total enrollment (as of October 1, 1936) of 
resident graduate and undergraduate students in the age group 16 to 
24 inclusive. For 1938-39 the quota for the whole country is 87,969, 
or 11,976 more than in 1937-38. 

The average monthly aid for college students is limited to $15 and 
for graduate students to $30. However, since the applications for this 
assistance greatly exceed the number of those who can receive aid, 
the average payment has been reduced in order to help as many stu- 
dents as possible. In November 1938, preliminary figures indicated 
that the average wage paid by the National Youth Administration to 
112,984 college and graduate students was $12.11 per month. The 
allowance for undergraduates averaged $11.94; for the graduate 
students, $17.98. 

The allotted funds for college and graduate aid for the academic 
year 1938-39 totaled $11,849,760. These allocations to the States 
are ordinarily made on a monthly basis over a period of 9 months, 
although sometimes the period is 8 months. The monthly allocations 
for 1938-39 to all States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, amounted to $1,318,192. 

A supplement of $100,000 to the regular allotment to the fund for 
college and graduate aid was designated for the assistance of Negro 
college and graduate students residing in those States having only 
limited higher educational facilities for Negroes. This fund will 
make it possible for 539 Negro students to earn on an average $20.60 
per month. The majority of this number will be graduate students. 


1U.8. National Youth Administration. Press release No. 6-313, Washington, D. C., January 29, 1939. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN HOUSING, 1933 TO |93¢ perce 
A REPORT recently issued by the Works Progress Administratioy yr" 
makes available comprehensive information on the physica! and hom 
financial characteristics of the dwellings of over two-fifths of the urbay 
soy ee “i Pig 2 in Bi perc 
population. This report gives data for 203 cities, of which materia] wart 
for 64 cities was contained in the Federal real property inventory iade lim 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in cooperation It 
with other governmental agencies during 1933-34.2 Recognition of stat 
the value of the earlier study led to demands for extending the coy erage hou: 
to other cities. In the additional surveys, locally sponsored but con- J jhe 
ducted under the same general procedure, bringing the total coverage J , p 
to 203 cities, the technique was altered from time to time, so that the one 
final figures for various surveys and their subdivisions are not strictly I jo ; 
comparable on all points. ‘p 
Of the 8,375,397 dwelling units included in the investigation, 33.3 ( 
percent were owner occupied, 58.1 percent were occupied by tenants, J sn 
and 8.6 percent were vacant. Of the 5,097,523 analyzed with respect J jp 
to condition of the structures, 39.0 percent were in good condition, yo 
44.8 percent needed minor repairs, 13.9 percent needed major repairs, & j,i] 
and 2.3 percent were unfit for use. The proportion of total dwellings JJ go, 
in good condition ranged from 58.3 percent of the total in Allegheny pel 
County, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., and Stamford, % ye 
Conn., taken as a group, to 16.3 percent for 32 New Jersey localities J y, 
each having a population of at least 25,000 persons. on 
Since a variety of factors contribute to substandard housing, it is | 
difficult to set a precise and rigid definition of good or bad conditions. & (7; 
However, absence of sanitary facilities, unsafe condition of the & <j 
physical structure of the dwelling, overcrowding, and the presence of N. 
more than one family in a unit designed for a single family are im- & (; 
portant and were therefore investigated. wi 
Of the dwelling units covered by this survey, 15 percent either |iad pe 
no toilet facilities or shared their use with one or more other house- 
holds; in the Southeast the percentage lacking flush toilets was 32, i! ti 
1U. 8. Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Urban Housing—a Summ iry 0! sx 
Real Property Inventories Conducted as Work Projects, 1934-36. Washington, 1938. N 


? For a summary of the findings of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce survey, see M 
Labor Review, March 1935 (p. 723). 
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ihe Southwest 25, in the Northwest 19, and in the Northeast 12. 
installed bathing facilities were even less common, as 19.9 percent of 
he households either had no such facilities or shared them with others. 
Conditions in the southeastern cities were worse than in other localities, 
sith over two-fifths of the dwelling units having no private baths or 
showers. Only 5 percent of the total dwelling units were without 
mupning water, but in southern cities the proportion was about 15 
percent. In some cities in which running water was installed it was 
sot used for either of the foregoing facilities. 

Central heating equipment was lacking in over 40 percent of the 
homes. The range was from 32 percent in the northeastern to 94 
percent in the southwestern region. The lack of equipment in the 
warmer sections of the country is not believed to be entirely due to 
climatic conditions making heated houses less essential. 

Indication of social rather than physical conditions is given in the 

statistics showing that 17 percent of all the occupied dwelling units 
housed more than one person per room, and that about 5 percent of 
the families were living as extra families in units which already housed 
a primary family. Overcrowding, as measured by the standard of 
one person per room, ranged from 15 percent in two northern regions 
to about 25 percent in southern regions. ‘‘Doubling up” varied from 
4 percent in New York City to 9 percent in two southern areas. 
__ Outside of New York City the typical house was a single-family wood 
structure. Such dwellings represented four-fifths of the total, except 
in the Northeast where they formed 72 percent of the total and in New 
York City where only 43 percent were single-family houses. The dis- 
tribution based on number of dwelling units rather than structures is 
somewhat different. For all regions exclusive of New York City, 57 
percent of the dwelling units were single-family houses and 18 percent 
were multifamily structures housing three or more families. In New 
York City, which exemplifies extreme concentration of population, 
only 12 percent of the dwelling units were in single-family houses. 

Larger homes were found in the Northeast, exclusive of New York 
City, than elsewhere. Almost half of the units in the Northeast had 
six rooms or more, as compared with one-third in the Southeast and 
Northwest, and only one-fourth in the Southwest and in New York 
City. One-story structures were commonest, except in the Northeast, 
where 15 percent were one-story buildings, as compared with over 50 
percent in each of the other regions. 

Wood exteriors predominated outside of New York City, ranging 
from 64.7 percent of the total in the Northeast to 81.9 percent in the 
Southeast. Brick was used for 29.9 percent of the structures in the 
Northeast, and stucco for 27.7 percent in California. 

Over half of the units were built before 1915 and nearly one-fourth 
before 1895. The northeastern cities had the largest proportion of 
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those built before 1915, and the smallest proportion, 31 percent, ws: 
in the Southwest. New York City had unusually large proportions 
of the oldest and of comparatively new buildings. 

Owners were occupying two-fifths of all occupied units ex: 
New York City. Owner occupancy ranged from one-third 
Southeast to over one-half in the Northwest. Basing the conc! 
on two kinds of facilities—toilets and bathtubs—the owner-oc. pied 
units were better equipped than were those occupied by tenants 
White families more frequently owned their homes than did those of 
other races. Owners tended to occupy their homes longer than te. 
ants. Four-fifths of the owner-occupied units had been occupied fo 
5 years or more, as compared with 18 percent in case of the tenant. 
occupied units. Forty percent of the tenants had been less than a yea; 
in their present dwellings. 

Vacant dwellings made up 8 percent of the total. They were les 
well equipped in general than occupied dwellings and in greater need 
of repair. For example, two-fifths of all units were in “good” condi- 
tion as compared with one-quarter of the vacant units. Over one- 
third of the vacant units had been idle for a year or more, but in the 
West the proportion was smaller. Mobility was greater among tenants 
in the Southwest than elsewhere, as less than one-fifth of the vacant 
units had been unoccupied as long as a year and two-thirds had bee: 
vacant less than 6 months. 

As this study was made during a period of depression, business con- 
ditions must be taken into account in interpreting financial statistics 
About 65 percent of the single-family owner-occupied structures out- 
side of New York City were valued at less than $5,000, and only § 
percent were valued at $10,000 or more. Nearly one-fifth of th 
structures were valued at less than $2,000, the range being from one- 
tenth in the Northeast to over one-third in the South. Over half o! 
the single-family ‘owner-occupied structures were mortgaged. ‘The 
highest proportion of mortgaged houses was in the Northeast. 

The monthly rent for about half the rental-dwelling units was below 
$25. In New York City, the average rental was between $30 and 
$40, and in the Southeast over 70 percent of the monthly rentals were 
under $20. In computing rentals, interviewers included estimates o! 
rent levels for vacant dwellings. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF RENTS 






RENTS in 62 cities, located in 19 countries, are compared in the latest 
of a series of studies on this subject undertaken by the Internationa’ 
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‘, Was 





tabor Office.’ Earlier investigations established methods of measur- 
ng the quality of housing and a system of rating dwellings according 
»o floor space, equipment, and privacy, and also gave some informa- 
“jon on the actual cost of rent in selected cities. The object of these 
inquiries 1s to make accurate data available on rental costs for use in 
international cost-of-living comparisons. 

The study .reviewed here covers late 1936 and early 1937. The 
atistics relate to rents of dwellings of the kinds usually occupied by 
workers in the respective countries. Rates are given in the national 
~urrencies of these countries and are also converted into Swiss francs 
at the average exchange rates for December 1936. Monthly rentals 
per dwelling, per room, and per square meter of living-room space are 
shown, supplemented by information on total floor space. 

A dwelling was defined as a separate architectural unit composed 
of one or more rooms intended for the occupancy of a single family. 
\ room in general was defined as a bedroom, sitting room, or kitchen, 
unless the kitchen was too small to be used as a living room. Bath- 
rooms, pantries, passages, porches, and attics were excluded from the 
room count. Rent was taken to mean the net cost of rental plus 
such items as charges for upkeep of passages, removal of refuse, and 
fire insurance, but not the cost of heat and light. It was necessary 
to depart from the exact definitions in some cases to allow for local 
customs in the use of living space. 

In order to obtain rents for workmen’s dwellings, choices were 
made from data of the different countries. For example, where the 

available statistics were averages covering all kinds of housing, figures 
| were specially computed by the cooperating governments for districts 
where homes of workers predominated. For other countries the 
rents used were sometimes those for small houses, which were 
accepted as an approximate indication of workers’ rents. Systems 
of rent control in effect in some countries raised difficulties, since 
rents for comparable dwellings in the same town might vary depend- 
ing upon whether or not they were subject to control. Where weights 
could be given to the controlled and uncontrolled rents an average 
was computed; otherwise rents for the two groups were calculated 
separately. 

The International Labor Office has classified dwelling units in four 
groups according to comfort, amenities, and sanitation, as follows: 
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A. Dwellings with private bathrooms and toilet and running water within the 
dwelling. 

B. Dwellings without private bathrooms, with private toilet and running 
water within the dwelling. 


' Data are from International Labor Review, December 1938, pp. 840-861. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1937, pp. 628-630, for a discussion of the methods. 
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C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple houses; on the same flo 
running water within the dwelling or on the same floor. 


D. Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with toilet in yard and wate 
in common outside the dwellings. 







The assumption of those making this study was that dwellin 
are good, average, or poor with reference to the standards list; 
also fall in these respective categories as to heat, light, venti 
etc. Although heating and lighting systems provide an indi: atioy 
of the standard of comfort, they have not been taken into acco int jp 
this survey, owing to the great variation in the requirements \indey 
different climatic conditions. 

Floor space was taken into consideration, as it was believed tha} 
the number of rooms in a dwelling is not, by itself, a measure of the 
adequacy of the accommodations. Rooms may be sufficiently large 
in some countries to provide as much space in a two-room suite as in 
one of three or four rooms elsewhere. An attempt was made to collec 
data on the normal floor space of dwellings of different sizes and stand- 
ards of quality in order to be able to calculate the rent per square 
meter. Floor space, however, might be defined as including only the 
area of the main rooms of the dwelling, exclusive of passage, bath- 
rooms, etc., or as including these additional spaces. Either interpre- 
tation is justified, but the living rooms are the decisive factor making 
for the comfort and amenity of the family, and the narrower definition 
was therefore adopted. 

The monthly rental rates (in Swiss francs) of workers’ dwellings, 
classified by number of rooms, in 15 countries are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. These statistics cover only dwellings of standard A 
which have running water and private bathroom and toilet. 
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Monthly Rent (in Swiss Francs) Paid for Workers’ Dwellings, in 15 Different Countries, 
1936-37 


[Average exchange rate of franc in December 1936 = 22.985 cents] 





Monthly rent (in Swiss francs) of dwellings with specified number of roo! 
Country and town 








(1) 
() . (1) 71. 
\ 54. 90 








See footnotes at end of table. 


























Radhiatacndvbnhaninkaenattelic nie nacée . 75-68. 75 | 69. 91. 20 | 91. 85-135. 85 1105. 30-149. 3 
(EERE, a ESS: 37. 60-55. 20 | 65. 25- 82.85 | 70.05- 92.05 | 84. 50-128.4 
Sere See Pee 39. 60-66. 00 | 57. 20— 88.00 | 74. 80-105. 60 | 88. 00/52. 0) 
SS aes LS BLES 47. 20-91. 20 | 69. 20-113. 20 | 91. 65-135. 65 |113. 90-153. 
J 0 EE ae eee a 70. 40 88. 00 96. 80 1, 
EET a a Pee 68. 95- 90.95 | 91. 65-135. 65 |101. 20 45 a 

EE ACER TE IIE TAS, TT 2 64. 30 57.0 

United States: . 
0 4) Sa (4) 5 134.10 130. 70 127.15 153. 55 72.0 
RE (4) $91. 50 116.15 111. 30 139. 50 0). 0 
Los Angeles 4...........- (5) § 96. 35 116. 60 147. 40 172. 50 v2 d) 
New York ¢..._........-. (5S) =| $149.40 150. 05 157. 10 165. 90 13. 70 
Philadelphia 4........._. (*) 5121.00 127. 40 132. 65 119. 70 iM 
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Vonth'y Rent (in Swiss Francs) Paid for Workers’ Dwellings, in 15 Different Countries 
1936-37—Continued 





Monthly rent (in Swiss francs) of dwellings with specified number of rooms 





Country and town 
Pr 3 





—_—_—_— 


France: 
Lille 


~ 58. 35-78. 35 | 75.00- 82.00 





Great Britain: 
ee Birmingham 7 : te : wi f 75 
OS a 
Glasgow 
London °® 
Manchester and Salford. | 
Newcastle '0 aa ee se 56, 
Hungary: Budapest. -._-..--- [ee 65 | g 9 75 


sland: 
one 29.35 | 














Dublin: | 

4 13.90) 1 18. 55 | 

Cottages are i Se 
Dundalk : 

New Zealand: 
pee Ee ee 
Christchurch !, .- \ ee 
SE | ee a 
Wellington 12 

Netherlands: 
a ae |. ‘ 


. | —_—ee 
Oe t...2-.- 


13 62.95 | 

13 64. 50 

13 86. 05 
83.15 | 91.95 
50. 95 


129. 90 
60. 25 


OS Po i } 


eis taiedaneicwwe: 
Sweden: 

Goteborg. -..------ 

Malm6 

Stockholm...........-- 


“T22}314 59.40 | 
“|3.14 79.20 


a 


314 59. 40 | 


50. 40 


314 89.10 
314 79, 20 
314113. 85 


41. 55-59. 65 


53. 60-80. 00 


Switzerland: 





OS Bee eee mae |--------- 





75. 65 

i 88. 35 

heghaainel 90. 90 

Czechoslovakia: Prague - --._- 18 33, 10) 15 57.00 

Union of South Africa: 16 

Bloemfontein 12._._____- 

Cape Town !8........- 

a 
East London 1!3__ . 


|- 

# 102. 95 
eiem spew 92. 85 
---| ; | a a 113. 95 
: “45 Se y) Pare ee es 108. 75 
Kimberley _.......__._. | Si Lectenetines 60. 85 
Pietermaritzburg !2___.._|____- : : 88. 75 
SI ER! Vee 90. 45 
Sew SRB et abe .| 122. 20 
Witwatersrand #72 --°-_-.) a es 127. 25 


! Rental shown for 2 rooms covers 1-, 2-, or 3-room dwellings. 

? An important proportion of the dwellings is of a lower standard. 

+A certain proportion of the dwellings is of a lower standard. 

‘ Based on samples of all dwellings of which the qualfty falls Sc amapreee wen { into standard A. It is prob- 
able that a high percentage of the wage earners have this or a higher standard. In New York and Chicago 
the predominant type of dwelling is the multiple dwelling house, while in other cities the family house con- 
taining 1 or a few families is predominant. 

‘ Rental shown for 2 rooms covers 1- or 2-room dwellings. 

' Private ownership. 

’ Single-family dwellings in rows. 

* As given in the International Labor Office inquiry of 1935. 

* Mostly separate houses but including some tenements or flats. 

Dwellings either in flats or in houses. 

"' A kitchenette or scullery (of from 2 to 5 square meters) is not included in the number of rooms. 

" Data referring to all dwellings which may also be taken as representative of workers’ dwellings, the 
workers’ housing standard not being very different from those of the rest of the population. The dwellings 














_ are chiefly single-family houses consisting of a single floor, often of the ‘‘bungalow”’ type, with a small garden. 


_ 4 A kitchenette which can be used only for cooking food, of an area varying between 7 and 8 square meters, 
is usually included in the number of rooms. 

“ Dwellings with central heating. 

'’ Average rents weighted according to number of dwellings covered and those net covered by the act 
protecting tenants. 

‘* Kitchen for colored servants not included in the number of rooms. 


129324—39——_7 
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POSITION OF COOPERATIVES UNDER WAGE ANp 
HOUR ACT 














THE Fair Labor Standards Act provides no express exemption fo; 
cooperatives as such, according to the decision of the Wage and Hou; 
Division, United States Department of Labor.!. Many requests haye 
been received by the Administrator for information regarding the 
status of employees of cooperatives, many of whom are shareholders 
in the association by which they are employed. 

The Administrator’s statement follows: 


The question has been asked whether cooperatives are employers and members 
who work for them employees within the terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
The term cooperative is used to describe various types of business organizations 
differing in form and method of operation. Accordingly, no statement can be 
made to cover all types of organizations calling themselves cooperatives. Hov- 
ever, it may be said generally that no justification can be found for concluding 
that member-workers of cooperatives, otherwise covered, are not entitled to the 
benefits of the act. 

Any doubt which exists must be based on the notion that cooperatives are, ir 
effect, partnerships and that no employer-employee relationship exists betweer 
them and the members who work for them. Although it is possible that there 
may be “‘workers’ ’’ cooperatives in which the interests of the members as workers 
are in all respects the same as their interests as proprietors and in which the usual 
characteristics of the employer-employee relationship do not exist, and hence i 
which the worker-members would not be employees within the meaning of the act, 
it is to be noted that cooperatives are commonly separate entities in which th 
usual characteristics of the employer-employee relationship exist as betweer 
them and worker-members. Cooperatives are generally in the corporate form 
with interests distinct from those of their members. Though their workers may 
be stockholders, as workers they are subject to the usual control and discipline o/ 
the corporate employer; they work at the discretion of the cooperative’s board of 
directors or other managerial body. Their concern, as workers, with wages, 
hours of work and other working conditions, is quite distinct from and may bi 
much greater than their interest, as stockholders, in profits or dividends. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides no express exemption in favor of coop- 
eratives as do some other statutes, and the provisions in the act defining the 
employer-employee relationship cover the relation of the ordinary cooperative to 
its workers regardless of whether or not they are stockholders or members. 



























1U.8. Department of Labor. 
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Wage and Hour Division. Release of January 11, 1939. 
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Cooperation 


THE COOPERATIVES AND TVA 


RURAL cooperative associations are of assistance to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in carrying out certain phases of its program. The 
annual report of that agency ' points out that there are 19 cooperative 
associations which are distributing TVA electricity in rural areas; 
ierracing is being done on a shared-cost basis with several soil-con- 
servation associations; and a number of cooperative organizations 
have been formed to operate refrigeration units for rural communities, 
using the low-cost refrigerator developed jointly by the Authority and 
the University of Tennessee Engineering Experiment Station. 

The experience of one association in the last-named group is cited. 
This was a Georgia association which installed a refrigerator costing 
3650. Labor estimated at about $150 was contributed by the mem- 
bers. Operating costs (electricity, interest, and depreciation) 
amounted to $176. As it was estimated that gross savings in re- 
duced losses from spoilage and waste, and in the provision of cheaper 
meats, aggregated about $476, the net saving was estimated at about 
$300, or 37 percent on the total investment, with the refrigerator 
operating at only 50 percent of capacity. During the 12 months 
ending October 31, 1937, the 61 member families stored 16,000 pounds 
of meat and other farm products. 

Up to the year under review the TVA had rendered administrative 
assistance to three cooperatives with which it had contractual rela- 
tions, but this assistance was terminated as the organizations became 
self-sufficient. These associations were Tennessee Valley Associated 
Cooperatives, formed in 1933 to reduce the relief burden in certain 
rural areas through cooperative processing and marketing of farm 
products; Southern Highlanders, Inc., a marketing organization for 
small producers of hand-craft articles, whose membership has grown 
to more than a thousand individuals and separate producing groups; 
and the Land O’The Sky Association, Inc., doing similar work for 
eight farm cooperatives engaged in canning and other activities. 

The 19 electricity cooperatives, at the end of June 30, 1938, were 
operating 3,814 miles of rural line, had 20,911 customers (of whom 
17,524 were residential customers), and had total residential electricity 
sales of $892,757, or $60.51 per customer. The report notes that the 
operation of the cooperatives was on the whole Jess profitable than 
that of the municipalities. This was attributed to differing charac- 
teristics of service, mainly a more scattered distribution of customers. 


Nevertheless, ‘four of the older organizations were strong in every 


way, having accumulated substantial consumers’ earned equities.”’ 


Generally speaking, it seems reasonable to anticipate that all cooperatives will 
be operating on a profitable basis within relatively few years, since they were 


' United States. Tennessee Valley Authority. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1938. Wash- 
ington, 1938, 2 vols. 
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established only after careful surveys as to their financial feasibility, and 
them are still in the developmental period of operations. 


On the whole, distribution operations by the municipalities and eoo. 


associations have proved financially successful. The 15 municipalitie 
cooperative associations showing surpluses at the end of the year had acc, 
consumers’ earned equities of almost $650,000, about 40 percent of this 
during the last fiscal year. 


The financial report of the Authority indicates that 15 ele: 
cooperatives had long-term obligations to the Authority which 
end of June 1938 amounted to $1,982,717. 
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Profit Sharing 


neneee 


COMPULSORY PROFIT SHARING IN VENEZUELA 


COMPULSORY sharing of net profits by an industrial or commercial 
euployer with his salaried and wage-earning employees, at rates 
renging from 2.05 percent of annual earnings for those in small enter- 
prises to 12.45 percent for those employed in large undertakings, was 
decreed in Venezuela on December 17, 1938,' based upon article 63 of 
the Labor Act of July 16, 1936.* Certain large agricultural, cattle 
raising, and fishing enterprises, in which industrial and commercial 
work predominate, are also subject to the provisions of the decree, 
but the employee’s share in the profits is to be 50 percent of that to 
which he would be entitled in the other enterprises. The decree 
specifies that sharing in profits does not entitle the employees to 
share also in management. 


Classification of Enterprises 


For determination of the percentage of profits to be distributed, 
commercial and industrial enterprises are divided into four groups. 
Large enterprises are divided into two classes: Class A includes those 
employing 400 or more persons, as well as those employing a smaller 
number if they have capital of at least 1,000,000 bolivares; and class 
B includes those having from 200 to 400 employees, as well as those 
with a smaller number if they have capital of from 200,000 to 1,000,000 
bolivares. Small enterprises are also divided into two classes: Class 
A including enterprises having 50 to 200 employees, as well as those 
employing fewer persons but having capital of 50,000 to 200,000 
bolivares; and class B, enterprises habitually employing fewer than 
50 persons and also those having less than 50,000 bolivares of capital. 


Net Profits 


Net profits for any year are those earned during the 12 months end- 
ing December 1, but an employee who has been bired or one who has 
withdrawn during the year is entitled to his proportion of the profits 
for the number of whole months of his employment. The net profits 
are found by deducting from the gross profits the general expenses of 


' Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, December 17, 1938, pp. 120,667-120,669. 
‘International Labor Office, Geneva, Legislative Series—1936, Venezuela 2. 
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the establishment or enterprise; the interest, not greater thay that 
current on the market, to which the capital is entitled; and amounts 
set apart for reserves or dividends, but these latter may not exceed 
10 percent of the capital. The decree does not allow for balan. ing of 
years showing profits with those showing losses, nor may employers 
reduce the salaries they have been paying, because of the profit. 
sharing requirement. 


Rate of Participation 


The rates of participation, based upon the employee’s earnings 
during the year, are as follows: 


Large enterprises: Percent 
Class A___-_. . 12. 45 
i) 8. 30 

Small enterprises: 

Class nes a anes 4.15 
Class B_. 2 


Profits less than the required amount, or sufficient to cover onl 
the percentages fixed in this decree, are to be distributed among the 
employees according to the above scale, each employee receiving ap 
amount proportioned to his annual earnings. As previously noted, 
employees in agricultural, cattle raising, and fishing enterprises sub- 
ject to the decree are to receive half rates. 






















Time and Mode of Payment 





Half of the employee’s share in the profits is to be paid to him 
during the 5 days preceding December 25 of each year, and the 
remaining 50 percent is to be deposited to his credit in his savings 
account in an approved Venezuelan bank, but employers who have 
already established a company savings fund or a cooperative may 
deposit the second 50 percent in these, subject to payment of interest. 
In certain emergencies, the employee may, with the approval of the 
labor inspector having jurisdiction, draw out 50 percent of the amount 
credited to him. When his connection with an enterprise ceases, the 
amounts to his credit may be transferred to some other place or 
institution, also with the approval of the labor inspector. In any 
case, after six annual payments have been deposited to his credit an 
employee may withdraw his savings. At the death of an employee. 
his heirs may at once receive the full amount of his savings. In Jan- 
uary of each year the employer is required to furnish a report of the 
profits paid to employees by him, with proof of his statements. Con- 
troversies arising under the decree are to be heard in labor courts. 
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Profit Sharing 
Retroactivity of the Decree 


Notwithstanding the fact that the decree could not normally be 
fective before December 17, 1938 (the date of its publication in the 
Gaceta Oficial), the first payment is declared to be due for the period 
‘rom December 1, 1937, to December 1, 1938. Sixty days, dating 
from December 20, 1938, are allowed for the employers to make a 
further retroactive payment, divided as above, for the time from 
July 16, 1936, the date of the Labor Act, to November 30, 1937. For 
this interval of slightly over 16 months, the payment is to be one- 
third of that to which employees are entitled for the year ending 
December 1, 1938. 


Deposit of Payments 


In an order of January 12, 1939, the Minister of Labor and Com- 
munications, who is in charge of the execution of the decree, designated 
7 banking institutions in which the deposit of profit-sharing payments 
is to be made, with the rates of interest on these deposits which each 
is willing to pay. Of the 7 institutions, 2 do not pay interest, 2 pay 1 
percent, 1 pays 2 percent, another pays 2 percent up to 5,000 bolivares 
and 1 percent up to 10,000 bolivares, and the seventh pays 2 percent 


up to 10,000 bolivares. 


} Report of Antonio C. Gonzales, American Minister at Caracas, January 14, 1939. 






































Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Apap bbbbbbbbb bb bbb bb bbb bbb bbb ahah ph rabbit arith rOOoes 


MEDICAL CARE FOR LOW-INCOME FARM FAMIL Ips 





THE Farm Security Administration, with the cooperation 0! State 
medical associations, has developed plans under which low- 


Come 
farm families are being helped to obtain medical care at moders 


COST. 


Such plans, in November 1938, covered more than 78,000 families jp 
20 States... The provision of medical care is an outgrowth of thp 


rehabilitation program covering more than 600,000 low-incon, 
destitute farm families. As a lending agency, the Farm Security 
Administration found, quite apart from any humanitarian purposes. 
that a family in good health is a better credit risk than one in poor 
health and that good health is a necessary part of a family’s economic 


and 


rehabilitation. 
The rehabilitation program is designed to assist relief families to 
become independent self-sustaining units and to this end loans are 


made, after plans have been worked out by trained agricultura! and 
home-management supervisors with the farmers and their wives, for 
the operation of the farms and homes. Rehabilitation loans are jade 
principally to enable the farmer to purchase farm equipment, live- 
stock, fertilizer, seed, etc. The loans, carrying interest at 5 percent 
and secured by crop liens and mortgages on livestock, average about 
$300. It has been the experience of the Administration that the 
loans are generally repaid. This credit is extended only to farmers 
who cannot obtain assistance elsewhere, and as they are what would 
be ordinarily rated as poor risks the Government’s security is depend- 
eat upon their success, which in turn depends, in part, upon their 
being in good physical condition. 


Provisions of Plans 


The plans developed by the Farm Security Administration to 
provide medical care for its borrowers are put into effect only wit!: the 
cooperation of the local medical societies. As a first step, an avree- 
ment is made with the State medical association, outlining the gener! 
principles acceptable to the association, after which the local me«ical 





1 Farm Security Administration. Medical-Care Plans for Low-IncomeF arm Families. Pres 
November 1, 1938. 
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aocieties in the areas most needing this service are approached for the 
purpose of working out the details of a plan for borrower families. 

The plans, as agreed upon with the medical societies, provide that 
in general the total amount a borrower is to spend in a given period, 
ysually one year, will be within the amount he is considered able to 
pay (as determined by the farm plan) and that the family shall have 
‘ree choice of a physician. ‘They also provide that the funds for the 
payment of medical costs and fees shall be paid to a trustee at the 
beginning of the period and may then be pooled into a common fund 
or credited to the individual families, according to the agreement 
reached by the local physicians and the families concerned. The 
amount paid by persons covered by the plans varies in the different 
localities but is usually between $20 and $30 per family per year. 
Where necessary, the Farm Security Administration will increase the 
size of its loan to a borrower in order that he may participate in the 
plan. 

The plan which is in most general use provides that a part of the 
money shall be set aside for surgical cases, hospitalization, and emer- 
cency needs and that the remainder shall be divided into equal monthly 
allotments for the payment of medical fees for the period covered. 
Monthly statements are submitted by physicians for their services. 
If the allotment for the month is sufficient, all bills are paid in full and 
any balance is carried forward to the next month or to the end of the 
period. If the funds are not sufficient to pay the physicians’ bills 
for the month, however, the allotment is prorated among the phy- 
sicians, and any funds remaining from previous periods may either 
be used to complete payment of the bills for months in which funds 
were not adequate or be returned to the families, as the terms of the 
agreement may provide. 

If the plan provides that a separate fund is to be kept for each 
family, the physician agrees to provide medical care for the period 
for the amount designated. If the actual cost of service rendered is 
less than the sum set aside, the balance is refunded to the family, 
but if it is greater the physician continues attendance during the 
period without additional compensation. This type of plan does not 
provide for hospitalization but sometimes it is varied to provide for 
pooling part of the payments from all families to meet hospitalization 
and emergencies. 

The experience with the two types of plans has shown that for low- 
income families the pooled-fund plan is preferable, as it insures ade- 
quate care in cases of protracted and serious illness and protects the 
doctor from having to care for such cases without compensation. 

Both plans have proved effective in the preventive aspects of medi- 
cine. Families which, because of inability to pay, would ordinarily 
postpone seeking medical attention until minor illnesses became chronic 
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or serious are able to have such care, while in many areas Physicians 
who have previously served Farm Security Administration borrowers 
with little or no compensation are assured of reasonable pay ment. 
In both plans payment for medical care is based on the expected 
income of the family and the physicians use a uniform fee schedule 
as the basis for their charges. Since the incomes of these families 
range from $20 to $300 a year it is realized that they cannoj pay 
heavy fees and the families generally realize that even though ne 
medical attention may be needed in the year the security afforded is 
worth the investment. In general there is no abuse of the privilese 
in requesting unnecessary medical attention, and in the rare instances 
where such demands have been made the local representative of the 
Farm Security Administration has usually been able to adjust the 
matter. If he fails to do so, however, the family may be dropped 
from the program. Physicians, in general, are pleased with the pro- 
gram since families who were formerly unable to pay anything are 
now able to pay at least a part of the customary fees. 
















Extent of Prepayment Plans 





County plans for medical care are in operation in 120 counties iy 
the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri. 
Mississippi, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, and Tennessee. Agreements 
have been reached with the State medical associations in Colorado. 
Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North and South Dakota. 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

A report, for the first 9 months of 1938, of a county medical plan 
in 1 of the Southern States covers 304 families paying an average of 
approximately $26 per year per family. The amount available in 
the medical fund was $439.85 per month, or $5,278.20 for the year. 
The bills presented for the 9-month period totaled $5,316.44 ‘of which 
$3,945.93 had been paid. There was a surplus of $12.72 in the first 
month but a deficit in each of the succeeding 8 months. The monthly 
payments on a pro-rata basis had ranged from 53 to 89 percent of 
the bills. The hospital fund for the year amounted to $2,639.10 
and the bills to $1,769 of which $1,549.69 was paid, the pro-rata 
monthly payments ranging from 67 to 100 percent of the total bill. 

In North and South Dakota, because of the large number of families 
in need of help as a result of repeated droughts, State-wide programs 
were put into effect in November 1938. It was expected that a large 
proportion of the 77,000 families eligible in the 2 States would become 
members of the farmers’ aid corporations. The fee charged was $2 
per month per family, to be used for emergency medical and dental 
care, emergency hospitalization, and for necessary drugs and medical 
supplies, and home nursing. This plan covers service only for acute 
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or emergency conditions. Charges are based on a special schedule of 
fees agreed upon by the interested organizations and a fixed propor- 
“ion is set aside for the different services. 

Medical prepayment plans have also been organized on a community 
basis. One such program, started in March 1938, is administered 
by the families themselves which pay annual membership dues of 
318 per family for general practitioner care. In several communities 
the homesteaders have organized voluntary beneficial associations 
which serve as the agencies for the conclusion of special agreements 
with physicians and hospitals. In still other cases the Farm Security 
Administration advances the money for medical care and the loans 
are repaid when the crops are sold. 

With the exception of public health nurses placed in a number of 
the projects, the Farm Security Administration is avoiding subsidiz- 
ing medical care as far as possible. The report states that as yet 
“there has not been sufficient experience with these various plans to 
perfect them. Adjustments and changes will be necessary. It is 
not felt that these programs are a final answer to all the problems of 
medical care in rural areas, but it is felt that they are worth-while 
examples of methods which may be used in approaching these prob- 
lems.” 

oovcooee 


CONGRESS ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


THE organization of a Council on Industrial Health was authorized 
at a meeting of the House of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association in 1937. It was decided by the members that a series of 
conferences should be held for the purpose of clarifying the objectives 
of the industrial health movement and the first annual congress was 
held accordingly in Chicago, January 9 and 10, 1939. The meeting 
was attended by approximately 250 leaders in industrial health work. 
The plans of the Council include an investigation of present activities 
in the field of industrial health, the objectives of this study being to 
outline problems of health in industry ayd to indicate what is being 
done about them. Another phase of the Council’s plan for the 
advancement of industrial health is a stimulation of clinical discus- 
sions on industrial medical problems through the State and county 
medical organizations.! 

In his statement to the congress, Dr. Seeger, chairman of the 
Council, pointed out that there had been a lag among the rank and 
file of practising physicians who care for the great mass of industrial 
workers, in acquainting themselves with preventive and curative 





' Data are from Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago), January 21, 1939 (p. 241) and 
statement made to the Congress on Industrial Health by Dr. Stanley J. Seeger, chairman. 
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measures developed by medical and engineering experts in { 
of industrial hygiene. This lag is due both to the rapid deve! 
of industry and to the failure of medical educational systems | 
the importance of industrial medicine and give it due import 
courses of study. ‘‘The implications of the development of i, 
and the change in the practice of medicine effected by wo 
compensation laws has not been sufficiently emphasized.”’ 
the practising physician must attempt to orient himself in 

panding field and must study the aims and accomplishment: 
various organized agencies concerned with industrial health pr 

The program of this first conference was devoted to conside; 
of the points of view of organized medicine and of the princip! pro. 
fessional, governmental, and nonmedical agencies responsible {\r ¢] 
health of the working population. 

In commenting editorially on the results of the conference, thp 
Journal of the American Medical Association points out that indus. 
trial medicine has progressed greatly in the past quarter century an¢ 
that within the profession a career in preventive industrial practic, 
is being increasingly recognized as a worthy aim in itself. Thy 
conference furnished every indication, it is said, that lay organizations 
welcomed the opportunity to learn at first hand the attitude whic) 
organized medicine takes toward industrial practice. 


It 
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Industrial Accidents 


MEPPPIOPIII III IDI P III IOI IO IID DOD IDOI IO DIDI DODO ODDO DIDI OGIO DOOD OL OO OOS 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING 1937 


By Max D. Kossoris and Swen KJjAkEr, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


IN 1937 there were approximately 19,600 occupational deaths, 
\27,000 permanent injuries, and slightly less than 1,700,000 tem- 
porary injuries in the United States, according to estimates of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. These estimates covered 
not only workers, but also self-employed persons. For employed 
workers the estimates indicate 17,800 deaths, 111,900 permanent 
iojuries, and 1,533,600 temporary disabilities, 01 a total of about 
1,663,300. The total occupational injuries for the United States, 
including those to workers and self-employed proprietors, amounted 
to 1,838,000. 

Mining and quarrying appears to have been the most hazardous of 
the industry groups studied. The ratio of 2,028 deaths for every 
million employees is the highest of any of the groups. The total of 
115,048 disabilities per million employees in this industry indicates 
that, on the average, 1 out of every 8 employees was injured during 
the year. Construction ranked second, with approximately 1,048 
fatalities per million employees, and, on the average, 1 out of every 
8 employees injured during the year. Miscellaneous transportation, 
including busses, taxis, marine, and air transportation industries, 
ranked third in fatality ratio. Agriculture, which in the aggregate 
had more fatalities than any other single group, had 416 fatalities per 
million employees. 

The 79 industries studied in the annual survey included more than 
20,000 identical establishments for which figures were available for 
1936 and 1937. These establishments had about 4% million employees 
during 1937 and a total exposure of nearly 8% billion employee-hours. 
The entire group experienced 898 deaths, 59 permanent total disa- 
bilities, 10,390 permanent partial disabilities, and 129,397 temporary 
total disabilities. The total time loss of 18,500,000 days averaged 
4.3 days for every worker employed during the year. For the entire 
group surveyed, the average number of disabling injuries per million 
employee-hours worked increased slightly from 17.06 in 1936 to 17.19 
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in 1937, and the average days lost per thousand hours worked remained je 43D 
practically constant with 2.25 for 1936 and 2.26 for 1937. ences 
Outstanding io 1937 for high frequency rates (that is, average dou 
number of disabling injuries per million employee-hours) were logging To & 
with a frequency rate of 116.11, sawmills with 63.06, pulp manufac. J cos 
turing with 51.64, fertilizer manufacturing with 41.59, and brick. tile, 
and terra-cotta manufacturing with 35.08. The frequency rate fo; 
logging was 8 percent in excess of that of 107.43 for 1936, and the T 
rate for sawmills increased slightly as did that for fertilizers. On the nt 
other hand, the frequency rate for pulp manufacturing decreased froy, the 
60.56, and that for brick, tile, and terra cotta from 38.68. tha 
Industries with low frequency rates were coke ovens with 4.21, mel 
cement with 4.87, women’s clothing with 4.88, gas manufacturing with rail 
5.78, tobacco products with 5.87, men’s clothing with 6.02, explosives I 
with 6.10, knit goods with 7.05, and electrical machinery, apparatus, am 
and supplies with 7.80. The entire printing and publishing group wo 
showed low frequency rates, as did the laundry and dry cleaning group. inj 
The survey revealed no definite relationship of industrial injuries to thi 
changes in employment. In some industries increases in employment fal 
were accompanied by increased frequency rates, while in others sel 
decreases in employment had the same effect. In still others, decreases 
in employment were accompanied by increases or decreases in the mi 
frequency rate. For instance, in the explosives industry, a 14.5 per- m 
cent increase in employment was matched by a 10.8 percent decrease Ir 
in the frequency rate. Cement had a similar experience, as had ma- ac 
chine tools and pulp manufacturing. But a decrease of 1.7 percent in fc 
soap-manufacturing employment resulted in an increase of 51.9 per- g1 
cent in the frequency rate. In other industries, such as confectionery tI 
and logging, considerable increases in frequency rates were experienced ‘ 
with practically no changes in employment. t 
An analysis of the distribution of the types of injuries indicates that e 
the cement industry had more fatalities per thousand injuries than t 





any other industry. Its ratio of 68 fatalities per thousand injuries, 
however, appears to be due to the absence of minor injuries, inasmuch 
as the frequency rate for the industry is only 4.87. For the electric 
power and light industry, the fatality ratio dropped from 29 in 1936 
to 17 in 1937, but for the miscellaneous utility groups, that is, estab- 
lishments carrying on activities falling into more than one of the 
industries listed, the number of fatalities remained practically con- 
stant, with 33 in 1936 and 34 in 1937. 

The individual reports of the cooperating establishments indicated 
clearly that a large percentage was able to go through the entire year 
with no or very few disabling injuries. On the other hand, other 
establishments with essentially the same hazards and in the same size 
group of employment had a considerable number of such disabilities. 
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As has been indicated in earlier surveys and special studies, the experi- 
ences of the establishments without injuries indicate beyond any 
joubt that most of the injuries reported could have been prevented. 
To establishments with injury experiences, the problem of safety is a 
constant challenge—but a challenge which can be met. 


Estimates of Disabling Industrial Injuries During 1937 


The data already referred to for the national experience are given 
in table 1. Footnotes indicate the degree of comprehensiveness of 
the information on which these estimates are based. It will be noted 
that for some of these industries the estimates were based on frag- 
mentary data, while for others, such as manufacturing, mining, and 
railroads, the estimates are based on comprehensive information. 

In contrast with the estimates for 1936, those for 1937 have been 
amplified to include self-employed proprietors as well as employed 
workers. The total of the two groups is the total of all occupational 
injuries. In two of the industries, however, it was impossible to make 
this segregation; thus, included in agriculture are self-employed 
farmers and family labor, and included in mining and quarrying are 
self-employed miners. 

In the mining and quarrying group, anthracite and bituminous-coal 
mining together accounted for about 1,400 fatalities, and mining of 
metals (not including iron) accounted for an additional 160 deaths. 
In the public utilities group, the telephone and telegraph industry 
accounted for approximately 20 deaths, light, power, and gas utilities 
for about 150, and street railways for the remainder. The railroad 
group includes both steam and electric railroads. The miscellaneous 
transportation group includes trucking, taxicabs, busses, pipe lines, 
water shipping, and aircraft. The services and miscellaneous indus- 
tries group includes finance, government, educational and professional 
employment, and the large group of miscellaneous services and indus- 
tries not elsewhere classified. 


TaBLeE 1.—Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1937 





Number of injuries, by extent of disability 





All disabilities Death 


Industry group 





Total 


Employ- 
eS 


Self-em- 


Employ- 
ees 


Self-em- 
ployed 





Er ee a ee 


Agriculture ! 

Mining and quarrying ? 
i a RR ee aR 
Manufacturing 3 

Public utilities 3 

Trade—wholesale and retail ! 

Railroads ¢ 

Miscellaneous transportation ’ 

Services and miscellaneous industries 7___- 


1, 838, 000 


270, 500 
107, 800 
391, 700 
364, 400 

16, 500 
241, 200 
40, 100 
42, 400 





1, 663, 300 


2 270, 500 
4 107, 800 
§ 353, 300 
354, 300 
16, 500 
191, 000 
40, 100 


$ 300, 600 





17, 800 














2 4, 500 
41,900 
§ 3, 300 
2, 300 
300 

2, 200 
800 
600 





$1,900 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1937—Conti 
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Number of injuries, by extent of disability 
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_ Employ- | Self-em- mm Employ- hes 
Total eas ployed Total | Po ie 

All industries _- — 126, 700 111, 900 14, 800 /1, 691, 700 1, 533, 600 5G 
Agriculture !_____- ; |S 38: * [er 252, 500 2 252, 500 
Mining and quarrying 3_. ” 3, 300 43,300 |.....__.__] 102, 600 | 4 102, 600 
Construction !________- -.--------| 20,600 | 418, 500 2,100 | 367,400 | 5331, 500 5 One 
Manufacturing *___- 27, 900 27,000 | 900 | 334,000 | 325, 000 » (My 
Public utilities 3_____.___- ; Seamed 700 RE 15, 500 15, 500 
Trade—wholesale and retail!_._...._.____| 32, 000 25, 300 | 6,700 | 206,400 | 163, 500 19 Oy 
(eee 1, 400 > See 37, 900 37, 900 ¢ 
Miscellaneous transportation 7__..______- 2, 200 1, 500 700 39, 400 27, 100 9 2 
Services and miscellaneous industries ?___.| 25,100 | § 20, 700 | 4,400 | 336,000 | § 278, 000 BO vy 











1 Based on fragmentary data. 


5 Includes W. P. A. projects. 
1 Includes self-employed proprietors and family 6 Based on Interstate Commerce Commiss 
labor. 


’ Based on small sample study. 
3’ Based on comprehensive survey. § Includes C, C. C, projects. 
4 Includes self-employed proprietors. 















Table 2 indicates the relative hazards of each of the industry 


groups by showing per million workers the number of fatalities, per. 
manent, and temporary injuries. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Number of Industrial Injuries per Million Workers, by Industry 
Group and Type of Disability, 1937 












Extent of disability 
Industry group 

































Total | Fatal Permanent) | “—— 

ER SRE ie pe ee ees a ed 40, 159 430 2, 702 
Agriculture !__-_._...- 24, 978 416 1, 247 
Mining and quarrying (includes petroleum and natural 

| RE IR NSS SE AE PE Oe 115, 048 2, 028 3, 522 | 109, 498 
Olnilrustion MES eS ithe io taesaaliahat tiated iaminititdinaation 112, 230 1, 048 5, 877 | 08 
TR, gig. Sonsini cde od ca wien arian tit casa 36, 379 236 2,772 
Public utilities ?.............__- Se er ea ee. 17, 591 320 746 
Trade—wholesale and retail!» = 29, 407 339 3, 895 
ESE a eT ae a ATE 34, 098 680 1, 190 128 
Miscellaneous transportation ER SEER aE on RP 36, 730 755 1, 887 1, ORS 
Services and miscellaneous industries 4_______________ 40, 842 258 2, 812 772 






















1 Based on fragmentary data. 3 Based on Interstate Commerce Commission ‘ata. 
3 Based on comprehensive survey. ‘ Based on small sample studies. 












Survey Data 





The entire group surveyed included 20,167 identical establishments 
for 1936 and 1937. The reason for using identical establishments was 
to maintain strict comparability in the exposure study in order to 
determine changes in the disabling-injury experience from 1936 to 
1937. For the entire group, employment increased from 3,890,()()0 
in 1936 to 4,294,000 in 1937. Similarly, the employee-hours worked 
increased from nearly 8 billion to nearly 8% billion. The total number 
of disabling injuries increased from 130,573 to 140,744, resulting in a 
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relatively slight increase in the frequency rate (i. e. the average 
number of disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked) 
from 17.06 to 17.19. The severity rate, however, remained practi- 
cally unchanged, with 2.25 and 2.26 respectively in 1936 and 1937. 
There was very little change in the total number of fatalities and 
permanent total disabilities. Permanent partial injuries increased by 
about 1,350, and temporary total disabilities by about 10,000. 

For the total manufacturing group, with 18,112 identical estab- 
lishments, employment increased from nearly 3% million to slightly 
above 4 million. Similarly, employee-hours worked increased from 
7, billion to nearly 8 billion, and the total number of disabling in- 
juries from nearly 126,000 to approximately 135,000. The resulting 
increase in the frequency rate from 17.81 to 17.82 was slight, as was 
the practically negligible increase in the severity rate from 2.30 to 
2.31. The total time lost in 1937 amounted to 17,493,500 days, or 
approximately 4.3 days for each employee. 

Logging experienced the highest frequency rate of 116.11, repre- 
senting an 8.1 percent increase over the 1936 rate of 107.43. Saw- 
mills, with the next highest frequency rate, 63.06, also experienced 
an increase over the frequency rate of 61.81 in 1936. The industries 
with low frequency rates have already been cited. It is pertinent 
here, however, to indicate that most of these industries experienced 
decreases from their 1936 rates. Additional groups to which attention 
is directed are the laundry and dry-cleaning establishments which 
show low rates in 1937 and in each instance a decrease over 1936.! 


TaBLe 3.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 20,167 Identical 
Establishments, 1936 and 1937 


1936 





Number of disabling injuries 


Num- 
ber | 

4 ye f — Total Fre- 
Industry ‘ ploy- | hours Per- | Tem. time quen-| v 
‘| ees (in | mp | ma- | ™2- . | _ lost cy 

(in mil- i} nent | ary (days) rate! 

thou- | lions) Death! total 
sands) dis- 
abil- 
ity 


Resulting in 


ments 





All industries 20, 167) 3, 8S , 998) 130, 573 : 58) 9, 043)120, 5y1)16, 365, 410)? 17.06)? : 


Manufacturing 


Total, manufacturing__-- ‘ 3, , 513)125, 722 S 52) 8, 819)116, 046/15, 475, 713)? 17.81 








Chemical products 3 5, 631 f 459) 5,083) 1,119, 303)? 12.75 
Druggist prepara- 
.. ae f 283 : 20 260 46,525) 6.29 
Explosives.......__- y 7 : 92) 17 68 60,332) 6.84 

c K 874) nd 21 844 101, 321; 41. 45 
Paints and varnishes. 560 46 505| 121,400) 13.81 
Petroleum refining __ 95 1, 275} . 131} 1,120) 289,052) 11.59} 2. 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
TS 


' The data shown in table 3 are available also for individual States and will be furnished on request. 
129324—39——_8 
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TaBie 3.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 20,167 Identicg) 
Establishments, 1936 and 1937—Continued 


1936—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Con. 


Chemical products—C on. 











ae 
Soap 
Not elsewhere classi- | 
ae 


Rayon and ac 


















Food products 
| ee 
Canning and pre- | 

SE 
Confectionery. ------ 
Flour, feed, and 

other grain-mil] 
|]: 
Slaughtering and 
meat packing... -- 
Sugar refining. __.__ . 
Not elsewhere classi- 

















































Iron and steel] and their 
aes 
Iron and steel____ 
Hardware._____- a 
Machine tools._-___- 
Stamped and enam- | 















































eled ware__.____- ; 
Steam fittings and 
apparatus... .___. 
REIS aD 
Structural and or- 
namental iron 
_ ae 
Not elsewhere classi- 











Leather and leather 
Se J 
aa 
Boots and shoes_.-. 
Not elsewhere classi- 


























Lumber and lumber 
es 
TE ba 
Planing mills 
ee 
Furniture.........-- 
Not elsewhere classi- 
fied 






























Machinery (not trans- 
portation) ............- 
Agricultural imple- 














eee 
Electrical machin- 

ery, apparatus,and 

~  ” 








Foundry and ma- 
chine- shop prod- 
aaa 

Not elsewhere classi- 

fied 





























estab- 
lish- 
ments 


to 


192 
760 
350 
162 


348 


166 
139 


550 
146 
385 


201 

91 
657 
337 
743 


i) 


100 


263 


1, 247 











1, 070 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30 


108 
1S 


712 
500 

» 
24 


~ 


40 
26 


162 
34 
125 


208 
13 


93 


512 


55 


179 


129 








149 


Em- 


ploy- 
ee- 


hours} 


(in 
mil- 
lions) 


141 


575 
YS 


7] 
59 


239 
36 


1, 542 
1, 092 


439 
73 


198 


1, 073 
113 


| 
| 





Number of disabling injuries 





Total 





% 
me) 
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—_ 

= 
~J 
Ww 
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, 671 


1,614 


Resulting in— 





Death 





6, 404| 
1, 461| 


26, 680 
17, 654 
1, 672 
S19 


2, 492 


1, 449 


, 651 


_ 








- oreo 


120 


44). 
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Per- 
ma- 
nent 
total 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 





to 


ae 
- 


Son 
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_— 


—e 


ee 


25 


100 








Per- 
ma- 
nent 
par- 
tial 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 


1, 896 
1,018 
166 
48 
389 


83 
97 


1, 671 
213 


378 


556 
524 


Tem- 
po- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
abii 
ity 


402 
213 


1, 671 


12, 863] 1 
1, 535 


1, 650 
540 
1, 508 


5, 973 
1, 410 


24, 557 


Ww 


16, 103) 2, 


2, 774 


7, 408 








5, 824 


Total 
time 
lost 
(days) 


rate 


43,850) 9.67 
68, 650 


388, 173 


, 462, 077 
235, 901 


143, 141 


54, 009) 


248, 239 


644, 706 


111, 755 


24, 32 


3, 309, 320 


16, 456) 2, 237, 806 

1, 501 164, 798 

767 72, 129 

2, 094 348, 707 

1, 353 166, 142 
1, 545 161, 846} 3 

701 134, 449 


23, 443 


274, 996}? 


112, 725 
156, 532 
5, 739 
643, 942 
610, 915 
357, 088 
586, 819 
491, 119 


598, 001 


292, 604 


215, 118 


480, 334 


847, 881 
749, 271 
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' 79 7 
“ 









11.05) #8 


18. 00) 1 
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TasLE 3.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 20,167 Identical 
Establishments, 1936 and 1937—Continued 


1936—Continued 





Industry 





Num. 
ber 
of 
€stab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 


ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees 
(in 
thou- 


sands) 


Em- 
ploy- 
ee- 


hours 
(in 
mil- 
ions) 


Number of disabling injuries 








— 


Manufacturing—C on. 


Paper and allied prod- 
1¢ts- x ‘ eae 
Pul EE 
Pat. ..6 
Both paper and pulp. 
Folding boxes--.-..-- 
Set-up boxes 4 
Not elsewhere classi- 

ae 


Printing and _ 
products... .-- 
Book and job-. 
News and periodical. 
Not elsewhere classi- 


Rubber and rubber ‘sa 
| 


ucts. _.- 
Rubber tires. 5 
Rubber goods (other | 
than tires) __- 
Not elsewhere classi- 
hewn 


»Stone, clay, and glass 
products... 2 
Brick, tile, and terra 
cotta Be indearanenis ‘ 


Glass SS a 

> a 

Not elsewhere classi- 
fied 


Textile and textile-mill 
produc’ 
Carpets and rugs 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s_- 
Cotton goods 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon prod- 
ucts, not elsewhere 
classified 
Woolen goods_______. 
Not elsewhere classi- 
fied 


Transportation equip- 
ment 
Motor vehicles 
Shipbuilding 
N s csewhet i classi- 


Mi iscellaneous manufac- 


Coke ovens 
Tobacco products_ _. 
Radio and phono- 
nsatecccess 








15 
338 


183 
225 
143 
67 
15 
362 
24 
202 


58 





See footnotes at end of table. 








201 


5, 456 


2, 639 
212 
2, 037 
465 
103 
14, 372 
300 
625 
367 

6, 952 


923 
1, 503 


125 
2, 527 
1, 050 
5, 645 
3, 930 
1, 546 

169 


2, 508 
86 
484 
542 


Resulting in— 








Per- 
ma- 
nent 
Death| total 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 








Per- 
ma- 
nent 
par- 
tial 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 





Tem- 
po- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 





6, 121 
203) 

1, 681 

2 789) 
782 | 
285 


381 


1, 961] 
917) 
ROR) 


146 


2, 070 
1, 651 


236 
183 


5, 233 


2, 550 
173 
1, 960 
453 


97 


13, 565 
256 
593 
340 

6, 652 
853 
1, 445 


122 
2, 312 


992 





Total Fre- | Se- 
time quen-| ver- 


lost cy 


ity 


(days) | rate! |rate! 





748, 514) 223. 


oa 890) 60. 56 
57 » 202 29, 57 
3081 517) 25. 28 
72 
36, 62@| 10. 83 


84,915] 21. 


58, 364) 18. | 


289, 283) 2 6. 


137,158) 6. 4 
111,728) 7. 


40, 397) 10. 


218, 031 
180, 164 


23, 104 
14, 763 


554, 074 


203, 472) ; 
113, 880 
191, 881 

37, 330 


7, 511 


1, 306, 439 
61, 809 
74, 424 
45, 083 

466, 056 
115, 510 
81, 860 


6, 665 
329, 422 
125, 610 
801, 401 
512, 659 
271, 009 


17, 733 





455, 729 
58, 306 
49, 790 


67, 940 


12 
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Industry 


Num- 
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| of ploy- 
| estab- 
lish- 
ments} thou- 
sands) 


Num- | 





Manufacturing—C on. 


Miscellaneous manufac- 
turing—C ontinued. 
Smelting and refin- 


ing (nonferrous) - _- 


Nonferrous metal 





Nonmanufacturing 


Streetcar_...__.- 


Both streetcar 


and bus_____-- 


Electric light and 


power, and gas.___- 


Electric power 


where classified__- 


Laundry and dry clean- 


Dry cleaning~-...---- 
Laundries. _......... 
Both laundry“ and | 

dry cleaning... __-. 


proguces............ 


Public utilities. __....._- 
Transportation _____- 

















Em- | 


ploy- 
ee- 


hours 


(in 
mil- 
lions) 










| Number of disabling injuries 





Resulting in— 








Tem- | 


po- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
abil- 

ity 

















































Ch 


Manufacturing 


Total manufacturing. -_- 


Chemical products. -__--- 


Druggist prepara- 


a ate eile 
Explosives__.....---- 
Fertilizers__......_-- 
Paints and varnishes. 
Petroleurm refining__. 


Rayon and _ allied 


products_.......... 
ee oI ae 
Not elsewhere classi- 
SE ees 
Food products__...-..---- 
a TI. 
Canning and preserv- 
alec alinials jiamatoe 
Confectionery _ ._-__- 


Flour, feed, and 
other = grain-mill 


products_........-- 
See footnotes at end of table. 





18, 112 


8, 470| 140, 744 





7, 941/134, 931 




















1, 409 


194 
32 
361 
357| 
95| 





14 
72 


1, 878 
482 


363 
208 





535 








476 
48) 
15} 
23| 


44 


117 
48| 


31 
150 


572 
109 


78 
59 























123, 947 


5, 725 





267 
70 
924 
540) 
1, 349) 


455 
320 


1, 800 
12, 187 


1, 651 


1, 997 
652 


1, 536 
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T pie 3.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 20,167 Identical 
Establishments, 1936 and 1937—Continued 


1937—Continued 





Number of disabling injuries 





Num- ing in— 
—- re Resulting in 
j.. ; —_ Total | Fre- 

Industry ploy- ~; Per- am i "ar 14 
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(in oa. nent = ; (days) | rate 
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abil- abil- 
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Manufacturing—Con. 








Food products—C on. 
§ laughtermg and 
meat packing 
Sugar refining - ; 
Not elsewhere classi- 


687, 717 
140, 883 





190 19, 783 
Jron and steel and their 


products. 2, 19% y . 29, OY: 241) , 255) 26, 582) 3, 964, 257 
Iron and. steel _ a 7 588} 1, 20% . Q| ’ 17, 419} 2, 649, 575 


Hardware = ; re 7| 1,683) 228, 991 
Machine tools - : ‘ ‘ Dedede 1, 041 124, 987 


Stamped and enam- 

eled ware... - 348 f , 717) 5} 2,300| 424, 667 
Steam —s and 

apparatus... ...--- ¢ , 68% ae 1,559] 154,627 
Stoves. 1,666) 171,096) : 
Structural and orna- 

mental iron work. 3: : 779 
Not elsewhere classi- 


tr a elites 135| 39, 533) 7.55 


Leather and leather prod- 
ucts 


























170, 781 








294, 084|411. 1f 
118, 390) 19. 96 
162, 359] 9.18 


92 13, 335) 20. 41 


Boots and shoes__.-- - 
Not elsewhere classi- 





Lumber and lumber 


le eee ; 18, 662) 197 , 17, 020) 2, 702, 586)4 52. 62 

i 91! 2, 896 170| 2,697 535, 492/116. 11 
Planing mills 57 2, 623 300} 2,313 380, 837| 33. 33 
Sawmills 337 5, 289 33} 293) 4, 962 631, 489) 63. 06 


Furniture 743 5) 3,907 3] 483} 3,409 591, 399) 19.99 
oe classi- 
fi 

















3, 947 282] 2,639| 563, 369) 53. = 7 





























Machinery (not trans- 


portation) 2, , 24, 699) 2, 296) 22, 296) 3, 077, 801 |*20. ils 
Agricultural imple- | 











2, 785 373| 2,407 350, 674| 21. 93| 


machin- | w 
apparatus, | ” 
i. 3, 702 3,186} 587,400) 7.80) 1.24 
Foundry and ma- | 
—~ fhe prod- 


uc 247 | 9,573 8,818) 1,157,408) 30.80] 3.72 
Not elsewhere classi- 


ll ——— 8, 639 7, sss 982, 229) 22. 85) . 60 
Paper and allied prod- 


749 7, 201 6, 526) 848, 495/424. 49/43 
15 3 42, 411| 51. 64| 7 


114 L, 619) 200, 920) 27. 88 4 Hl 
Both paper and pulp. 122 3, 329. 3, 139! 376,407) 26.74) 3.02 


Folding boxes 176 675 93, 769) 20.55) 2. 65 
Set-up boxes_____ 245 : 351) 298 65, 301) 13.71) 2.55 
Not elsewhere clas- 

sified 


77 7 517 69, 687' 24. 34! 2. 96 
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TABLE 3.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 20,167 Identica) 
Establishments, 1936 and 1937—-Continued 





Industry 


Num- 
Num- ber 
ber of 
of em- 
estab- | P loy- 
lish- (in 
ments thou- 
sands) 





Rubber 





Textile and textile-mill 


Transportation 
ment 


Miscellaneous manufac- 
turing 





Manufacturing—Con. 


Printing and publishing 
products_---_- 
Book and job 
News and periodical 
Not elsewhere clas- 
ee 


and 
products__-_-. 
Rubber tires. 


Rubber goods “‘siiae 


than tires) __- 


Not elsewhere clas- | 


sified 


, 
Stone, clay, and glass 
dl =e 


Brick, tile, and terra 
ae 

Cement_- 

Pottery_. ee aK 

Not elsew here clas- 


ea ae 
Carpets and rugs. = 
Clothing, men’s_-_._- 
Clothing, women’s - 
Cotton goods_...___. 
Dyeing and finish- 
eee 
Silk and rayon prod- 

ucts, not elsewhere 

classified 


Woolen goods. _. 
Not am classi- 


equip- 
Shipbuilding 


Not elsewhere classi- 


Coke ovens.._......- 
Tobacco products. -- 
Radio and phono- 
graph 
Smelting and refin- 
ing (nonferrous)... 
Nonferrous metal 





rubber | 


2,745] 722 
24 19 
406 62 
545 38 
478| 276 
164 30 
592| 131 
15 7 
338| 103 





ss S eS 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Em- 





ploy- 


ee- 


hours 


(in 
mil- 


lions) 


Number of disabling injuries 





| 
| 
| 


Resulting in— 





Total 
Death 


Per- 
ma- 
nent 
total 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 








2,220] 138 
| 1416 63 
652 66 
152 10 
52| 96| 
25) 64) 


849 142! 
507 il 
110) 18| 
134 65) 
71 7 


225 343 
143 303 
67 32 








362 128 
24 10 
202 45 
58 41 
70 25 
8 7 


288 
126 
135 


26) 


162 
100 


33 


236) 


13 
185 








5,729; 39 
2 >| 
2, 643) 16 
77) 11 
2, 262) 8 
516) 3 


14, 245 5| 45) 38 
1 

seal 4 
317| 

7, 044! 12 
829 3 

1, 664 2 
152 1 
2,171 9 


293 
85 
489 


451 
1, 094 
174 


40 
18 
17 





2, 103 12 1 
1, 012) eee 
901) ee 
190| 3 1 
2, 118 17 2 
1, 567 10) 2 


—_— 


meme © 





—— 











Per- 
ma- 
nent 


par- 
tial 
dis- 

abil- 
ity 


185 


110 


24 


20 
351 


48 
73 


132 












Total 
time 
—_ lost 
rary (days) 
total 
dis- 
abil- 
ity 














328, 802) 47 





} rt Se. 
quen-| ver. 
cy | ity 

| Tate! |rate 





| 


1, 905 441.6 
899 160, 653} 8.03) 1. 98 
844 104, 943) 6.6: 

162 63, ~ 7.21) 2.4 
2,002} 232, 740/412. 24/41. 4 
1,509} 133,741) 15.70) 1 

sad 40, 250! 9. 27 









629, 


s, 749) 


mR tN 


| 
074} 421, 20/42 


2.514) 290,088) 35.08) 3.8 
136} 107,112) 4.87) 2.9 
2.162) 181, 502) 19.30 1.55 
501| 37, 982) 14.88) 1.1 


13, 440) 1, 357, 615 
347 87, 997 
559 98, 356 
295 50, 776 

6, 679 545, 830 
778 77, 378 
1, 589 123, 234 
144 14, 151 
2,029 266, 157 
1, 020 93, 736 


5, 491 774, 260 
3,936) 501, 767 
1,267; 237,083 

288 35, 410 












2, 390! 








2, 001 464, 318 
74 36, 071 
444 51, 869 
383 69, 116 
946; 295, 586) 
154 


23 





49.45) 4.9 


49.714 





49.73)¢ 1.35 
4. 21) 1.70 
5.87| .62 
5.96) .9 

18. 74| 5.06 


11, 676) 12.69) .85 
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TasLe 3.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 20,167 Identical 
Establishments, 1936 and 1937—Continued 


1937—Continued 





Number of disabling injuries 





Em. Resulting in— 


ploy- 
ee- 
Industry : - | hours Per- ol 
Ga ma- | nent 
mil- nent | ‘Var. 
lions) Death| total vial 
dis- “8 
abil- = 
ity a li- 
ity 


Num- 





ments 








Nonmanufacturing 


Public utilities - . 28 793, 666 
Transportation | 142, 627 
---- 4, 886 


24, 576 
streetcar 





gg 113, 165 
Electric light and 

power, and gas... -- ‘ 2, ‘ Z 477, 073 

Electric power 


10, 358 
46, 558 
where classified -_- -- 35 173, 966 


Laundry and dry clean- 
ing Diane 215, 230 oa 
Dry cleaning : - 2 K 245 32, 834 m4 
Laundries eh 131, 071 . 29 
Both laundry and 
dry cleaning ---- 3: 24 ! 51, 325 . 06 





















































1 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The 
standard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling Indus- 
trial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937. 

1 Weighted by employment as shown in Census of Manufactures and Census of Business, 1935, and 
computed for 1936 by means of indexes of employment of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 Includes only plant employees. 


‘ Weighted by employment as shown by Census of Manufactures, 1937, for manufacturing industries, and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates of employment for nonmanufacturing industries. 


The ranking of industries on the basis of size of frequency and 
severity rates, shown in table 3, indicates that on the whole the 1937 
ranking differed very little from that of 1936. In each of the 2 years, 
logging ranked as the industry with the worst experience in terms of 
both frequency and severity rates. The sawmill industry, which was 
seventy-eighth in the frequency rate ranking in 1937, was seventy- 
sixth in severity. The other two industries in the lumber and lumber 
products group, namely, planing mills and furniture, also were among 
the industries with poor injury records. 

Among the few significant changes in rank are those for book and 
job printing and publishing which was seventh lowest in 1936, but 
fifteenth in 1937. Similarly, the rank in the severity rate for this 
industry moved from twelfth to twentieth. Streetcar transportation, 
which was twelfth in 1936, was forty-seventh in 1937. On the 
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other hand, bus transportation moved from fifty-fifth in 19 
forty-first in 1937, and its severity-rate ranking changed siy 


lle ‘ arly 
from sixty-fourth to thirty-fifth. Electric power and light, thirt 04) 
in 1936 in size of frequency, was twenty-fifth in 1937. Gas productioy, 
on the other hand, moved from eighteenth in 1936 to fourth in | 92- 


Jos 


The laundry and dry cleaning group shows better ranking in 1{)7 jy, 
each of its three groups. 


Tasie 4.—Rank According to Frequency and Severity Rates, of 79 Industric 
and 1937 } 








Frequency-rate rank Severity-rat 






Industry eee ee 










































1936 1937 









Chemical products: 


Druggist preparations_._..........._____- ‘Sines 6 9 | 16 
2 ee ce ll il cas 10 8 71 
PD ctnccscecscces seeewns bsiedipebneteaatinictiae 73 | 75 73 “4 
OEE EE EEL 37 | 36 5S ‘ 
Petroleum refining......................... mid 33 | 34 | 53 
Rayon and allied products. -_....__..-.-.._..-...--. 24 | 24 15 
ERS ST eS ee po ee: ae ae 15 | 31 46 
Not elsewhere classified. __..._____- 36 | 35 56 

Food products: 
_,, aE ES LR PE Stee 47 | 46 49 
Canning and preserv ing. AOS ET Se 5 ee 63 66 43 47 
SS SE a: ae 25 32 13 % 
Flour, feed, and other grain-mill products....._____| 62 61 | 69 
Slaughtering and meat packing._______ Se 66 66 55 
ON RS a Oe ery 72 69 62 
Not elsewhere classified. -.-............- poceieabul 75 | 57 | 70 

Iron and steel and their products: =f 


RCE ES “ee Ce 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Steam fittings and apparatus__..........._._.______. 
ERE ONE OES 1 rare 






ee eee ee eee Oe mm ee eH eee He eH ee eee eee wees 





Not elsewhere classified. ......................____. 
Machinery (not transportation): 









Agricultural implements. -..................---.--. 51 58 40 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_____- 19 14 24 | 

Foundry and + ed Sera 67 70 60 | fit 

Not elsewhere classified__...................-.____. 56 60 48 | 4 
Paper and allied products: 

aint ire 9 sesmosoreevnnenoshrer sim 77 76 78 

EE EE GS Ee ee a ee eee ee 68 68 54 

Bern ing boxe AEE SR SEA TROPA 65 65 61 

Foldin ed Se todd cite cieh«ilid tbbsbe ends 59 56 47 

Ne en eweceumens 31 37 21 45 

Not Guowhess TE RTS Pee pe 52 63 52 58 
Printing and publishing products: 

in oad nen ewadalbss dLSaE 7 15 12 2 

I nena 11 10 ll 4 

Not elsewhere classified. ............._._._________- 26 12 50 { 
Rubber and rubber products: 

EES ES a ee ey ee ee oe 45 45 31 

Rubber goods (other than tires)_......._.....____-- 17 22 9 

Not elsewhere classified. _.................._...__-. 14 16 3 











1 The lowest rate is ranked first, the second lowest second, etc.; 2 industries tying for the same rank \ er 
— the same rank number, but the next number was omitted to avoid distortion of subsequent rank 
numbers. 
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Tasty 4.—Rank According to Frequency and Severity Rates, of 79 Industries, 1936 
and 1937 —Continued 





| Frequency-rate rank | Severity-rate rank 
Industry —_ : 


1936 1937 1936 | 1937 





tone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ ----- ee : 57 
Cement ( ‘ 67 
_ . 35 
Pottery ..-------------------- . : 39 | < | 17 
Not elsewhere classified _ H - ; 52 | 30 
rextile and textile-mill products: 
Carpets and rugs... ...--. - ‘ 38 | 
Clothing, men’s__ -- = — 23 : 8 | 
Clothing, women’s : : : , : 7 
Cotton goods : : a : 3! : 14 
Dveing and finishing.______- oe 3 e 36 36 
Knit goods. __- i On See 5 ¢ 
Silk and rayon products, not elsewhere classified - 2¢ 2 4 
Woolen goods - nee : : : 26 28 | 
Not elsewhere classified 
rransportation equipment: 
Motor vehicles___- 
Shipbuilding----_- 
Not elsewhere classified 
\iscellaneous manufacturing: 
Coke ovens — 
Tobaceo products _. 1 eee ae 
Radio and phonograph ee 
Smelting and refining (nonferrous) _ -__- 
Nonferrous metal products. - . 
Publie utilities: 
Transportation: 
Streetcar... 
en 
Both streetcar and bus__-_. 
Electric power and gas: 
Electric power and light_ 
ia... ‘ See 
Both electrie and gas_ 
Utilities, not elsewhere classified 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
Dry cleaning. 
Laundries__ 
Both laundry and dry cleaning 


> | 





In table 5 are shown the percentage changes in employee-hours 
worked and the percentage increases or decreases in the frequency 
and severity rates which accompanied these changes. It is apparent 
that the pattern is far from uniform and that increases or decreases 
in employment were accompanied by decidedly different changes in 
the injury rates in the various industries. Some of the most significant 
industry changes have already been cited. The data necessary to 
explain these differences are not available. 
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TaBLe 5.—Changes in Injury Rates Compared With Changes in Employment in Identical 
Establishments, 1936 to 1937 









Industry 

















Chemical products: 
Druggist preparations. ___.___- 


Ee nee 

Paints and varnishes. - _ _. 

Petroleum refining_- 

Rayon and allied produc ts. 

te RR aia ann a maiianncowanes ee 

Not elsewhere classified. 
Food products: 

es 

Canning and preserving -_ __- 

2 ER a ee a 

Flour, feed, and other grain-mill yuaae. 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

aie Ie a a a ea aaa 

Not elsewhere classified...._____- 

Iron and steel and their products: 
ere EE a aan 
Hardware. .--__- 
OEE EEE 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Steam fittings and apparatus - 
i St 
Structural and ornamental iron work. 
Not elsewhere classified. ____- 
Leather and leather products: 

Leather. RE Hick 

Boots and shoes________- 

Not elsewhere classified........____- 
Lumber and lumber products: 
ee Sipe pea ae 
Planing mills 
Sawmills 




















































Not elsewhere classified __ 
Machinery (not transportation): 
Agricultural implemonts.......................... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_ --_- 
Foundry and machine-shop products_.____._.___- 
Not elsewhere classified 
renee | _ allied products: 


Both paper and pulp 
Folding boxes 
ee ak pica nwndamdinacamee 
Not elsewhere classified..........................- 
Printing and publishing products: 
A ae 
a ns nnpadaaonaden 
Not elsewhere classified.................-......--- 
Rubber and rubber products: 


Rubber goods (other than tires) 
Not elsewhere classified__................__......- 


Explosives............... RAOULT 


Employee-hours 
worked 


Frequency rate 






Severity 












of in- 





Percent 


Percent 
of de- 
crease 





of in- 
crease 





Percent} Percent 





of de- 
crease 








6.1 0.5 | __. 
| 14.5 Nhat | 10.8 | 
10.0 | 0.3 - : 

| 7.7). ee 13 
i ty cic ey ees 
| ss 51.9 | = 
6.3 SE Ganecupacl 

| 

| 10.8 J at | 3.5 | 
| 10.7 --=-| 9.5 A 
atti es. Mee incsoanee 
‘ee 2] ae et 5.4 
|. | 3 | ee 
BL ty eee 29.2 
= ewe --| 53.3 | 

| 
| 10.3) | 3.3 | 
12.0 1.1 | 
41.1 ks 2.0 
2 &.9 
.5 -| 5. 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Not elsehwere classified__..................-__.-- 
Textile and textile-mill products: 

Carpets and rugs 
sn ac caneedawemnunn 


Cee) eebaeniesennee 
ile haa aR Se SE OR 

Silk and rayon products, not elsewhere classified __ 
De cecilibeosveusens | 
Not elsewhere classified 


Clothing, erences ae 


a es iendones 








i 
“i 











2. 

5. 

ae 3. 

rae 2.2 30.8 
7.2 5.1 
TRI ee * | Seepers 
ST ae aban 
=) 81 1 
6.4 18.3 

St PERS 13.4 
baaeal | et ae 
* : GEES Sober 














Percent) | 


crease 


91.3 


of in- f de. 









“29. 4 


21.2 


> 
60.9 


19.3 
46.2 


oO 
22. ' 
21.6 


59 3 
9.2 
9.2 
‘ 
) 


129. § 


46.0 


20). 4 
10.6 


19 
105. 6 
13.4 
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TaBLe 5.—Changes in Injury Rates Compared With Changes in Employment in Identical 


ventical Establishments, 1936 to 1937—Continued 





Employee-hours . : 
, .) hos € S he te 8) 7 
worked Frequency rate | Severity rate 





Industry 
Percent} Percent 
of in- | of de- 
crease | crease 


Percent 
of de- 
crease 


Percent 
of in- 


Percent 


Percent 
of de- 


of in- 
crease 


en 





Transportation equipment: 

Motor vehicles-_-..------- 

Shipbuilding 

Not elsewhere classified... ____. 
\iscellaneous manufacturing: 

Coke ovens 

Tobaeco products-- 

Radio and phonograph 

Smelting and refining (nmonferrous)...._____._____. 

Nonferrous metal products..........___- 
Public utilities: 

——— 














Both streetcar and bus....________- 
Electric power and gas 
Electric power and light 


Both electric and gas_- 
Utilities, not elsewhere classified. 
Laundry and dry secneaae 
Dry cleaning 
Laundries 
Both laundry and dry cleaning_-- 








Disability Distribution 


In table 6 are shown the number of deaths and permanent and tem- 
porary disabilities per thousand injuries for each of the industries 


listed. The data given for industry groups have been weighted by 
the total employment in each industry in the group. 


TABLE 6.— Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost per 
Disability for Identical Establishments, 1936 and 1937 





Average days lost per dis- 


Number per 1,000 injuries ability 





Death and 
permanent 
total dis- 
ability ! 


Industry 


Permanent 
partial dis- 
ability 


Temporary 
total dis- 
ability 


Permanent 
partial dis- 
ability 


Temporary 


total dis- 
ability 





1936 | 1937 





All industries 
Total manufacturing. __.___- 


Chemical products 
Druggist preparations........___. 
eA RT 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining..........__--- 
Rayon and allied products 
Soap 











185 
24 
82 ¢ 

103 s4 
61 80 

146 148 
86 92 








917 
896 
893 
745 
957 
908 
904 
916 
844 
893 








1936 | 1937 








1,001 | 1,045 


a 006 


961 
1,083 | 1,121 
1,183 | 1,113 

997 593 

, 648 , 315 
»2i , 337 

904 , 032 
1, 233 , 105 
1, 069 , 019 
1,014 | 1,155 





' Each death or permanent total disability is charged_with a time loss of 6,000 days. 
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TABLE 6.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days _ 
Disability for Identical Establishments, 1936 and 1937—Continued 










Industry 






















Food products 
SETS ER Seen a eee ae 
Canning and preserving----- 
TS Re ete 

Flour, feed, and other grain- -mill 

aR ee : 
Slaughtering and meat packing.. : 
a es 
Not elsewhere classified. ____- 


Iron and steel and their products__- 
Iron and steel 
Machine tools__........--- 
Stamped and enameled w are. 
Steam fittings and apperatus.. a 
ee 
ee and ornamental iron 
_Wwo 






Lumber and lumber products--__-__- 
re . 
Planing mills 


Not elswehere classified _ . _- 


Machinery (not transportation) _- 
Agricultural implements. ----__- 
Electrical machinéry, apparatus, 

SSE eS 
wel and machine-shop prod- 





naar 

Both paper and pulp_.______-_-_-- 
Folding boxes shake 
OS ee 

Not elsewhere classified 





Printing and publishing products. _- 
SO ee 
News and periodica] __._____.._- 
Not elsewhere classified ___.._-__- 


Rubber and rubber products ._------ 
RS ee 

Rubber goods (other than tires) - 
Not elsewhere classified 

















Stone, clay, and glass products__--__- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____- 
RE Ee 
ere 
ESE ae 
Not elsewhere classified. _....__. 








Textile and textile-mill products - - 
Carpets and rugs................ 
SO ”, eae 
Clothing, women’s 









_ 
NN ANS) 














permanent 
total dis- 
ability 
| 1936 | 1937 
} 
5 5 
7 5 
3 | 4 
2 | 1 
12} 14 
4 | 7 
4/ 11 
0 | 0 
| 8 
} a] 
3 | 6 
5 7 
| 4] 4| 
9 4) 
5 3 


6 5 
4 2 
7 5 
2 
7 5 
5 5 
4} 10 
3 6 
5 7 
1 3 
0 9 

10 2 





or 
CoM SD ADIN 
os — ew 
“10 Sau0m m1 co Or 


SOMA S 
=.) 
00 > me 








5 5 
7 13 
8 10 
8 6 


Death and | Permanent | 





65 
61 
109 
83 


79 


‘a 


114 


127 


30 | 


17 
58 
53 


140 
43 








partial dis- | 
ability 

1936 | 1937 
63| 67 
75| 7 
46 | 47 
75 | 109 
53 52 
63 | 67 
31 54 
61 91 | 


80 


100 
134 


135 











Number per 1,000 injuries 


| Average days los 
ability 





Temporary 
total dis- 
| ability 


| 1936 | 1937 
—_——— hed 
| 932} 928 
| 918 | 924 
| 951} 949 
| 923 | $90 
935 
933 | 927 
965 935 
939 | 909 | 


| 920 


840 


. 
4 
w 
+ 





917 | 


903 895 
895 | 864 
874| 860 
926 | 921 
911 | 912 

7| 922 
903 | 936 
943 | 941 
930 | 943 
938 | 927 
891 | 349 
907 | 902 


922 912 
999 888 
932 936 
880 853 


948 928 
953 963 
944 92] 
910 861 








945 933 
966 | 951 
816 | 768 
3 | 962 O56 
| 974 971 
942 939 





942 | 938 
853 | 904 
949 | 918 

7 | 931 








911 | 1 


Permanent 
partial dis- 
ability 


—“S 
= 
eo e- 
= 
Nw © 


_ 
~ 
= 
_ 


~— 
=3 00 ¢ 
>= 
ww 


801 
619 


788 


932 


754 | 


, 115 


191 
270 
911 
829 


020 
. 044 
002 
682 


783 
009 
563 
633 


_— 
- 


020 
955 


_— 


, 038 
800 
, 025 


_ 


1, 038 
1, 101 
1, 300 

869 


, 369 | 


610 | 
, 186 





— 


eae 
~*~ > 
S2z 


wow 
yr 
> wo Fs 


, 029 


213 
125 
069 
319 
S44 


, 063 


966 | 


, 093 
146 
, 040 
, 502 


726 
608 
977 
738 


— 


, 046 
, 236 
, 029 
O82 
900 
750 


_— 


1,174 
1, 598 
1,174 
1, 670 
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Tav_E 6.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost per 
Disability for Identical Establishments, 1936 and 1937—Continued 





Number per 1,000 injuries | Average — per dis - 





Death and | | 
: Pe rmanent | | Temporary | Permanent | Temporary 
peond otal dis.” | partial dis- | total dis- | partial dis- total dis- 
ability | bility ability ability ability 





| we Bel pee ‘eed 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 193 €| 1937 





xtile and textile-mill products—Con. | 
cin athens én. 2 | 50 | 957 | 948] 960 
Dyeing and finishing- . ‘ 5 924 | 938 | 1,138 | 
ee : 36 961 | 955 730) | 
Silk and rayon products, not else- | 

where classified : : | 976 | 947 , 633 
Woolen goods. -- 3 | f 2 } 915 | Q34 151 
Not elsewhere Classified... ______| ‘ ( 949 | 1, 164 


ransportation equipment __- 5 ¢ 95} 911 | 742 | 
Motor vehicles. -_-__-.- | | 892] 912] 707 
Shipbuilding----- ; ; 5 | 1 7: 83 | 3} 905 | 982 
Not elsewhere Classified - 2 | 59} 20] 92 963 | 360 | 


Mi scellaneous manufacturing -. ; f 2 | 5 883 674 

82 | 871 300 

Tobacco products__-- seni all 2) 85 Oi: 908 | 894 

Radio and phonograph. . ‘~ i 51 | 83¢ 849 582 
Sme iting and refining (nonfer- 

‘.- S| 151] 12 R38 | 864 868 

Nonferrous metal products 93 | § | 885 | 536 


Public utiiitses.............- ; = : ( 942 , 230 
Transportation_. 37) § 953 , 074 
Streetcar - Rice ai anieieanietanansgns ahaa 38 | 3 | 24) 924) 976 300 

, 951 | 1, 434 

Both streetcar and bus... 32 3 957 | 951 | 857 
Electric power and gas a a 5 | 936 | 937 | 1,333 | 

E -lectric power and light_. 29 | ( | 922 936 , 312 | 

nee | 3 | 85 | 915 | 400 

Both electric and gas > | at 4 976 | 953 , 850 | 
Utilities, not elsewhere cl: ssified 33 | 34 | 6 | 92% 900 , 403 








, 





1, 
1,¢ 
4. 
1: 
] 

1, 
1,2 
i. 
ae 
1, 


Laundry and dry essing aa | 5s 31 | 941 | 1,613 | 

Dry ee j 42 | 3: 5 953 | 1,746 | 
Laundries 8 | f i f 27 | 938 | 1,576 

Bot: laundry and dry leaning... } | 35 5. 950 | 941 1, 550 | 





— ht et 





DEATH AND PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY 


The manufacturing industries group with the highest number of 
deaths per thousand injuries was that of stone, clay, and glass products 
which had 14 such fatalities in 1936 and 13 in 1937. The high figure 
was due largely to the high proportion of deaths and permanent total 
disabilities in the cement industry, with 68 per thousand injuries in 
1937. The second highest manufacturing group was that of chemical 
products, which had 12 deaths and permanent total disabilities in 1937 
for every thousand disabling injuries. This figure, however, repre- 
sented a decided decrease from that of 17 for 1936. The highest 
fatality rate within the chemical-products group was that of 32 for 
explosives, which, however, was less than half of that of 76 for 1936. 
Soap manufacturing, which had 16 fatalities per thousand injuries in 
1936, dropped to 8 in 1937. A similar drop was experienced by pe- 
troleum refining from 19 to 12. On the other hand, the ratio of deaths 
for the fertilizer industry increased from 10 to 15. 
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In the food-products group, the number of fatalities per thousand 
injuries was uniformly low, with the exception of flour, feed, and Other 
grain-mill products, which rose from 12 to 14, and sugar refining whic}, 
more than doubled, rising from 4 to11. In the iron and steel product; 
group, the number of fatalities per thousand injuries remained at § fo, 
each of the 2 years. For the iron and steel industry itself, the 
fatality ratio increased from 10 to 11. Within this group, in hardware 
it doubled from 3 to 6, and in steam fittings and apparatus it more 
than halved—from 9 to 4. 

The leather and leather-products group showed only 1 fatality per 
thousand injuries for 1937 and 2 in 1936, and in the lumber and lumber. 
products group, fatalities decreased from 7 to 6. The largest improve. 
ment in this group was experienced by logging, in which the ratio 0 
fatalities dropped from 16 to 10, and in planing mills, in which it de. 
creased from 7 to 4. The machinery group showed relatively littl. 
change, as did the paper- and allied-products group. In this latte; 
group, the number of fatalities per thousand injuries in set-up ho, 
manufacturing increased from 0 to 1936 to 9 in 1937. 

Attention has already been called to the high ratio of deaths and 
permanent total injuries in the cement industry, but in view of the 
fact that the frequency rate for the group is very low, this high ratio 
must be attributed to the absence of minor injuries, which can be traced 
definitely to vigorous and comprehensive safety work. 

Among the nonmanufacturing groups, streetcar transportation 
showed a sharp decrease from 38 fatalities per thousand injuries in 
1936 to none in 1937. Two of the industries within the electric power 
and gas group showed decreases, and a third, gas, showed no fatalities 
in either of the 2 years. 

























PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY 


The experience for the explosives industry indicates that although 
disabling injuries were relatively few, as indicated by the low frequency 
rate of 6.10, many of the injuries which did occur tended to be of « 
permanent nature. With 223 permanent disabilities per thousand 
injuries, the industry reflects the highest ratio within the industries 
surveyed. Further, this number represents a sizable increase over 
the already high ratio of 185 for 1936. On the whole, however, these 
injuries appear to have been relatively less serious, as permanent in- 
juries go, as indicated by the relatively low time charge per disability 
of 745 days. Other industries with high ratios of permanent. dis- 
abilities per thousand injuries were soap, with 148 in 1937 and 146 in 
1936; stamped and enameled ware, with a decrease from 156 to 149; 
furniture, with an increase from 115 to 124; and agricultural imple- 
ments, with an increase from 101 to 134. Other industries with high 
ratios of permanent injuries were set-up boxes, cement, radio and 
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phonograph, and smelting and refining. Outstanding for high average 
‘ime charges for these permanent injuries were cement, with 1,029 
jays (a considerable decrease over the figure of 1,369 for 1936); bus 
yransportation, with 1,371 as compared with 1,434 for 1936; and 
ytilities not elsewhere classified, for which the average time charge 
increased from 1,403 days to 1,543. Similarly, the average time 
charges for permanent disability were high for the entire laundry and 


dry-cleaning group. 
TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY 


In contrast with deaths and permanent injuries, a high number of 
temporary total disabilities per thousand injuries generally reflects 
un injury experience composed primarily of minor injuries. The 
industries, therefore, which stand out in this connection are those to 
which no reference has been made for high numbers of deaths and 
permanent disabilities per thousand injuries. 

Among the industries with large numbers of temporary total dis- 
abilities were: Fertilizer; the entire food group (with the exception 
of confectionery); iron and steel; stoves; leather; boots and shoes; 
paper and pulp; news and periodical printing and publishing; rubber 
tires; brick, tile, and terra cotta; glass; pottery; women’s clothing; 
knit goods; silk and rayon; and woolen goods. Average high time 
losses per temporary total disability were experienced by explosives, 
with 26 days in 1937 as against 20 in 1936; petroleum refining, with 
24 days in each year; iron and steel, with 25 days in 1937 against 21 
in 1936; rubber goods other than tires, with 24 in 1937 and 18 in 1936; 
cement, with 39 in 1937 as against 28 in 1936; motor vehicles manu- 
facturing, with 29 in 1937; streetcar and bus transportation, with 26 
in 1937; and utilities, not elsewhere classified, with 25 in 1937 as 
against 19 in 1936. 

Industries with low average durations per temporary total injury 
were confectionery, with 16 and 15 days, respectively, in 1937 and 
1936; slaughtering and meat packing, with 17 and 14 days; agricul- 
tural implements, with 15 days in each of the 2 years; knit goods, 
with 15 days in 1937 and 13 in 1936; and radio and phonograph, with 
16 and 14, respectively, in 1937 and 1936. 


OPOOCOCE 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES TO WOMEN AND MEN, 
1932 TO 1934 


WOMEN form a substantial proportion of the persons injured in 
industry. Of the States reporting data on accidents by sex, there 
were 3 States in 1931 in which over 9 percent of the industrial acci- 
dents involved women; 5 States in 1932; and 7 States in 1933 and 1934. 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, both important textile States, 
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had the largest proportion of women injured in industry, and \yg. 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and Georgia also had substantial propo 
In the latest year reported (1934 in most cases) by 19 States 
report accident data by sex,’ large numbers of women were inj 


ions. 
hich 


ed— 
over 4,000 in 4 States (Massachusetts, Missouri, Pennsylvani and 
New York), from 1,000 to 2,500 in 6 States (Georgia, Illinois, In lana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and New Jersey), and substantial num|yrs jy 
the other States. A study of the comparable State data on occ. 
pational injuries of women and men from 1932 to 1934 has beep 
made by the United States Women’s Bureau, the information | erejy 
being taken from the report of that study.? It is stated that because 
of the variations in the basis of reporting, data as between States arp 
not comparable, but comparisons may be made of data for a series of 


years in a single State. 


TABLE 1.—Industrial Injuries in 19 States, by Sex, 1932 to 1934 








1932 1933 





Females Females Fer 



































State | ici detalii Py ee eee — 

| Total | Per- | Total | Per- Total | 

| Num- cent Num- | cent | Num- ( 

i mao wo ber of | ber f 

total | total | 

| | 
SE ee 187 1.8 3, 829 | 181 | 4.7 | 4,353 | 194 
Georgia__.....___- _.| 18,126} 1,650} 9.1) 19,077] 1,812] 9.5 | 22,286] 1,776 
Idaho !__.._-- 7a F | 321 | 5.2 5, 870 | 311 | 5.3 | 5,870 | 31 
| ir ....| 25,462 | 1,953 7.7 | 27,207 | 1,930 | 7.1 | 31,749 | 2,089 
Indiana..._......_....-...| 17,529 | 1,243 7.1}310,760} #801! 7.4 | 17,995] 1.10 
ER i 45,315 | 269 | f.1 | $3,632 164 | 1.5 ls3. 631 164 
Kentucky ______- one 11, 741 392 | 3.3 10, 247 | 541 | 5.3 | 11,823 oF 
Maryland -_-___._.._.- | 8,139 611 7.51 7,564 | 610 | 8.1] 8,435 45 
Massachusetts_ xe _| 42, 067 4,020 | 9.6 | 31,769 | 3,432] 10.8 | 35,217 4.111 
Michigan... ___- -...---| 16,662 | 923] 5.5] 13,156 : $14} 6.2 | 18,975 | 1,030 
Minnesota !_____. 29,825 | 2, 636 | 8.8 | 24,173 | 2,321 | 9.6 | 24,173 | 2,321 
RR Hira bae ee = .| 51,841 | 4,940 
New Hampshire--_- allthis ‘ | 1,560 | 81 | 11.6) 1,964 | 208 
New Jersey______- _...--| 20,198 | 1,919 95] 17.559 | 1,907} 10.9] 18,537 | 1,795 
ct nce neenes 82,433 | 7,884 9.6 | 74,487 | 8,269 | 11.1 | 69,918 | 7, 452 
Pennsylvania..............| 85,099 | 4,944| 58] 85,642] 4,893; 5.7 |..._.___]. 
Rhode Island..............| 2,322 311 | 13.4 2, 109 309 | 14.7] 2,311 | 20) 
South Dakota. _......... | 4,935 | 357 7.2| 3,852 251 6.5 | 3,908] 281 
Wisconsin. .......--..-..-- 16,195 | 906 | 5.6 | 14, 562 | ed ee. 
| | | 

















1 The numbers reported for a 2-year period have been divided by 2. 
2 For this table figures showing compensable cases occurring have been used. 

3 9-month period, the report period being changed. 

4 Excludes 203 cases reported for the 2-year period ending June 30, 1932, not classified by sex. 
5 Excludes 222 cases for the period ending June 30, 1934, not classified by sex. 


Although as a rule men suffer the most serious injuries, there were 
during the 3 years 1932-34, in the 10 States reporting on extent o! 
disability, 185 women who either lost their lives or were permanently 





1 Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mic: a0, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, -outl 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

2 U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 160; Industrial Injuries to Women and Men, 1932 to 10‘, by 
Margaret T. Mettert. Washington, 1938. 
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and totally disabled in the course of their employment. Over 4,000 
omen in New York, almost 1,600 in New Jersey, over 1,600 in Illinois, 
and considerable numbers in the other States, were permanently dis- 
sbled during the same period. From 64 to 98 percent of the injuries 
{the men and from 71 to 99 percent of the injuries of the women, in 
the various States, were temporary disabilities. Table 2 shows the 
extent of disability suffered by women and by men from occupational 
juries in 1934. 


TABLE 2.—Classification of Industrial Injuries, by Extent of Disability, 
Sex, and State, 1934 





Percent of injuries that were— 
Number of in- 


juries Permanent Permanent 
State total partial epee 








Males Fe- Fe- 
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males Males 


males 
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= 
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14,472 1 395" 
25, 559 2311 
4 28, 980 | 4 2,135 
7, 887 548 
31, 106 4,111 
17, 945 1, 030 
6 14,606 | 61,514 
46, 901 4, 940 
16, 742 1, 795 
anne nealpes 62, 466 7, 452 
Pennsylvania 7.......... 44,237 | 2,490 
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‘Only compensable cases. 

‘Denied claims omitted. The numbers reported for a 2-year period have been divided by 2. 
‘Less than Mo of 1 cent. 

‘Closed compensable cases. 

‘Includes disfigurement 


‘The my Ln en for a 2-year period have been divided by 2. Permanent total and permanent 
partial are combi , 


' For 1933, the latest year for which statistics were available. 
‘Permanent total and permanent partial are combined. 


Bruises, contusions, or abrasions were the most common type of 
injuries to both sexes in the four States reporting nature of injury; 
they constituted from 14 to 38 percent of the reported injuries. Cuts 
and lacerations were also a common type. The more serious injuries, 
such as amputations and dislocations, occurred to women and men 
inabout equal proportions. Men had a higher proportion of fractures, 
sprains, and strains, than women, while the reverse was true as to 
burns and scalds and punctured wounds. 

In most of the States reporting on the point, the majority of the 
injuries occurred in the manufacturing industries, though most of 
the injuries to men in Pennsylvania, and a material proportion in 
lilinois and Indiana, were in mining and related industries. The pro- 
portion of women injured in factories was usually greater than that 
of men, the percentage in the various States ranging from 27 to 86 for 


men and from 40 to 89 for women. In New Hampshire and in Georgia 
129324—39-—_9 
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the highest percentages of the injuries occurring to women » 
the textile mills, in Illinois they were in food plants, in Indi: 
Pennsylvania in clothing factories, and in Michigan in machin, 
vehicle factories. 

In general, the major causes of injuries to women were ma: 
and falls of persons, while handling objects was the principal ¢: 
injuries to men. Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New | 


ise O 


| 
haul p- 


shire, and New Jersey reported that at least 20 percent of the totg| 
injuries to women were caused by machinery, and Illinois, lidiany, 
lowa, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Pennsylyanig. 
that the same proportion was caused by falls of persons... Handling 
objects caused 20 percent or more of the injuries to men in Georgia, 
Illinois, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
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Neeeee 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
(onstitutionality of State Law Regulating Hours of Truck Drivers 


4 STATUTE of New Hampshire, which prohibits the operation of 
motor vehicles for specified transportation by drivers who have been 
ontinuously on duty for more than 12 hours, was sustained as 
vonstitutional in a recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court.' The act applies to common and contract carriers for hire, 
but does not cover those transporting products of their own manu- 
facture, nor motor vehicles not principally engaged in the trans- 
portation of property for hire or operating exclusively in a city or 
town or within 10 miles of its limits. In addition to forbidding a 
driver to operate a motor vehicle for more than 12 hours, the statute 
provides that ‘‘after a driver has been continuously on duty for 12 
hours, it shall be unlawful for him or for the owner of the vehicle to 
permit him to operate any such motor vehicle on the highways of 
this State until he shall have had at least 8 consecutive hours off 
duty.’ For violations of the act, the Public Service Commission is 
authorized after notice and hearing to suspend or revoke any regis- 
tration certificate. 

In upholding the validity of the statute, Mr. Justice Butler, who 
delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court, observed that the pur- 
pose of the act was “to protect users of the highways of this State 
from the danger likely to result to them from the operation thereon 
of trucks under the control of drivers suffering from the effects of 
latigue.”’ It was pointed out that the corporation had failed to show 
that in the operation of motor vehicles to which the statute applies, 
continuous driving for more than 12 hours is not more prevalent 
than in the operation of vehicles exempted from the provisions of 
the act. As there was a reasonable basis for the differentiation, 
the Court was of the opinion that “the classification in question 
oes not conflict with the rule of equal protection.”’ 

The Court also held that the State statute was not superseded 
by the Federal act. That act authorized the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ‘establish reasonable requirements with respect 





'H. P. Welch Co. v. The State of New Hampshire, 59 Sup. Ct. 438. 
619 
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to * * * qualifications and maximum hours of service 


ployees, and safety of operation and equipment,” but, accor 
the opinion of the Court, “Congress by mere grant of power 
Interstate Commerce Commission did not intend to supersed: 

police regulations established for the protection of the publi: 

State highways.’’ The Commission, as authorized by the act, | 
an order establishing certain hours of service for drivers of mot« 

cles operated in interstate commerce by contract and common ¢» :rjers 
but this regulation did not become effective until January 31, 1939 
The violations of the State act occurred before the order was ma 
for this reason it was declared that the regulations of the Comm issioy 
had not superseded the State act. In this connection, the Court said: 
“In view of the efforts of governmental authorities everywhere {\ miti- 
gate the destruction of life, limb, and property resulting from the use of 
motor vehicles, it cannot be inferred that Congress intended to super. 
sede any State safety measure prior to the taking effect of a Federg| 
measure found suitable to put in its place.”’ 
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Right of Illegally Employed Minor to Recover for Injuries 


A 15-year-old boy who was injured while operating a tractor and 
plow on a farm was held by the Supreme Court of Kansas to have a 
right of action against his employer, based on a violation of the State 
child-labor law.? That act provides that no child under 16 years of 
age shall be employed in any mine or quarry, or ‘‘at any occupation 
at any place dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health, or morals.’ 
It was contended by the employer that the injured boy was not en- 
ployed in a dangerous place within the meaning of the law, and that 
the law was “not intended to apply to one engaged in agriculture,’ 
since the State legislature enacted at the same session a workmen's 
compensation act which exempted agricultural employment. 

In holding that an action could be maintained because of the 
violation of the child-labor law, the court declared that danger must 
be absent from both place and occupation in order to render the law 
inapplicable. ‘‘What the legislature intended to prohibit,” it was 
said, “was employment at any place in any occupation which is 
dangerous to life, limb, health, or morals of a child under 16 years 
of age.’’ In answer to the contention that the child-labor law and 
the workmen’s compensation act should be considered together, the 
court pointed out that the compensation statute dealt with employees 
in certain defined employments and provided for compensation, and 
that there were many employments besides agriculture not within 
the terms of the law. The child-labor act, on the other hand, covers 
an entirely different field, as it prohibits child labor and does not 


2 Kronvall v. Garvey, 84 Pac. (2d) 5. 
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otherwise attempt to regulate labor. It was therefore the view of the 
wourt that the legislature ‘did not intend by the provisions excepting 
igricultural pursuits and employments jncident jthereto from the 
yorkmen’s compensation act to make such a provision’ applicable to 
the child-labor act.”’ 








Meaning of “Voluntarily Leaving,” As Used in Unemployment- 
Compensation Act 






In a recent case decided by the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, the 
meaning of the word ‘‘voluntarily”’ as used in the State unemployment- 
compensation act was determined.’ The statute provides that an 
employee is ineligible for compensation if his unemployment is due to 
his “voluntarily leaving work.’”’ The claims of two employees were 
involved in the decision. In one case, the employee resigned because 
his physician told him that continued employment in his occupation 
would endanger his health, while in the other case the employee was 
discharged, but left his employment prior to the effective date of the 
discharge in order to attempt to secure other work. 

In discussing the two cases, the court pointed out that the word 
“voluntarily”’ may be used in a number of different ways, but with 
regard to the purpose and intent of the act, the most appropriate 
definition is “of one’s own motion,”’ so that the expression, “‘he left 
work voluntarily,’’ meant that the employee left of his own motion 
and was not discharged. It was observed also that voluntary leaving 
is the opposite of a discharge or other action by the employer severing 
relations with his employees, against which “the act was mainly 
designed.” Finally, the court declared that where the employee, 
without action by the employer, resigns or quits his employment, this 
action amounts to voluntarily leaving work, “‘such as to render him 
ineligible for unemployment compensation under the act.” 

For these reasons, the court held that the employee who resigned 
because of his health was not entitled to compensation, as he quit of 
his own motion and was not discharged, dismissed, or laid off by his 
employer. The court said that it was not within the province of the 
board “to explore the reasons or mental processes which led the 
claimant to give up his employment.” It was pointed out that this 
would result in too variable and uncertain results, and would be 
doing violence to the usual and ordinary meaning of the term ‘‘vol- 
untarily leaving”’ in the light of the purpose of the enactment. In the 
case of the employee who was discharged, but left his employment a 
few days before the effective date of the discharge, the court held that 
he was entitled to unemployment compensation from the date the dis- 
charge became effective. After stating that the claimant’s employ- 


—_—.. 


’ Department of Labor and Industry v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review, 3 Atl, (2d) 211. 
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ment was broken or severed as a result of the act of the empl 
notifying him that he would be laid off, the court declared th; 
leaving a few days in advance of the time fixed for his lay-off, with thy 
employer’s full assent, cannot be construed as ‘voluntarily leaying 
work’ but only as anticipating by a few days, with the consent of the 
employer, the effective date of his dismissal.”’ 


“his 


PPOPOO OS. 


RELIEF APPROPRIATION OF 1939 
TO PROVIDE funds for work relief and direct relief until Jy) 


ne 30 
1939, a joint resolution appropriating $725,000,000 was approved by 
the President on February 4, 1939 (Pub. Res. No. 1). | 

The new appropriation supplements the amount designated iy) the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938.! Of the total amount. 
the Works Progress Administrator is authorized to expend any amount 
up to $15,000,000 for the purpose of providing direct relief for need) 
persons. An investigation of persons on relief rolls must be made 
immediately for the purpose of eliminating those not in actual need 
However, up to April 1, 1939, the number of employees on Works 
Progress projects may not be reduced by more than 5 percent. || 
an emergency should arise which would require the President to 
submit an estimate for an additional appropriation, the Congress 
specified that a statement as to the facts constituting the emergency 
must be given. 

Under the terms of the measure, the relief employment of aliens is 
prohibited and hereafter every relief employee must make an aflidavi 
that he is a citizen of the United States. Preference in employment 
must be given to needy American citizens who are veterans of certail 
wars, and then to other needy American citizens or other persons 
owing allegiance to the United States. There can be no restrictio 
in the employment of persons 65 years of age or over 
with dependent children. 

A person refusing an offer of private employment forfeits his rigli 
to work relief. However, any person accepting private employment 
may at the end of such employment return to his previous employment 
status with the Works Progress Administration, provided he is stil 
in need and did not lose the employment through his own fault. 

The amount which may be allocated to other Federal departments ant 
agencies was increased from $60,000,000 to $88,000,006. Such funds, 
however, may not be used for war materials, nor used by any Federal 
agency for the purpose of establishing mills or factories which would 
manufacture articles or materials in competition with existing indus 
tries. 


, hor of wome! 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1938 (p. 345.) 
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Political coercion in relief has been prohibited. Any person who 
ofers employment or compensation as a reward for political activity, 
or who attempts to deprive any person of employment or compensa- 
‘ion on account of race, creed, color, or political activity, may be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both. . This provision applies also to all depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. In addition, any person em- 
ployed in an administrative or supervisory capacity and paid from 
relief funds is forbidden to use official authority or influence for the 
purpose of interfering with an election or affecting its results. 

The measure also prohibits the use of the funds for the payment of 
the compensation of any civil-service employee. By the terms of an 
Executive order issued by the President on June 24, 1938, adminis- 
trative employees of a number of agencies, including the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, following the taking of a noncompetitive examina- 
tion, were to be given a civil-service status as of February 1, 1939. 
The Congress provided that this Executive order would not apply to 
‘positions the compensation of which is payable from appropriations 
contained in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938 or from 
the amount appropriated in this joint resolution.’’ It was also pro- 
vided that such appropriations could not be made available for the 
paying of an incumbent of a position placed in the competitive 
classified civil service of the United States after January 10, 1939. 






















POOPOOOS 


PROHIBITION OF DISCHARGE IN ARGENTINA 
BECAUSE OF MARRIAGE 








AN EMPLOYEE discharged on account of marriage must be paid an 
indemnity of not less than 1 year’s salary,’ under a law promulgated 
in Argentina on October 7, 1938.! The right to this compensation 
does not preclude claims for damages under the common law or any 
special laws. 

Business organizations holding public-service concessions and civil 
and commercial organizations of any kind, are prohibited from making 
internal regulations or labor contracts or agreements which provide 
for dismissal of employees because of marriage, and such acts are null 
und void. Violation of this provision is punishable by a fine of 1,000 
to 10,000 pesos for each infraction, and in case of repetition of the 
offense the maximum penalty is doubled. Fines so collected are to be 
paid into the Institute of the National Education Council or to the 
provincial councils. 

Domestic servants are not covered by the provisions of this law. 
























\U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Division of Commercial Laws. Comparative 
Law Series, January 1939 (p. 42). 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


IN JANUARY 1939 there was a 17-percent increase in the niimber 
of strikes, according to preliminary estimates as compared wit} 
December 1938. There were increases of about 70 percent in 1niimber 
of workers involved and about 35 percent in man-days idle during 
January. The large increase in number of workers involved was 
accounted for principally by the short strike of several thowsand 
taxicab drivers in New York City from January 3 to 6. 

As compared with January a year ago, the preliminary estimates 
indicate increases in January 1939 of 9 percent in number of strikes, 
56 percent in number of workers involved, and 34 percent in man-days 
of idleness. 

The preliminary estimates given in the accompanying table for 
December and January are based on newspaper reports and other 
information available as this goes to press. An analysis of strikes in 
each of these months, based on detailed and verified information, wil! 
appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


















































Trend of Strikes, 1933 to January 1939 ! 
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Trend of Strikes, 1933 to January 1939 '—Continued 





Workers involved 
in strikes 


Number of strikes 











Man-days 





year and month a a ; ae idle ss 
tinue egin- n prog- n eflec — mont 
from | ningin ress Ended | at end B eel In oie ST oor year 
preced- | month | during in of or year month 
ing | or year | month | month | month y 






month 








— 35, 251 55, 772 476, 988 
February ----------- 117 178 295 170 125 52, 446 76, 608 504, 985 
ads... caacmiunil 125 247 372 215 157 55, 534 104, 100 750, 756 
poll... ---<snsaulia’ 157 247 404 236 168 77, 167 109, 062 822, 428 
Mag....----2--ee0- 168 265 433 265 168 80, 867 121, 800 1, 145, 027 
a 168 194 362 216 146 51, 931 93, 397 838, 747 
RRO. 20S 146 178 324 180 144 48, 104 82, 194 750, 617 
ME. ..20tbeeseen 144 219 363 222 141 45, 663 77, 347 806, 564 
September - - .------ 141 185 326 202 124 93, 403 129, 588 969, 165 
ead 124 199 323 191 132 50, 012 108, 851 817, 378 
Nevembe?.....---- 132 167 299 195 104 37, 770 68, 605 503, 513 
December !......--- 104 145 249 149 100 32, 000 51,000 475, 000 


















































January ' 100 170 270 165 |- 105 55, 000 75, 000 640, 000 











| Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
following tables, Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This 
is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 
estimates. 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN NOVEMBER 1938? 


Strike activity in November 1938 was considerably less than in the 
preceding months of the fall and summer. Detailed information was 
obtained on 167 strikes which began in November, involving somewhat 
fewer than 38,000 workers. The following analysis is based on these 
strikes, plus 132 which continued into November from preceding 
months, making a total of 299 strikes in progress during the month, 
involving nearly 69,000 workers and resulting in more than a half- 
million man-days idle in November. 

The industry groups affected by the greatest number of new 
strikes in November were trade (27), textiles (20), food (15), building 
and construction (13), lumber and allied products (12), and domestic 
and personal service (12). The strikes in these six groups accounted 
for about 60 percent of all strikes beginning in November. There were 
more workers involved, by far, in the automobile-manufacturing in- 
dustry than in any other. This was due principally to short stoppages 
at the Chevrolet Gear & Axle plant and the Plymouth plant, both in 
Detroit. The industry groups with the most man-days of idleness be- 
cause of strikes in November were lumber and allied products (96,000), 


















' Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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textiles (74,000), trade (52,000), machinery manufacturing (47 (9 
and transportation and communication (46,000). The large ai oyy; 
of idleness in the lumber group was due principally to the dispiite g 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Bellingham, Wash., and tj, 
dispute at two Portland, Oreg., furniture plants. Both of these djs. 
putes began prior to November and both were still in progress yj 
the end of the month. 


TABLE 1.—Strikes and Lock-Outs in November 1938, by Industry 





Beginning in In progress dur 
November ing November 


Industry i am = 
| | 

Num- | Workers} Num- | Worker 
| ber involved| ber | involved 


aaa we 
Allindustries____ : , $7,770 | 299 


68, 605 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery __| 807 15 5 | 1, 936 

Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and | 
edge tools g2 

Hardware a ee 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam d 


| ier Re Se ee eS, ; 


Structural and ornamental metal work fs 28 | 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire and wire products . 
163 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment....______| 2, 899 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_________- § 1,151 
Foundry and machine-shop products____..____- ‘ 2. , 312 
Radios and phonographs 





1,436 


Transportation equipment___........._._____- ae 16, 133 
Automobiles, bodies and parts..........__- seal f 16, 133 
Shipbuilding : do 

Nonferrous metals and their products._______ , 876 
Lighting equipment ; he - 
Silverware and plated ware......_...._.___._____- a 36 
| ARES 13 OE «fe ; 840 


Lumber and allied products_........-- 1, 087 
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States experiencing the most new strikes during Novemb:; Were 
New York (49), Pennsylvania (19), and New Jersey (18). Cal ‘ornia 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio had 7 each. Only 3 States had 4 


each. 
two 1 












































many as 3,000 workers involved in new strikes during the iont, i ™" 
These were Michigan (16,133), New York (7,033), and Illinois | 208) 
The States with the most man-days idle because of strikes during the 
month were New York (95,000), Pennsylvania (50,000), Was! neton 
(44,000), Michigan (38,000), and Oregon (32,000). 

Two of the 167 strikes beginning :in November extended into ty, 
or.more States. One was a strike at terminals of auto transpor 
companies in Kansas, Ohio, and Texas. The other was a. striky a 

- . . . - \ Al 
against a retail fuel company in Washington, D. C., and nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. in 

mac 
TABLE 2.—Strikes in November 1938, by States - 
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There was an average of 226 workers involved in the 167 strikes 
beginning in November. Two-thirds of the strikes involved fewer 
than 100 workers each, 28 percent of them involved from’ 10) te 
1,000 workers each, and 5 percent involved 1,000 or more worker 
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each. ‘The only strikes involving as many as 5,000 workers were the 
wo in the automobile industry referred to before. 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes Beginning in November 1938, Classified by Number of Workers 
Involved 
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In 63 percent of the strikes beginning in November, including 52 
percent of the workers involved, the major issues were recognition, 
closed shop, discrimination, or other matters related to union organiza- 
tion. (Wages and hours were also involved in many of these cases.) 
Wages and hours were the major issues in 21 percent of the strikes. 
















“ & About 30 percent of the total workers were in this group. 
‘eo In 16 percent of the strikes, including 18 percent of the workers, the 
|\™ @ major issues were miscellaneous matters including sympathy strikes, 
.“@ union rivalry, jurisdiction, and various grievances over such questions 
‘4’ @ as delayed pay, medical examinations, vacations, and protests against 
y. & certain disciplinary methods. 
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TaBLe 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in November 19 
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Of the 299 strikes in progress during November, 195, or 65 
were terminated during the month with an average duration of 23 
calendar days. About one-third of these strikes were ended in less 
than a week after they began; 48 percent lasted from a week up to a 
month; and 19 percent had been in progress for a month or more 
Seven strikes in the latter group (about 4 percent of the total) had been 


in progress for 3 months or more when they were terminated. 


TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in November 1938 


percent, 


Practi- 
cally all of these were small strikes against individual firms and none 
of them involved as many as 500 workers. 
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Government officials or boards assisted in negotiating settlements of 
about 45 percent of the strikes ending in November 1938. These 
trikes included approximately 35 percent of the total workers in- 
volved. About 35 percent of the strikes, including 18 percent of the 
workers, Were settled through negotiations directly between the 
employers and representatives of organized workers. 

About 17 percent of the strikes, including 26 percent of the total 
workers involved, were terminated without formal settlements. In 
most of these cases the strikers simply dropped their demands and 
returned to work without settlements or they lost their jobs entirely 
when employers replaced them with new workers, moved, or went out 
of business. 


TaBLe 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in November 1938 
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Forty-two percent of the strikes ending in November, including 27 
percent of the workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to the 
workers. About 31 percent of the strikes, including 43 percent of the 
workers involved, resulted in partial gains or compromises, and in 20 
percent of the strikes the 24 percent of the workers involved gained 
little or nothing. 


TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in November 1938 
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Of the 195 strikes ending in November, about 19 percent were prin- 
cipally over wages and hours, and 64 percent were over union-organiza- 
ion matters. From the viewpoint of the workers involved, the union- 
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organization strikes were more successful than the strikes ov: w ages 
and hours. Of the strikes over union-organization issues, the \. orkey, 
substantially won their demands in 47 percent, obtained compromise 
settlements in 33 percent, and in 20 percent gained little or n thing, 
Of the wage-and-hour strikes the workers won 46 percent, ¢ inpro. 
mised 24 percent, and in 24 percent gained little or nothing. 

Of the 25,377 workers involved in the strikes over union-or: anizy. 
tion matters, 40 percent won substantially all of their demands, 54] 
percent obtained compromise settlements, and 6 percent gaine:| littl. 


Of the 13,273 workers involved in the strikes over wages and hours, 
20 percent substantially won their demands, 12 percent obtained con. 
promise settlements, and 66 percent gained little or nothing. 


TaBLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in November 1938, in Relation to Majo: Issues 
Involved 
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.— Results of Strikes Ending in November 1938, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved—Continued 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, JANUARY 1939 


THE United States Conciliation Service disposed of 332 situations 
involving 76,921 workers, during January 1939. 
Labor disputes consisting of strikes, threatened strikes, lockouts, 
and controversies accounted for 129 situations that involved 68,987 
The remaining 203 situations, involving 7,934 workers, are 
classified as “‘other situations’ and included requests for information, 
arbitrations, complaints, conferences regarding labor conditions, etc. 
Employees and employers in 37 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Alaska, used the services of this agency during January (table 1). 
The facilities of the Service were used in 24 major industrial fields, 
such as automobiles, food, iron and steel, textiles, etc. (table 2). 


Taste 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, by States, January 1939 
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TaBLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, by States. 
January 1939—Continued 
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TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed o U. S. Conciliation Service, by Industries, 
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12 28, 364 2 21 
ll 1, 675 21 33 
2 177 4 8 
1 21 2 2 
6 254 6 43 
19 6, 592 15 325 
ll 6, 568 i) 617 
3 1, 591 4 4 
5 1, 927 2 2 
6 2, 211 4 4 
5 2, 276 i) 341 
4 3, 920 6 11 
2 368 2 2 
1 1, 500 2 2 
2 2, 545 4 4 
2 20 4 10 
Pe ae Sn eee 2 3 
5 632 2 2 
2 805 10 2, 636 
11 3, 946 15 2, 573 
2 |) aR. sortepueee : 
x 671 4 7 
6 794 11 11 
CO Fee ae a eee 3 3 
ae ee 56 369 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 1929 TO 1937 


REVISED estimates of national income for 1937, with comparative 
data for 1929-37, show a rise from $63,466,000,000 in 1936 to $69,817,- 
000,000 in 1937. The national income or “income produced”’ minus 
business savings (earnings not currently distributed to stockholders 
or other proprietors of business enterprises) equals ‘‘income paid out,”’ 
which rose from $62,586,000,000 in 1936 to $69,330,000,000 in 1937. 

The concepts of income developed by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in making these estimates are conveniently 
summarized by the Bureau as follows: 


National income or income produced equals— 
Gross income of al] producing units. 
Minus raw materials consumed by all producing units. 
Minus depreciation and obsolescence (capital equipment consumed by al) 
producing units). 
Income paid out eocuals— 
National income. 
Minus business savings. 
Income payments to individuals equals— 
Income paid out. 
Minus employer and employee contributions to Social Security programs. 
Minus employer and employee contributions to the Federal Government 
employees’ retirement plan. 
Minus contributions under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Plus direct-relief and public-assistance disbursements. 
Plus Social Security benefits. 
Plus Federal Government retirement plan payments. 
Plus Railroad Retirement Act payments. 
Plus payments to veterans on adjusted service certificates. 


The largest item of income payments, described as ‘“‘total compen- 
sation of employees,” includes salaries, wages, work-relief pay rolls, 
social security contributions of employers, pensions, and workmen’s 
compensation payments. Other items of income paid out are divi- 
dends and interest, entrepreneurial withdrawals,’ and net rents and 
royalties. 

'U. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Income in the United 
States, 1929-37, by Robert R. Nathan. Washington, 1938. 

* Defined by the Bureau as “the amounts which employers and self-employed individuals withdraw 

from their business enterprises as compensation for their own efforts.’”’ This type of income paid out is 


characteristic of unincorporated enterprises including farming, and estimates are described as being ‘‘sub- 
Ject to both statistical and theoretical difficulties.”’ 
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TaBie 1.—National Income Paid Out, by Type of Payment 
















































































































































| differ 
, cnn 
Item 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 193° and ¢ 
_ §® incon 
Amount (in millions of dollars 
— TABLI 

Total income paid out.......................- 78, 556/73, 290/62, 032/49, 024/45, 317/51, 510/55, 137/62, x6 99, » 

Total compensation of employees..__...._.__- 51, 509/47, 551/40, 188/31, 563|29, 596/34, 051/36, 679/41, 006 won A 
Salaries (selected industries) !.............| 5,606) 5,645) 4,694/ 3,423) 2,947] 3,379) 3,574] 3.0.5) 4s 
Wages (selected industries) !___ -|17, 093) 14, 214}10, 585] 7, 243) 7,271) 9,019}10, 218)11, voy 14 9 
Salaries and wages (all other industries) _- -|27, 873/26, 706}23, 827] 19, 798] 17, 746} 19, 258/20, 433}22, 2 2%/04° jo- 
ETAL, TM RE Re Se 669) 1,489) 1,430) 2, 462) 1 se 
Social Security contributions of employers.|._....|_____- Rt Brit Se 3 7 21" 903 
Other labor income. .--................... 937 86) 1,081] 1,099} 964) 903) 1,017) 10s) 1.4; 

Total dividends and interest *__...____. .}11, 331}11, 396} 9,913} 8,017) 7,088) 7, 748) 7,812) 8, Q. bea 
i aw ‘ 5, 978) 5,801) 4,335] 2, 745) 2,209) 2, 793) 3,038) 4, 254) 5 9) 
EE ee ....-----.-] 5, 202] 5,393] 5,295) 5,019) 4,710) 4,862) 4,725) 4,652) 4 psy 

Entrepreneurial withdrawals_____- 12, 296/11, 581) 9, 848) 7,887) 7, 214] 8,021) 8,729) 9, Sosiio. 4s 

Net rents and royalties. _._........._... 3,419} 2,763) 2,083} 1,558) 1,418] 1,690) 1,917) 2,244, 2 sm Total t 

¢ 
Sal 
Di 

Total income paid out._......_.......__._____| 100.0] 93.3] 79.0] 62.4] 57.7] 65.6] 70.2] 7 

Total compensation of employees___._.____.__| 100.0 ~ 92.3 78.0 61.3 57.51 66. 1 71,2 8 | 
Salaries (selected industries) !_____. 100.0} 100.7] 83.7] 61.1] 52.6} 60.3) 63.8) 7 Total | 
Wages (selected industries) !_- 100.0} 83.2] 61.9] 42.4) 42.5) 52.8] 59.8) «9 W 
Salaries and wages (all other industries). -| 100.0| 95.8} 85.5] 71.0] 63.7] 69.1] 73.3] 7 Sa 
Wern-coliet weees ?........................}-<<<.- ; Ae Oe! ae eee D 
Social Security contributions of employers-_}....._|.___-- i ee TSS 7 
Gener oper ieewms.......................- 100. 0} 105.2] 115.4] 117.3] 102.9] 96.4] 108.5) 11 

Total dividends and interest 3._........._...__} 100.0} 100.6} 87.5} 70.8} 62.6] 68.4] 68.9) 7s 84 
SIRES eR RET <a 100.0} 97.0 2.5) 45.9) 37.0) 46.7] 50.8) 7! 8 
ETS TST _..| 100.0} 103.7] 101.8} 96.5) 90.5} 93.5) 90.8] 8 : 

Entrepreneurial withdrawals__....._____- 100.0} 94.2] 80.1) 64.1] 58.7) 65.2) 71.0) 7 84 Total 

Net rents and royalties___............_.___._- 100.0} 80.8} 60.9] 45.6) 41.5) 49.4) 56.1) ¢ TF a 

Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index_| 100.0} 97.5) 89.1) 80.2] 76.2] 79.1} 81.1] 8 a4 9, 

D 
1 Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, a! 
transportation. 
? Includes pay rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps employees and pay rolls of Ciy 

Works Administration, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the Federal Works Progra 

projects plus administrative pay rolls outside of Washington, D. C., for all except the Federal Works Pro- 

. Area office employees and their pay rolls under the Federal Works Program are included t! Total 

regular Federal Government employment and pay-roll figures. v 

3 Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. S 

r 

The total compensation of employees in 1937, as defined in tli “a 
estimates of income, was 90.7 percent of the 1929 total, while all by 
income paid out in 1937 was 88.3 percent of the 1929 total. Between 1C 

1929 and 1937 there was a significant change in the items forming | 

employee compensation. ‘Total compensation of employees in 1')37 ee 

was 9.3 percent smaller than in 1929, but items described as ‘‘othier is | 
labor income,” such as pensions and workmen’s compensation pay- : 
‘ . . cer 

ments, were 19.2 percent larger than in 1929. Social security con- a 

tributions of employers, beginning in 1934, rose to $923,000,000 in 

1937. Work-relief wages, beginning in 1933, totaled $1,860,000 ,000 7 

in 1937. A significant portion of work-relief wages went to farmers, st 

members of professions; and young persons not normally in the a 

wage-earning and salaried groups, and thus there was an expaiisi0D rie 

of employee compensation not connected with the normal distribu- aa 

tion of income to wage-earning and salaried groups. i 


In many employments, it is not possible to distinguish betwee! 
wage earners and salaried employees. It is possible, however, ‘ 
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jifferentiate the two types of workers in manufacturing, mining, 
and contract construction, and also to compare the various forms of 
‘ncome paid out in these industrial groups. (See table 2.) 






TABLE 2.— Total Income Paid Out, Wages, Salaries, and Dividends and Interest! in 
Manufacturing, Mining, and Contract Construction, 1929-37 









Manufacturing, mining, and contract construction 













Item Amount (in millions of dollars) Index numbers (1929=100) 












1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1936 | 1937 | 1929 | 1932 1988 | 1934 | 








Total income paid out. -----._-..-|/23, 257/10, 687}1 





















0, 145)12, 481/17, 027/20, 193}100. 0) 46.0! 43.6) 53.7) 73.2) 86.8 
a eee ee 14, 383) 5,910) 5,997) 7,621/10, 115)12, 058}100. 0) 41.1) 41.7] 53.0) 70.3] 83.8 
ee ee ee --| 4,617] 2,784) 2,383] 2,767) 3,240) 3, 833)100. 0) 60.3) 51.6) 59.9) 70.2) 83.0 
Dividends and interest. . . -. 3, 277| 1,462) 1,331) 1,657) (%) (7) |100.0| 44.6) 40.6) 50.6) (@) | (4 

























Manufacturing 













Total income paid out. .--- .-]18, 014] 8, 553] 8, 454/10, 489)14, 286/16, 948/100. 0) 47.5) 46.9) 58.2] 79.3] 94.1 
Wages. ..----.--.-..--------|10, 790} 4, 558) 4, 906) 6,319) 8, 346] 9, 950)100. 0) 42.2) 45. 5) 58.6) 77.3] 92.2 
OS A Ea 3, 980) 2,444) 2,128) 2, 493] 2, 886) 3, 431/100. 0) 61.4) 53. 5) 62.6) 72. 5) 86.2 
Dividends and interest - - - - - 2, 785) 1,308) 1,190) 1,483) (%) (?) — 47.0) 42.7) 53.2) (%) (?) 











Mining 











Total income paid out..........] 1,969) 821 817) 1,110) 1,407] 1,611]100. 0) 41.7) 41.5) 56.4) 71. 5) 81.8 
J a FS 563 577 771 938} 1,065/100. 0) 41.8) 42.8] 57.2] 69.6) 79.1 
SE oasccece 161 100 94 110 120 132}100. 0} 62.1) 58.4] 68.3) 74. 5) 82.0 

0} 27.0) 37.0) () | (4% 





Dividends and interest - .__. 411 119 111 152} (?) (7) 1100.0) 29. 
| 









Contract construction 



















Total income paid out........-.. .| 3,274} 1,313 874 882] 1,334} 1, 634)100. 0} 40.1} 26.7] 26.9] 40.7) 49.9 
ih enaemmisin wi 2, 246 7389 514 531 831) 1, 043/100. 0} 35. 1] 22. 9) 23.6] 37.0) 46.4 
ee , 476 2 161 164 234 270/100. 0} 50.4) 33.8) 34.5) 49.2) 56.7 
Dividends and interest___-- 81 35 30 22) (2) (7) {100.0} 43.2) 37.0) 27.2} (@) | @ 




















| Interest on long-term obligations only. Interest received by corporations is deducted from interest paid 
by corporations to arrive at net interest originating in corporations. (See Income in the United States, 
1929-37, p. 11.) 

? Comparable figures not available because of a change in the Revenue Act of 1934. 








In manufacturing, mining, and contract construction combined, 
total income paid out in 1937 was 86.8 percent of the 1929 total; wages 
in 1937 were 83.8 percent of the 1929 total; and salaries were 83.0 per- 
cent. Because of a change in the Revenue Act of 1934, dividend and 
interest payments before that date are not exactly comparable to 
payments thereafter. Between 1929 and 1934, dividend and interest 
payments declined somewhat more than wages. Dividends and in- 
terest together in 1934 were 50.6 percent of the 1929 figure, while 
wages in 1934 were 53.0 percent of the 1929 figure. However, there was 
a much more rapid rise after 1934 in dividends and interest than in 
salaries, wages, or total income paid out in these three industrial 
divisions, namely, manufacturing, mining, and contract construction. 
Dividends and interest in 1937 were 227.6 percent of the 1934 figure; 
wages were 158.2 percent; and total income paid out was 161.8 percent. 
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TaBLE 3.—Indexes of Total Income Paid Out, Wages, Salaries, and Divid. 


ds and 
Interest ! in Manufacturing, Mining, and Contract Construction, 1934-3 


[1934 = 100] 











= 
Manufacturing, mining, and | 


contract construction Manufacturin 


























Item 
= 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1987 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
- - —— ———— — —— _—_—_—_ -—_— | —— 
nan . ‘ j } 
Yotal income paid out...............| 100.0 | 112.7 136.4 | 161.8 100. 0 113.4 136 
i ES ; ned 100. 0 113.7 132.7 | 158.2 100. 0 114.8 | 132 
ee saccenccal Me | Bee) Senet 138.5 | 100.0} 105.7 | 115 
Dividends and interest_....._....} 106.0 | 123.6 | 192.9 227.6 | 100.0 | 128.0 | 203 
' 
| - a Oe ee 
Mining Contract construct 
















Total income paid out__--_-_. ---| 100.0] 107.5 | 1268) 145.1] 100.0] 110.8) 151.2 
_, =a BE oA eae 100. 0 106. 1 121.7 | 138.1 100. 0 111.1 156. £ 
eS 2a 99. 1 109. 1 120.0 100. 0 107.3 142.7 

4 v4 24 


Dividends and interest_____.___- | 100.0 97. met 160. 7 100. 0 131.8 168. 2 





1 Interest on long-term obligations only. Interest received by corporations is deducted from rest 
paid by corporations to arrive at net interest originating in corporations. (See Income in the United States 
1929-37, p. 11.) A change in the Revenue Act of 1934 prevents continuous comparison of interest and di 
dends with other items. For comparative trends from 1929 to 1934, see table 2. 





National income produced as distinguished from national income 
paid out is defined as the net value of goods and services produced 
expressed in terms of current prices. Since prices change from year 
to year, the volume of goods and services produced (“‘real’’ national 
income) does not change at the same rate as does their net value 
No satisfactory general index of prices is available that would mak: 
possible the adjustment of the net value of goods and services for 
measuring changes in their quantity, that is, in real income. How- 
ever, it is known that prices fell considerably between 1929 anc 
1933 and therefore the net value of national income produced fel! 
more rapidly than did real income. It is known also that prices 
rose between 1933 and 1937, and therefore real income increased less 
rapidly than did the national income in current dollars. But prices 
in 1937 were still materially lower than in 1929. The wholesale- 
price index was 9 percent lower and the cost-of-living index was 15 
percent lower. The national income produced was only 14 percent 
below that of 1929. These figures indicate that real income in 1937 
closely approximated that of 1929. There was, however, an increas 
of about 6 percent in the population. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, DECEMBER 15, 1938 


THE cost of living for families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in the 32 large cities of the United States surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was at the same level on December 15, 
|938, as on September 15, 1938. 

Slight declines in the cost of food, clothing, housefurnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous items were counterbalanced by an increase in fuel 
and light costs, while rents remained unchanged. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost of all goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 32 cities, based 
on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 82.7 on December 15, the same as on 
September 15. Living costs in these cities averaged 2.1 percent lower 
than a year ago and 17.0 percent below the peak point in December 
1929. They were 11.1 percent higher than at the low point of June 
1933. 

Living costs declined in 21 of the 32 cities and increased in 11, 
during the quarter ending December 15. In each of these cities the 
change was less than 1 percent, except in Buffalo where food costs 
caused the index for all items to increase by 1.2 percent. 

Food costs in the 51 cities in which food prices are secured, were 
only 0.1 percent lower on December 15 than on September 15. At 
the end of the quarter, the index of food costs was higher in 12 cities 
and lower in 20 of the 32 cities for which the Bureau prepares 
indexes of total living costs. Of the 12 cities in which higher prices 
were reported, 2 showed advances of more than 3 percent (Buffalo, 
3.8 percent, and Los Angeles, 3.4 percent) both largely the result of 
the higher cost of fresh fruits and vegetables. The declines reported 
were all relatively small. In only 1 city, Boston, did the net decline 
exceed 2 percent (2.2 percent), due in large part to an unusual drop 
in the price of eggs between November and December, as well as to 
the lowered cost of meats. 

Rents paid by wage earners and lower-salaried workers were below 
the September 15 level in 16 cities, higher in 15, and unchanged in 1 


| of the 32 cities included in the survey. In no case was the change as 


much as 1 percent. 
639 
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Fuel and light costs showed an average increase of 1.4 Percent, 
usual at this season of the year. In 24 cities, increases were report, 
of which the largest was in Houston, 4.3 percent, due enti) ly to 
increased wood prices. Four other cities reported advances 0! oye 
2 percent, all as the result of increases in coal prices—New Yor; 
(3.5 percent), Birmingham (2.5 percent), Boston (2.4 percent) anj 
Chicago (2.2 percent). Of the 7 cities reporting declines, 2 slowe; 
decreases of over 2 percent, Memphis (3.6 percent) and Cincinnat 
(2.5 percent). In Memphis the drop was due primarily to a decline 
in the cost of electricity resulting from the introduction of a new rate 
schedule for domestic service. In Cincinnati the decline came .s the 
result of lower costs for gas brought about by an increase in the 
B.t.u. content of the gas served in that city. 

There was practically no change in average costs of clothing, house. 
furnishing goods, and those items which are covered in the ‘“Miscel- 
laneous” index. All three indexes for the 32 cities combined declined 
by a fraction of 1 percent. Clothing costs declined slightly in 2 
of the 32 cities and fractional increases were reported for 6 cities, 
In only 1 city, Atlanta, was there a decline of as much as 1 percent 
(1.1 percent), due to lower prices for many items of clothing. 

Eight cities showed increases in the cost of housefurnishing goods 
and 24 reported decreases. Only Baltimore reported a change greater 
than 1 percent (a 2.4 percent drop) which resulted chiefly: from price 
reductions in textile furnishings. 

The cost of the goods and services included in the miscellaneous 
group was lower in 23 of the cities and higher in 9. In each of these 
cities, with the exception of Jacksonville, the change during the quarter 
was less than-1 percent. City-wide reductions in the cost of laundry 
service caused the miscellaneous index for Jacksonville to decline by 
1.5 percent. 

Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from September 15, 1938, to December 
15, 1938, are shown in table 1 for 32 large cities of the United States, 
by groups of items. 
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TaBLE |.—Percentage Change From September 15, 1938, to December 15, 1938, in Cost of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 





City 


Allitems 


Food 


Clothing 


Rent 


Fuel and 
light 
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Average: 32 large cities 
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New England: 
Boston 
Portland, Maine 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 


Fast North Central: 
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! Decrease less than 0.05 percent. 


1 Includes 51 cities. 


+ Increase less than 0.05 percent. 


‘No change. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from 
December 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from December 15, 
1937, to December 15, 1938, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Ear::, 
Lower-Salaried Workers, for Specified Periods 


TS and 





Percentage change from— 





a 





June 1920 
to Dee. 15, 


Dec. 1929 
to Dec. 15, 





June 1933 | 
to Dec. 15, | 
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Indexes on 1923-25 Base 


Indexes of the average cost of all goods purchased by families of 


wage earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed for each of 
the 32 cities surveyed and for these cities combined, using an average 


of the years 1923-25 as the base.' 


These indexes, from 1913 through 


December 15, 1938, for the 32 cities combined, are shown in table 3. 





32 cities in this report). 
cities. These data will be sent upon request. 


The accompanying chart presents these data in graphic form. 


1 Indexes of food costs based on costs in 1923-25 as 100 are computed monthly for 51 cities (including the 
Percentage changes from month to month are calculated for 7 additiona! 
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TaBLeE 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through Dec. 15, 1938 
[A verage 1925-25 = 100] : 
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1 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 


The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purposes, 
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alaried However, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual average 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4, for 32 

— EB ities combined, from 1913 through 1938. The annual average 
tice. [indexes have been computed as follows: The annual average food 

“is ® dex is an average of the indexes (monthly most years) falling within 

~— EB pach year; the annual average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, 

50, # iu ° . A 

‘\¢ Me houseturnishing goods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of the 

53, e - . . 

5 weighted average of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting 

70.4 . . ° e 

3.) fm the year, the weights representing the relative importance of each 

M3 pricing period. When these goods were priced only twice a year, in 

2.9 ns oe a . ° : 

“2 ff June and again in December, it is evident that prices in December of 
103, 2 ° . . . . * 

3.2 {the previous year were more indicative of prices in the next month, 
102, 5 6 ° e 
02) J January, even though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the 
0.4 [ME succeeding June. Therefore, costs in December of the preceding year 

9%, 5 . ° ° ° 

“2 fi and in June and December of the given year are all considered in 

98 9 — ° . 

“0 [i arriving at an average cost for the year. The relative importance of 

¥9.] . ° 
7 each of these costs is expressed for December of the previous year by 

~ £24, for June of the given year by 6, and for December of the given 
ws [ year by 3%. Weights for years in which pricing was done at other 

9Y 8 : A . 

0.2 / intervals will be furnished on request. - 
100.8 
101, ] . ’ . 

} Taste 4.—Estimated! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
— Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through 1938 
~ [Average 1923-25=100] 

0 | House 
ion ’ Fuel and 1 | Miscel- 
a, Year Allitems| Food? | Clothing| Rent light Fer e laneous 

03.4 
103, 7 
+f f = . eo 57.4 63.1 55.7 61.4 53.9 47.7 50.1 
101.8 _ =e 8 Se ee 58. 2 64. 6 56.1 61.4 54.3 49.0 51.2 

ER IEEE 58.8 63.9 57.4 61.9 54.5 51.3 52.8 
100.4 ES eee 63. 2 ri 62.9 62. 6 56. 6 57.2 55. 5 
QR 8 5s 74.4 92.4 75. 6 62.1 63. 0 66.9 64. 2 
fF = eee 87.2]. 106.2] 1025| 632 73.3] 85.9 76.7 
06, 8 a oe 101.1 120. 2 135. 7 68. 4 79.4 108. 2 86.3 
96.7 ccc iidcccsdnddncoces 116. 2 133. 1 161.6 80. 4 93. 1 132. 8 99.1 
SRE. + a re 103. 6 101.6 124.4 92,4 99.3 111.8 102.8 
96. 8 Minch ce Reto20- gu Sdnnne dn 97.2 95.0 101.0 95. 1 98. 6 94.8 99.7 
OF 7 
O66 RE = 99. 0 97.9 101. 2 97.5 100. 3 101.8 99. 3 
96. 6 _ RR oe ee 99. 2 96.9 100. 4 101.0 99. 1 100. 1 99.9 
96.5 Tlicicmt i abenddesinnsces 101.8 105. 0 98. 4 101.5 100. 6 98. 1 100.8 
96. 4 _ Se ee 102. 6 108. 5 97.0 100. 5 102. 2 95.9 101.1 
96.5 A ARE 100.6 | 1045] 95.1 98.9| 100.6 93.6 101.7 
3 Se 99.5] 103.3 93.7 96. 5 98.9 91.3 102. 3 
977 Se RPE 99.5 104.7 92.7 94.3 98. 2 90. 2 103. 1 
8 1 SR Mes. Js an-c0a0d 97.0] 99.6 90.7 91.7 97.2 $7.9 103. 5 
98.6 _ ooo > CaS. 88. 6 82.0 §2.7 $6.9 95. 1 79. 2 102.7 
Se - — 79.8 68.3 73. 2 78. 0 90. 4 68.9 100. 2 
8, 5 
98,7 ee 75.8 66. 4 70.9 67.2 87.4 68. 0 97.0 
98.6 _ es - See 78. 6 74.1 77.5 62.9 88. 6 74.9 96.7 
08 5 Ses A TR 80.7 80. 5 77.9 62.9 87.5 76.4 96.7 
Se ee 81.6 82.1 78.7 64. 2 87.5 77.8 96. 5 
nace BS > (Oe 84.3 85. 1 82.4 67.4 86. 6 84.9 97.8 
NS 8 a aa 83.0 78.9 82.3 69. 5 87.0 84. 5 98. 6 
and ' For explanation of method used, see above. 
qs ? Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
tics * Preliminary. 
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upon request. 


Tas ie 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salario; 


Table 5 presents indexes of the cost of goods purchased by w 
earners and lower-salaried workers in each of 32 cities (ar anged 
alphabetically), using average costs in 1923-25 as 100. These index, 
are presented by groups of items for each pricing period in 1)38 jy 
each city. This table supplements tables 6 through 37 in the Decey. 
ber 15, 1937, pamphlet, in which indexes were published for all pricing 
dates since the initiation of the index through December 15, 1937 
Mimeographed tables of indexes for individual cities are availab|: 


Workers, for Pricing Periods in 1938 


[Average 1923-25 = 100] 
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TasL® 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, for Pricing Periods in 1938—Continued 





























— 
House- , 
City and date Allitems| Food | Clothing] Rent "or furnishing ae 
goods 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
OSS ee 80. 0 76.0 82.3 60. 0 88.9 83.8 90. 7 
ee ae 79.8 76.8 81.1 59. 6 87.9 82.0 90. 7 
EN, EE 79. 9 77.5 80.7 59. 6 87.4 81.7 90.7 
RO Es ocdmicscevncen 79. 2 76. 5 80.7 59. 6 86.4 81.5 89.3 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
OSS Se ee 82.0 78.6 82.2 61.8 84.2 81.7 100. 2 
OS ee 82.6 82.0 81.7 61.7 79.4 80.3 100. 2 
ae 81.8 79.9 81.5 61.6 79. 5 78. 2 100. 1 
eS) 81.7 79.8 81.1 61.5 80. 5 77.9 100. 2 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
fs a 78.1 71.5 86.9 55. 3 §2. 0 83.1 93.9 
SS 2 aor 78.6 72.2 86.4 55.4 81.6 82.8 95.0 
Seoeee oe... .2-.-..... 78.3 71.2 86.4 55.3 81.5 82.4 95.0 
December 15. -_.-- ye 78.9 73. 7 86. 1 55. 2 81.7 82. 2 94.9 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
i is wig nach 81.7 74.9 88. 7 63. 2 88. 5 94.3 95.0 
SS 81.7 75. 3 88. 5 63. 1 88. 1 94.2 95.0 
September 15.....-.--- 81.5 75. 1 87.4 63.0 88.8 93.3 94.9 
December 15. _--- 81.0 74.3 87.3 62.9 85. 6 92.8 94.9 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
March 15..-...- : 84.8 84.1 81.0 71.2 90.8 89.4 re 
June 15..--- . 85.6 87.4 80.3 71.6 89.3 88.3 97.6 
September 15-_-_-- 83.9 82.3 79.7 71.9 90.8 87.7 96. 5 
December 15. 84.2 83.4 79.2 72. 1 90.9 7.4 96. 6 
Mobile, Ala.: 
March 15....--. Bese 83.5 75.1 90. 3 66.8 72.4 90. 4 99. 6 
) 83.4 75.3 90.0 66.9 70.4 90. 1 99. 5 
September 15- - - mr 82.6 74.5 89.5 66.9 71.3 89. 2 98. 1 
Se BO. .....-..<cecee 82.3 74.0 89.1 67.5 71.4 88. 7 7.4 
New Orleans, La.: 
March 15._-- 4 83.9 82.5 82.9 72.5 77.6 96. 7 92. 5 
ee 83. 2 81.7 82.2 72.5 75.3 95. 3 92.1 
September 15____. 83.7 83.5 81.5 72.7 75.0 93. 5 92.0 
December 15. - 83. 6 82.8 81.0 73.3 74.2 93.3 92.7 
New York, N. Y.: 
a 84.0 79.9 80. 6 77.2 86. 4 79.3 99. 1 
June 15___- ttccduadoe 84.3 80.8 80. 1 77.3 84.4 79.4 99.7 
September 15_--- 2 84.3 81.2 79. 4 77.4 84.5 78.2 99.6 
December 15-__- 84.8 81.9 79. 1 77.7 87.4 78. 6 99.6 
Norfolk, Va.: 

5. aaa . 85.1 76. 1 89.7 64.6 81.7 88.0 104.0 
ee eae 84.4 74.7 89. 2 64.7 80.0 87.3 104.0 
Gepamemer 36.............. 84.5 75.6 88.3 64.7 80. 6 86. 9 104.0 
December 15.............. 84.5 75. 5 87.9 64.9 81.9 86. 7 104.0 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ee 82.4 80.0 80.2 68.9 82.3 85.5 96.3 
"ea 83.1 82.2 79. 5 69.1 78. 6 83.0 97.8 
 }| a 82. 5 80.0 78.9 69. 1 82.2 81.6 97.7 
December 15__- ot 81.9 78.4 78.6 69. 2 83. 6 80.9 7.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
ea 82.4 78. 2 81.5 69. 2 101.4 85.0 96.4 
ee 82.9 79. 6 81.4 70. 2 99.7 84.5 96. 2 
82.6 78.8 81.2 70.4 100.7 83.9 96.1 
December 15............-.-- 82.3 78.0 80.9 70.4 100.9 84.3 96. 1 
Portland, Maine: 
Se 85.0 77.6 83.0 76. 7 83. 7 91.7 103. 6 
ee SE ae a 85.1 79.3 82.3 76.5 79. 6 91.3 103. 5 
September 15______- at EEE 84.6 78.1 82.4 76.4 80.0 90. 7 103.3 
December 15.........__-_- 84.1 76.8 82.3 76.6 79.3 90.0 103. 1 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Ee 84.3 80.3 82.3 62.4 86.9 86.0 102.0 
ee 83.7 80.9 81.9 62. 2 84.8 85.0 100. 1 
| sere 82.9 78.2 81.8 62.3 85.7 85.1 100.1 
; Deeper 15................ 83.3 79.8 81.7 62.1 86. 2 84.9 100.1 
Richmond, Va.: 
es 84.0 72.2 91.4 73.0 82.6 93. 6 99.5 
 --: es 83.1 70.7 90.5 73.1 80.4 93.0 99.3 
Septemsper 15_.............. 83.5 71.9 90.1 73.3 83.0 91.2 99. 2 
2) es 83.3 71.4 89. 7 73.3 82.9 90.5 99. 1 
St. Louis, Mo. 
sg cadownic 83.5 83.6 83.0 58. 6 87.6 90. 6 101.9 
<P 83.8 85.9 82.2 58.5 84.5 90. 6 101.5 
September 15............--- 83. 2 83.9 82.0 58.4 87.2 89.8 101.4 
 —) 82.9 82.7 81.9 58.3 87.6 90.1 101.3 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
cen 87.8 81.1 93. 6 73.3 80. 2 91.0 104. 7 
sees 88. 2 81.3 93.0 73.6 78.7 90.7 106. 4 
September 15.__...........- 88.3 82.0 92.4 73.8 78.7 89.5 106. 4 
SRP 88, 3 81.9 92. 5 73.7 78.7 89.4 106, 3 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-<., 
Workers, for Pricing Periods in 1938—Continued 


























House- ; 
City and date Allitems} Food | Clothing] Rent | F¥¢! 804 |rrnishing) {iscel. 
light neor 
goods us 
Savannah, Ga.: 
ee 81.4 77.6 86.1 63. 6 85.0 88.0 92. 
June 15........- 81.2 78.4 85. 1 63.8 84.3 86.4 | 91 § 
September 15__...._...._.-- 80.8 77.6 84. 4 63.8 83.9 86. 3 14 
ae 80.9 77.8 83.9 64.1 84.0 86.4 14 
Scranton, Pa.: 
CN a 82.0 75.5 83. 5 72. 6 76. 8 90.3 | 97.9 
| See 82.1 77.1 83. 0 72.5 73.1 86.8 | 97 , 
ee 80.7 73.0 83.0 71.9 75.0 86.1 | 97.4 
|) = 81.3 75.0 83.0 72.1 76.3 86.0 | 96, § 
Seattle, Wash.: ‘ 
0 ea 87.6 79. 1 90. 5 71.3 98.3 92.9 101.1 
I llanencuinstecnses 87.5 79. 6 89.4 71.3 97.3 928|} 019 
September 15____......____- 86.8 77.7 89.0 71.1 97.6 91.2 | T 
eae 87.0 78. 5 88.9 71.0 97.7 90.9 | 1 
Washington, D. C.: 
4 ae ee 87.1 79. 6 83.9 88.0 84.3 91.1 | 100. : 
_ ) Se 87.2 80.6 83.8 87.7 82.1 90.3 | 99.9 
September 15............... 87.0 80.7 82.9 87.4 83.6 88.9 | 99 
December 15._...---. RRR 86.8 80.2 82.7 87.0 84.8 89.3 99 








Description of the Indexes 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes presented in this pamplilet 
show changes from time to time in the cost of goods and services 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in each of 32 
large cities of the United States and in these cities combined. The 
importance of each city in the average for the cities combined is 
determined by the population of the metropolitan area in which: the 
city is located. 

These indexes are now constructed by pricing a fixed bill of goods 
at quarterly intervals—March 15, June 15, September 15, and De- 
cember 15. In order that the index for any city will reflect price 
changes and not changes in qualities or kinds of commodities, identical 
goods and services are priced at consecutive periods (or equivalent 
goods when changes in consumption habits make pricing identical 
goods impossible). 

The bill of goods or budget priced has been chosen to represent 
those goods and services most important in the spending of families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities 
covered, as shown by a study of the expenditures of 12,096 families 
in 1917-19.! Differences in climate as reflected in fuel requirements 
and the weight of clothing used, as-well as differences in food con- 
sumption habits, make it impossible to use an identical budget from 
city to city. Although the list of items priced varies little from city 
to city, there are differences in the grades of goods priced and the 
weights assigned to each item. 





1 The results of this study were published in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 357, now out of print, 
but obtainable in most public libraries. 
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The budgets now used include 84 foods, although before 1935 only 
\) items were included. The prices used in the construction of the 
food indexes are taken from retail price quotations secured in 51 
ities. For all other groups of goods indexes are computed for 32 
ities. ‘There are 68 items included in the clothing indexes, 17 in the 
housefurnishing-goods indexes, and 5 in the fuel and light indexes. 
for these indexes, several grades of each commodity are priced in 
der to secure representative averages. 

For the rent indexes the number of quotations secured varies with 
size of city. The range is from approximately 700 in Mobile to ap- 
proximately 2,500 in New York City. 

The miscellaneous group, containing 44 items, includes streetcar 
ares, motion pictures, newspapers, laundry services, cleaning sup- 
plies, barber service, tobaccos, toiletries, medical care, and medicines.’ 

The Bureau has recently completed a Nation-wide study of family 
expenditures in large cities which will provide a new budget more 
nearly approximating present-day consumption. The computation 
of new weights and the preparation of a revised index are now in 
process.* 

Prices are obtained from retail outlets selected as representative 
of the stores patronized by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
Prices for items in the food and fuel and light indexes are secured by 
mail, all others by personal visits of representatives of the Bureau 
who have been trained to recognize differences in quality, construc- 
tion, and design which affect the sale value of a given article. Speci- 
fications, developed after a study of the commodities covered and 
consultations with experts in each merchandising field, are used by 
the agents in securing prices comparable from one period to the 
next. When a new item replaces one which has disappeared from 
the market, or which is no longer frequently purchased, the price in 
the previous pricing period is obtained for the new item in order that 
the index may still be computed from prices of identical commodities 
from period to period. 

The percentage change in the cost of each group of items between 
given pricing periods is computed on the basis of the aggregate cost 
of a bill of goods representing the expenditures of the wage earner 
and clerical group. Each time the comparison is made, identical 
quantity weights are multiplied by comparable prices for both periods. 
If the aggregative cost of miscellaneous items in a certain city was 
computed to be $309 on December 15 and the aggregative cost in 
September was $300, the cost of miscellaneous items in that city 
would be stated to have increased 3 percent from September 15 to 










oe 

















































1A mimeographed list of the items included in the indexes will be sent on request. 
' Articles presenting the results of this study have already been prepared and published in the Monthly 
Labor Review. Reprints are available upon request. 
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December 15. Given the September miscellaneous-items index 4, 
that city as 93.6, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, the Decemph 
index would become 96.4 (93.6 103.0 percent).‘ 

The groups of items in the index are combined into an all-itey, 
index by summing aggregate costs for the six groups at a given day, 
and dividing by the similar sum in the base period. 

It is apparent, from the above, that any one wishing to comput, 
indexes on a base other than the 1923-25 base used in this pamphle¢ 
may do so merely by dividing the indexes for each date by the indey 
given for the date chosen as the new base. If the percentage change 
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over a given period of time is desired, divide the later index by thegmmay > 
earlier, subtract 100 if there has been an increase, or subtract fronmmade | 
100 if there has been a decrease. dates | 

The only comparison between cities that can be drawn from themWorks 
Bureau’s indexes is a comparison of the extent of change in liyinggmLabor 





costs in different cities over given periods. Thus, the index of the 
cost of all items as of December 15, 1938, based on costs in 1923-9; 
as 100, was 76.8 in Birmingham and 88.3 in San Francisco. A con. 
parison of these two indexes indicates that on December 15, 1938, 
living costs in Birmingham were 23.2 percent lower than the average 
for the years 1923-25, but that in San Francisco costs on this date 
were only 11.7 percent lower. This comparison does not indicate 
that costs on December 15, 1938, were 15 percent higher in Sap 
Francisco than in Birmingham. In order to secure figures showing 
a comparison of actual living costs between cities, expenditures 
serving as the weights for items priced in the different cities would 
have to be representative of identical levels of living. Differences 
between the average costs from which the indexes are computed in 
different cities are due to differences jn standards and in purchasing 
habits in those cities as well as to varying prices for goods of given 
grades. Differences between the indexes of costs from time to time 
in the various cities at any particular date are due entirely to differ- 
ences in the percentage of change of living costs in each city. 

The comparison of the cost of the same level of living from one 
part of the country to another presents serious technical difficulties 
for which wholly satisfactory techniques have not yet been developed. 
This is particularly true in attempting to measure differences in living 
costs from large to very small cities or from urban to rural commuti- 
ties, where consideration must be given not only to differences in such 
factors as climate and consumption habits, but also to differences in 
housing, the fuels available, and the means of transportation. In large 
cities with similar climate, comparisons are possible with the use of 




















































¢ For method of index construction, see article ‘Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased by W a8? 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers,” published in the September 1935 Monthly Labor Review, reprin!s 
of which are available upon request. 
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, identical budget and descriptive specifications to facilitate pricing 
jentical commodities and services from city to city. Such studies, 
cause Of their great expense, are beyond the present resources of 
his Bureau. 

The Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administra- 
‘on made a study of the comparative cost of living at a “maintenance 
evel” and at an “emergency level” in 59 cities, as of March 15, 1935. 
he results of this study were published in the report of the Works 
rogress Administration “Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in 
farch 1935, 59 Cities,’ Research Monograph XII, a copy of which 
nay be secured by writing to that Division. No attempt has been 
made to repeat this study for a later date. Approximations for later 
jates may be made for 31 cities by applying to the data secured by the 
Works Progress Administration as of March 15, 1935, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ indexes which show changes in living costs from time 
to time. A mimeographed statement of the method of combining 
the two sets of figures, with the results obtained for the 31 cities as 
of December 15, 1938, will be sent upon request either to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics or the Works Progress Administration. 


POOOOOOSP 
COST OF LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES’ 


THE principal index numbers of the cost of living (official and un- 
official) published in the different countries are given in the following 
table. A brief discussion of these indexes is presented in earlier issues 
of this pamphlet. 


|Table from International Labor Review. Geneva, January 1939, pp. 114-117. 
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TABLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United 
Certain Foreign Countries! 


\ 


[Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating a: 
c=clothing; d=rent; e= miscellaneous] 












tina 


Argen- 






Aus- 
tralia 


Austria 


Bel- 
gium 


Brazil 


Bul- 
garia 


Bur- 
ma 


Can- 
ada 


Chile 









Towns and 
localities___- 





Bue- 
nos 








Aires 


30 


Vienna 







59 


Rio de 
Ja- 
neiro 


12-67 


Ran- 
goon 


60 


San- 
tiago 





Original base 
(=100) 


Oct. 
1933 


1923- 


7 


July 
1914 


1921 


1914 


1931 


1926 


Mar. 
1928 





Composition 
of index 





1937—-Mar____ 
June.__- 
Sept .__- 
a 
1938—Mar___- 
June... 
Sept..-- 
Dec...-- 






95 
94 


93 
$93 


58 
59 
60 
60 
60 





ofates and 





Country 


Co- 


lombia 


Costa 
Rica 


Dan- 
zig 


Den- 
mark 


Egypt 


Esto- 
nia 


Fin- 
land 


France 





Towns and 
localities____ 





gota 


Bo- - 


San 
Jose 


Prague 


Dan- 
zig 


Cairo 


Tal- 
linn 


36 


Paris 


45-50 





Original base 





Composition 
of index.____ 





1937—Mar..__- 
June.__. 














103 








85 
84 
R5 
85 


87 
§ 87 














Somananz oes 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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“a Composition 
103 of index..-.-- 
saline 
(rreat He i BAL f ewww wee] OF fT SU fon eww wn] eee ewww e eee -| TAUU | * WO |.------ 
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i Coen wr. See Ce. Ses 85 83 
i Sees 86 84 
0 Me 6 1986.......... 90 86 
1 ieee 96 89 
% Me 8 19397—Mar....| 56] 77] 80) 424... 88 89 
- 51 85 88 
= 53 87 88 
Dec... 53 85 90 
4 1038—Mar.... 57 81 82 46 53 m4 108 86 86 
“ une___. 57 82 84 44 52 5 1 83 86 
aa Sept... 57 81 83 43 53 95 102 85 60 85 
"7 Dec..-- § 57 82 | een § 53 #95 102 991 596 * 60 $85 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Certain Foreign Countries '\—Continued 


[Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;2 a=food; 
c=clothing; d=rent; ¢= miscellaneous] 





b=heating and 





°S ani 






ghting: 








Ru- 
Country.._.-- my ma- 
nia 


South- 
ern 

Rho- 

desia 


Spain 


Swe- 
den 





Towns and 


Bucha- 
localities___- 


Lahore rest 





Madrid 49 


Swit- 


7er- 


land 


Tur- 
key 








_— United 
U - 4 D | States 

. —————| § Yugosilavi 
South 4V18 
Africa B. L. 










8. 











49 


Istan- 
bul 


9 32-51 






Bel- 
grade 













Original base 
(=100)- 


1931- 


1935 1929 





Composition 


of index. __- a-e a,b 





sd oe a | (3) 62 
(alee (3) 56 
ee (3) 53 
eer 100 57 


June_. a 65 
SS Se 70 
| SS eee 74 
1938—Mar__-_- 108 74 
June___. 104 77 
Sept_.- 106 74 
ea eres 974 








1914 


1914 


July 
1914 


June 
1914 


Jan.- 
June 
1914 


1914 


1923- 








to 


5} 1926 














103 
100 
102 









a-e 


a-e 








a-e 














86 
85 
85 
5 
985 





90 
8S 
89 
8S 






91 


yl 
OF 
O4 
a4 
93 | 












&Y ; 
SU 81 | 7 







76 79 ry, 
79 75 | f 
8] 74 f 






82 74 6] 





84 
85 78 if 
85 79 5 











&5 83 60 
&3 84 | 6y 
84 SS 71 
ae Ay 








83 |-- | 170 





3 No indexes computed. 


' Table from International Labor Review, January 1939 (pp. 114-117). 
? Except for series in italics, which are on original base, or recalculated on nearest possible year to 1\ 


‘ Indexes computed as of February, May, August, and November. 


5 May. - 
6 July. 

7 August. 

§ October. 

»* November. 


© Indexes computed as of January, April, July, and October. 
1! New or revised series beginning this year. 


'2 Average calculated for a period less than 1 year. 
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WHERE THE PURCHASER’S FOOD DOLLAR GOES 


By Hector Lazo and M. H. Buerz! 









OF every dollar spent by the housewife for food for her family in 
September 1937, the retailer received 21.7 cents, according to a recent 
study.!. The dollar’s worth of food in its raw state, or as it left the 
farm, had a value of 36.6 cents. To this the transportation agencies 
railroads, trucking companies, etc.) added 7.3 cents for their services, 
brokers and commission merchants added 1.6-cents, manufacturers 
and processors 27.0 cents, and wholesale grocers 5.8 cents. 

These sums, of course, did not represent net profit, for out of them 
had to be met the costs of each class of agent or dealer. Tabulation 
of expenditures for each item of cost showed that 7.2 percent of each 
dollar spent for food represented net profit of all agencies combined. 

For their services the farmers received 10.7 percent, and 8.0 percent 
went for seeds, animals, etc., used in production by the farmers. 
Owners of middleman businesses received 10.3 percent for their 
personal services, and employees’ wages amounted to 22.9 percent. 
Advertising took 1.4 percent, and direct taxes 5.7 percent. 















Vethod of Study 






Using as a basis an average family of four persons, an average 
family income of $2,100, and an average expenditure of 32-38 percent 
for food, the authors arrived at a weekly expenditure for food items 
of $12.92 per week. A Home Economics expert in the Departinent 
of Agriculture prepared a series of menus for a family of four which 
for that amount would provide the requisite balanced diet to feed this 
family “‘properly.”’ Priced at the levels of the second week of Septem- 
ber 1937, the cost of the menus came to $12.50. That week was used 
because, in the authors’ opinion, it represented more nearly than any 
other the average for the year as a whole. 

The food budget was divided into six broad groups of items: Dairy 
products and eggs; flour, bread, and cereal products; meat products 
and fish; canned goods; fresh fruits and vegetables; and beverages, 
seasoning, and dessert. Official reports, congressional and other 
official hearings, and findings of other specialized studies were used to 
obtain for each of these food groups the proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar going to the producer and to each class of middlemen. The 
cost of doing business of each of these classes of middlemen was then 
ascertained for each food group. A summary of the results is shown 
in table 1. 


' Mr. Lazo is executive vice president of the Cooperative Food Distributors of America (the central 
federation of a number of retailer-owned cooperative wholesales), and Mr. Bletz is a statistician with special 
knowledge of marketing of food. They are joint authors of a study entitled ‘Who Gets Your Food Dollar?” 
(published by Harper & Bros., New York), on which the present article is based 
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Distribution of Weekly Food Expenditures 


The amount and percent of the weekly food purchases ($12.5 for 
the second week in September 1937) which were accounted by the 


gross sums going to farmer and specified middlemen are showy jy 
the following table. 


Amount and Percent of Weekly Food Expenditure Going to Specified A gencic: 












, Flour, M , Bever. 
Total ae bread, oo . f ru it ® | ee, 
iets weekly and Canned eASOn- 
Agency ucts ucts and ; 
food cereal goods | ° ing 
budget and prod- and vege- ot 
eggs ucts fish tables Man 

















Amount of weekly food expenditure going to— 


Farmers and other primary producers !____| $4.565 | $1.05 | $0.32 | $1.97 | $0.365 | $0. 44 
Transportation agencies 


Asthvatinstatinghidendues . 81 ll oan . Zi . 055 .3l 
| . 285 Ol . 04 . 06 . 04 . 02 
Processors, assemblers, and packers. -______- 3. 40 . 62 . 57 . 56 . 93 21 
i. | ee .72 a 06 22 14 Or 


Retail grocers 








Percent of weekly food expenditure going to— 













Farmers and other primary producers !____| 36.6 47.1 23.6 48.2 | 19.7 29.4 
Transportation agencies__................_- 7.3 5.0 8.4 5.3 3.0 20. 2 
I IR vn concnencewnueoenéwnus 1.6 .6 2.9 1.5 2.2 1.5 
Processors, assemblers, and packers. ....__- 27.0 27.6 42.3 13.6 | 49.9 13.6 
AT ATE TE RIGIAS 5.8 5.8 4.4 5.4 7.5 4.3 
Retail grocers_.___.___- 6 CRT I 53 2 21.7 13.9 18. 4 26.0 17.7 31.0 








—_ | 
S | 
. hf 
o 


100. 0 























1 Includes cost of seed and other primary products as well as of container materials and fuel. 


In general the largest portions of the consumer’s dollar were :c- 
counted for by the farmer, the processor or manufacturer, and the 
retailer. The farmer’s share, however, included his expenses for seed, 
animals, fertilizer, fuel, and containers, which together formed from 
7.9 to 8.2 percent of the total cost of the various foods. 

The farmer’s returns were relatively greatest for his dairy and meat 
products, least for canned goods. For the cereal products, where 
processing costs were high (42.3 cents), the farmer got only 23.6 cents 
of the buyer’s dollar; and on canned goods, where the processor took 
49.9 cents, the farmer received only 19.7 cents. The farmer’s relative 
share (29.4 cents) was also low on fresh fruits and vegetables; on these 
commodities 20.2 cents went for transportation and the retailer took 
31.0 cents—more in both cases than in any other food group. 
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OPERATION OF WAGE AND HOUR LAW, 1938 


ESTIMATES for September 1938 show that 11,000,000 persons were 
employed in industries subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 
whom 300,000 were receiving less than 25 cents an hour and 1,384,000 
were working more than 44 hours per week when the legislation be- 
came effective. ‘These figures are included in the first report of the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, United States De- 
partment of Labor,’ to the President, for the 4% months of 1938 dur- 
ing which the Division functioned. In addition to information on 
economic coverage of the law, the report contains sections on the 
scope of the legislation, progress of the Wage and Hour Division, the 
administrative program for 1939, and general administrative prob- 
lems. Only the economic section of the report and the number of 
complaints and violations reported are dealt with here. An article 
in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1939 (p. 151) showed the 
major interpretations and regulations issued during the early months 
of operation under the act. 

As it was believed necessary to have a knowledge of the coverage 
of the law, in order to administer it effectively, estimates of various 
kinds were made by the economic section of the Wage and Hour 
Division. They are not regarded as final by the Administrator, as 
they were based on data collected before the Wage and Hour Division 
was established, and not to meet its needs. The totals calculated 
are used as a partial measure of the groups being dealt with and are 
subject to correction and enlargement in the light of findings in special 
surveys. 

The following estimates were made as of September 1938: 

























Number 
Employees covered by the act__..._..._.----------- 11, 000, 000 
Total receiving less than 25 cents an hour__-_---_--_- 300, 000 
Total receiving less than 30 cents an hour__________- 550, 000 
Total receiving less than 40 cents an hour__________- 1, 418, 000 
Total working more than 44 hours a week___________ 1, 384, 000 
Total working more than 42 hours a week__________- 1, 751, 000 
Total working more than 40 hours a week ________-__- 2, 184, 000 








'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Interim report of the Administrator for the 
period August 15 to December 31, 1938. Washington, 1939. 
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The total of 11,000,000 persons covered includes 10,670,000 
ployees subject to the act in the United States and Puerto Rico 
Recent data were not available for Hawaii and Alaska. This tot) 
does not include about 220,000 employees of manufacturing esta). 
lishments with less than 6 wage earners per establishment. [i ; 
expected that the estimate of coverage will be raised considera}; 
when more accurate measurements are made. The tentative figy), 
of 11,000,000 persons is roughly one-third of the supervised ey). 
ployees who worked for wages and salaries. 

The aggregate numbers receiving less than 25 cents an hour (300. 
000) and working more than 44 hours a week (1,384,000) are extremely 
conservative estimates, according to the report under review. Thes: 
are the numbers affected by the terms of the legislation during the 
first year of operation, which will end on October 23, 1939. Many 
workers engaged in low-paid occupations are not subject to the Fai: 
Labor Standards Act. Other ficures given under the classifications of 
wages and hours in the above tabulation show what the effect of 
introduction of progressively higher standards, as provided by the 
law for subsequent years, would mean to workers if they were em. 
ployed in the same numbers and under the same conditions thai 
existed when these estimates were made. 

It was too early to measure the effects of the law at the end of 193s 
The most noticeable immediate consequences were adjustments in 
connection with the minimum-wage provision and a tendency toward 
increased employment resulting from the provision that hours worked 
in excess of the maximum of 44 per week must be compensated at one 
and one-half times the regular hourly rate. Spot surveys conducted 
in December failed to show that widespread lay-offs followed the 
introduction of higher labor standards. 

Although no official action was taken in 1938 to punish violators o! 
the provisions of the law, several hundred violations were investigated. 
Some employers agreed to pay back wages when informed that they 
had paid less than the required minimum. Complaints and violations 
reported numbered 5,294. They were received either directly at the 
Washington office of the Wage and Hour Division or through field 
representatives. 

Preliminary analysis of complaints showed that on their face 4( 
percent constituted violations, 27 percent did not contain enoug) 
information on which to base a preliminary determination, 17 percent 
were cases of complaint against employers who were not subject to the 
law or in which no violation was involved, and the remaining 16 per- 
cent were borderline cases that were not yet determined. 

The Administrator stated in the foreword to the report that his 
belief that employers, employees, and the public approve of the pur- 
poses of the law was confirmed by an extensive inspection trip. 
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Because of the general acceptance of the objectives of the legislation, 
the Administrator believes that the Wage and Hour Division has a real 
responsibility for securing compliance. Otherwise the law may work 
hardship on complying employers who compete with others who do not 
maintain the minimum standards laid down. 


PPOPOOCO 


STEEL WAGE DETERMINATION UNDER PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACT 


WAGES in the iron and steel industry, ranging from 45 to 62% cents 
per hour according to locality, were determined, effective March 1, 
1939, as the prevailing minima to be paid on work to fulfill contracts 
with agencies of the United States Government, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Public Contracts Act.!. This is the twentieth determina- 
tion of industry-wide coverage.’ 


Definitions 


Industry.—For the purposes of this determination the iron and steel 
industry is defined as including the business of producing and selling 
all or any one or more of the following products: 


Axles—-rolled or forged. 

Bale ties—single loop. 

Bars—-alloy steel, hot rolled. 

Bars—cold finished, carbon and alloy. 

Bars—concrete reinforcing, straight lengths 

Bars, ingots, blooms, and billets—iron. 

Bars—merchant steel. 

Bars—tool steel. 

Ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen. 

Girder rails and splice bars therefor. 

Ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs—alloy. 

Ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs—carbon. 

Light rails—60 pounds or less per yard—and splice bars and 
angle bars therefor. 

Standard tee rails of more than 60 pounds per yard—and 
angle bars and rail joints therefor, or any of such prod- 
ucts. 

Mechanical tubing. 

Pig iron—foundry, high silicon silvery, malleable, open 
hearth basic, Bessemer and high silicon Bessemer. 

Pig iron—low phosphorus. 

Pipe—standard, line pipe, and oil country tubular prod- 
ucts. 

Plates. 

Posts—fence and sign. 





| U.S. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press releases Nos. 597 and 623. 
* For earlier determinations see Monthly Labor Review, July 1938 (p. 112), December 1938 (p. 1358), and 
February 1939 (p. 369), 
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Railroad tie plates. 

Railroad track spikes, 

Sheet bars. 

Sheets. 

Skelp. 

Steel sheet piling. 

Strip steel—cold rolled. 

Strip steel—hot rolled. 

Structural shapes. 

Tubes—boiler. 

Tube rounds. 

Wheels—car, rolled steel. 

Wire—drawn. 

Wire hoops— twisted or welded. 

Wire nails and staples, twisted barbless wire, barbed wire, 
twisted wire fence stays, and wire fencing (except chain- 
link fencing). 

Wire rods. 

Wire—+spring. 

Wire—telephone. 

Tin plate, tin-mill black plate, and terneplate were excluded from the 
coverage of this determination, because the Government does not buy 
these products and evidence exists that the wage scale in their manu fac- 
ture differs from the scale otherwise applying in the iron and steel indus- 
try. No objection was made to the definition recommended by the 
Public Contracts Board, which excluded the classifications of produc- 
tion noted, except that the Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
requested that the definition be so worded as to exclude application to 
open-hearth and electric furnaces used in that industry. As agreed 
upon, the definition does not apply to open-hearth and electric furnaces 
utilized in any production other than that specifically enumerated. 

Locality—In making the wage determination, it was recognized 
that the problem of selecting the geographical boundaries of cach 
“locality” within which prevailing minimum wages were to be deter- 
mined, involved difficulties. Objection was made to establishing rates 
of pay in the iron and steel industry that did not take into account 
existing wage differentials based on location and population of munici- 
palities, geographical area, and size of establishment. One group held 
that “locality” as used in the Public Contracts Act is synonymous 
with “city, town, village, or other civil subdivision of the State,’ as 
used in the Davis-Bacon law (act of August 30, 1935, 49 Stat. 1011), 
and therefore the rates of pay on Government contracts should be 
fixed in the same way. However, Congress avoided using the same 
language, and this, the determination states, ‘indicates a Congres- 
sional intent to relax the rigid requirement of the Davis-Bacon law,’ 
giving the Secretary of Labor the power ‘‘to exercise a sound discretion 
in the selection of appropriate units for prevailing minimum-wazé 
determinations.” 
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Wages Established 


Prevailing minimum wages were established for six different locali- 
ties, a8 Shown below. The determination also provides that appren- 
tices may be employed at lower rates, if their employment conforms 


io the standards of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. No 


other tolerances for special classes of labor are allowed. This deter- 


' mination applies to every employer contracting to supply the Govern- 
‘ment with goods valued at over $10,000. No employee may work 


over 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week, without payment for over- 
time, on goods for Government contracts, and child or convict labor 
is forbidden. 

In the locality consisting of the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 


' Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, and West Virginia 


(except the counties of Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, Harrison, Monongalia, 
and Marshall), the minimum rate is 45 cents per hour. 

In the locality consisting of the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, the minimum rate is 60 cents per hour. 

In the locality consisting of the States of Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and Arizona, the minimum 
rate is 60 cents per hour. 

In the locality consisting of the States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and the area 
in and about East St. Louis, IIl., the minimum rate is 58% cents per 
hour. 

In the locality consisting of the States of Wisconsin, Illinois (except 
the area in and about East St. Louis, Ill.), Michigan, and Indiana 
the minimum rate is 62% cents per hour. 

In the locality consisting of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and that 
portion of the State of West Virginia comprised within the counties of 
Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, Marshall, Harrison, and Monongalia, and 
the District of Columbia, the minimum rate is 62% cents per hour. 


PPPPOPOR 


BOBBINET WAGE DETERMINATION UNDER PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACT 


THE twenty-first wage determination under the public contracts law 
(Walsh-Healey Act) covers minimum prevailing wages of workers en- 
gaged in the manufacture of bobbinets to fulfil Government contracts." 
Rates of pay are fixed at 37% cents an hour or $15 per week of 40 hours 





'U. 8. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press release No. 622, January 28, 1939. 
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under the terms of this determination, which became effective o, 
February 13, 1939. 

This determination covers the manufacture of the products 
bobbinet machines, including what is commonly known as unb! 
bobbinet or mosquito netting as described on Federal specifi: 

Evidence introduced at hearings showed that there are Only five 
companies manufacturing bobbinets in the United States, of whic), 
two are located in New York and one each in Pennsylvania, Noy 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. The total employment is about 799. 


of the 
ached 
ations. 








POPOOODS 


APPLICATION OF HOURS DECREES IN FRANCE! 


THE workweek in France was increased from 5 to 6 days by a decree 
law of November 12, 1938, for all establishments except those author. 
ized by the Minister of Labor to operate on a 5-day schedule? Thai 
law, while maintaining the principle of the 40-hour week established 
in 1936, authorized the working of additional hours, within prescribed 
limits, in order to secure increased national production. Thirty-five 
decrees were issued December 31, 1938, setting forth details of appli- 
cation of the modified working hours, to bring earlier laws into line 
with the November decree. Three of these decrees were of general 
application. 

The provision in the November decree that the 5-day week could be 
worked only after authorization by the Minister of Labor gave rise 
to protests from labor, and in some cases from employers, and as 1 
result, shortly after the decree was issued, the Minister stated that 
in providing for weekly hours based on a 6-day week, it was not in- 
tended absolutely to prohibit the practice of working five 8-hour days 
Accordingly, an order by the Minister of Labor and the Minister of 
Public Works was issued on December 31, authorizing the 5-day week 
in establishments or parts of establishments in which the actual work- 
ing week does not exceed 38 hours, if the establishment has no direct 
contact with the public and is not subject to variations in activity 
because of weather conditions. In such establishments, when the 
working hours exceed 38 but are less than 45 a week, authorization to 
continue on the 5-day week is considered as granted if the labor inspec- 
tor has not refused the request of the head of the establishment within 
a period of 8 days. This authorization may be granted also to estab- 
lishments having no direct contact with the public, in which the activi- 
ties are affected by weather conditions, if the working hours do not 
exceed 45 per week. Establishments having direct contact with the 





1 Data are from report of Edwin C. Wilson, American Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim, Paris, January 9, 
1939; and Journal Officiel (Paris), issues of January 1, 3, and 7, 1939. 


* For the provisions of that law, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1939 (p. 137). 
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public, and others in which the working week exceeds 45 hours, must 
ale special authorization if the 5-day week is worked. 

The decree of May 24, 1938,’ fixing the method of making up time 
jst in an establishment because of a collective interruption of work 
for reasons Other than a labor dispute, and the procedure to be followed 
in the authorization of supplementary hours in such cases, is amended 
io provide that the additional hours may not increase the working 
time in the establishment to more than 9 hours per day and 48 hours 








er week. 

” Caputo of the working force by shifts and by rotation of 
workers can be authorized provisionally by the labor inspector after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, but final authorization is given by the Minister of Labor. 
The authorization must fix the special methods of control of the dura- 
tion of work, and in case the work is organized by shifts, must fix the 
maximum length of the workday for each employee as well as for the 
establishment. The labor inspector may authorize a division of the 
working hours which does not exceed an average of 40 hours in a 3- 
week period, but the hours may not exceed 9 per day without special 
authorization by the labor inspector. During the period in which 
such hours are worked, and for one month thereafter, the employer 
may not discharge any regular employee because of lack of work. 

The remaining decrees modify the schedules of hours in particular 
cases, longer hours being allowed in certain industries, such as stores, 
because of the intermittent character of the work. Five methods of 
dividing the workweek are provided for retail stores. In retail trade 
except food stores, the decree provides that 42 hours shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to 40 hours of effective work. These hours of 
overtime can be used to make up time lost for holidays other than the 
statutory holidays with pay. The number of hours between the be- 
ginning and end of the workday may not exceed 10 hours for entire 
days and 5 hours for half days. The principle of rotation is adopted 
in order to allow the stores to remain open on six days. In grocery 
stores provision is also made for rotation of workers, but the total 
amount of time spent at work may not be interrupted by more than 
two rest periods, and may not exceed 12 hours for whole days and 6 
hours for half days (13 and 6%, respectively, in dairy stores). 

The maximum duration of presence of workers in hotels, cafes, and 
restaurants is fixed at 45 hours for cooks and 50 hours per week for 
other employees. In seasonal resorts, the hours of cooks are fixed at 
00 per week, and those of other workers at 56. These hours may be 
worked for a period of 5 consecutive months if there is one season, and 
in two periods of 3 consecutive months each, if there are two seasons. 































'See Monthly Labor Review, August 1938 (p. 394). 
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In retail drug stores, 42 hours (44 hours, if there is only one emp! 
are considered as equivalent to 40 hours’ effective work. Th, 
daily hours of work, including rest periods, may not exceed 11. 

The 6-day week is to be in effect for port workers, and many | 
tions are made in arranging hours, in order to meet the dema; 
the shipping industry. 

A decree providing general regulations for the taxicab indus: 
Paris establishes a 10-hour day, but owners of single cabs dri 
themselves may work 11 hours. 

The ten decrees revising earlier decrees relating to working ho 
different kinds of mining operations, provide in general for only | 
changes. For underground mines the maximum workday rem 
hours and 45 minutes, and hours are not extended beyond the pr: 
38 hours and 40 minutes per week. The 5-day week is still auth; 
but a choice is given of working a 5%- or a 6-day week. A 10-p 
increase over the regular rate is paid for overtime. 
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PPPODOOP 


REGULATION OF HOURS OF YOUNG PERSONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 





HOURS of employment of persons under 18 years of age were shortened 

in a number of occupations by the terms of legislation adopted in 
both Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 1938.! 

Great Britain.—The law of Great Britain became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. Employment of young persons under 18 years of age 
is thereby limited to 48 hours per week, and for those under 14, 3 
44-hour week is prescribed after December 31, 1939. 

Young persons of these ages who are covered by this act are those 
employed (1) In the collection or delivery of goods, or in any incidental 
carrying, loading, or unloading; (2) in messenger work outside the 
premises of a business; (3) in messenger work in a hotel or club; (4) 
in messenger work in a newspaper publishing house; (5) in messenger 
work at a place of public entertainment, amusement, swimming }00l, 
etc.; (6) in a private dwelling as an operator of a power-run elevator; 
(7) in the operation of motion-picture projection equipment; (8 
in receiving and dispatching goods in a laundry, dyeing, or cleaning 
establishment. If the hours of work of young persons are regulited 
by other laws, or such persons are employed in or in connection witli 
agriculture or in a ship, they are not subject to the terms of_this law. 

The law also requires that at least half an hour must be allowed 
for a meal or rest, after 5 hours of continuous employment, and that 





















1 Great Britain (Laws, Statutes, etc.), Young Persons (Employment) Act, 1938 (1 and 2, Geo. 6, ¢ 69)" 
Northern Ireland, Acts of Parliament, Factories Act (2 Geo. 6, ch. 23); Great Britain, Ministry of |.sbor 
Gazette, September 1938. 
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three-quarters of an hour must be allowed for dinner if the employ- 
ment covers the period between 11:30 a. m. and 2:30 p.m. A weekly 
half-holiday and a whole holiday on Sunday or some other day are 
requ ired. 

Persons over 16 may work overtime 6 hours in 1 week or 50 hours 
in a year, but the maximum number of weeks during which overtime 
may be worked in 1 year is 12. Overtime is prohibited for persons 
under 16, who may not work in excess of 44 hours a week after the 
first year of operation under the law. 

The new law also amends the Shops Act, 1934, the amendment to 
become effective January 1, 1940, making a 44-hour week (instead of 
48 hours) the maximum for young persons under 16 years of age 
employed in shops, except that hours may be averaged in a 2-week 
period including Christmas week. 

Northern Ireland.—Special legislation adopted in Northern Ireland 
placed the same restrictions on the working hours of young persons. 
The occupational coverage includes employment in collecting, carrying 
or delivering goods, carrying messages or running errands for a 
factory but mainly outside the factory; employment in connection 
with any business carried on at a dock, wharf or quay, or any ware- 
house except where it is a part of a factory; employment by a person 
occupying a dock, wharf, quay or warehouse, or premises within it or 
forming part of it; and employment in connection with any process 
carried on at any dock, etc., by a person having the use of it or in 
connection with loading, unloading, or fueling ships in any dock, 
harbor, or canal. 

In establishing the 44-hour week, effective after 1 year from com- 
mencement of the act, for young persons under 16 years of age, the 
law of Northern Ireland further provides that the Minister of Labor 
may prescribe longer hours if it is determined that such employment 
would not be injurious to the workers, if short hours for young per- 
sons would seriously affect the carrying on of a particular industry or 
process, and if it can be shown that a process is particularly suitable 
for young persons as a means of training them for permanent em- 
ployment in the industry. 

The Factories Act (Northern_Ireland) becomes effective July 1, 
1939, at which time the 48-hour week for young persons will also be 
applied. Introduction of the 44-hour week for young persons who 
have not attained the age of 16 will be postponed until a year later. 


129324— 39——12 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN THE FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRY, 1938? 





Summary 


ALTHOUGH hourly earnings of all workers in the fertilizer industry 
averaged 32.6 cents during the spring season of 1938, they ranged all 
the way from less than 7% cents to over $1 per hour. ‘The weekly 
hours averaged 45. Weekly earnings amounted to $14.67. ) 

Of the total number of employees covered, 26.1 percent earned less 
than 25 cents an hour, and 55.1 percent were paid under 30 cents. 
There were 68.7 percent receiving less than 40 cents. 

The fertilizer industry is largely located in the southern States. 
Its labor force is predominantly composed of unskilled workers, who 
constituted 72 percent of the total labor force. It is also largely 
composed of Negroes, who formed 77 percent of the total, as compared 
with 23 percent white workers. 

These facts were found in the first field survey ever made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of wages and hours in the fertilizer industry. 
The survey covered 283 establishments and 15,657 wage earners. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


DEFINITION OF INDUSTRY 
















The plants surveyed were those falling within the fertilizer industry 
as it is defined in the Census of Manufactures. According to that defi- 
nition, the industry includes establishments “engaged primarily in the 
production of commercial fertilizers, of which the principal classes are 
complete fertilizers (mixtures of superphosphates, potash, and am- 
moniates) and superphosphates.”’ It does not include the merchap- 
dising of fertilizer materials in the natural state or tankage from meat- 
packing establishments used without further processing.? 





1 More detailed information, of which this article is a summary, is published in a pamphlet entitled “ Waces 
and Hours in the Fertilizer Industry, 1938’’ (Serial No. R. 864), a copy of which may be obtained on request 
This pamphlet was prepared by J. Perlman, O. R. Witmer, H. O. Rogers, and P. L. Jones, of the Bureau's 
Division of Wage and Hour Statistics. 


2 The survey also excluded firms engaged in the mining and grinding of phosphate rock for sale to fertilizer 
plants. 
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The modern fertilizer industry dates from about the middle of the 
last century, when the process of treating mineral phosphates with 
sulphuric acid to form superphosphates was discovered. Although 
the acidulation of phosphate rock furnishes one of the essential fer- 
tilizer ingredients, the industry also comprehends two other processes, 
namely, the manufacture of sulphuric acid and the mixing, in varying 
proportions, of superphosphates with other ingredients, such as potash, 
ammoniates, or nitrates, and fillers to make complete fertilizers. 
Depending upon the integration of the three processes involved, 
there are also three types of fertilizer establishments, namely acid- 
making, superphosphate, and dry-mixing plants. Acid-making es- 
tablishments are completely integrated plants, which manufacture 
their own sulphuric acid and superphosphates and mix the various 
fertilizer ingredients. Superphosphate or wet-mixing establishments 
purchase their acid requirements, but they make their own super- 
phosphates and mix them with the other ingredients. On the other 
hand, dry-mixing plants manufacture none of the conventional fer- 
tilizer ingredients, being engaged only in mixing purchased materials. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF INDUSTRY 


























Judged by American standards, the fertilizer industry is not very 
large, whether measured in terms of employment or of value of prod- 
ucts. In 1937, the latest year for which figures * are available from the 
Census of Manufactures, the industry showed an average of 20,893 
wage earners, but at the peak of seasonal production it provided 
employment for considerably more workers. The value of products 
made in fertilizer plants amounted to $195,759,025 in 1937. This 
figure, however, is subject to wide fluctuations, varying with farm 
income, as may be seen from the fact that it ranged from $232,510,936 
in 1929 to $94,939,311 in 1933. 

The present survey was made on a sample basis, covering 283 estab- 
lishments and 15,657 wage earners. It is estimated that, at the time 
of the survey during the spring months of 1938, the number of workers 
included about two-fifths of the total labor force in the industry. 
Among the factors considered in selecting the sample were geograph- 
ical distribution, type of plant, size of establishment, corporate 
affiliation, size of community, and unionization of workers. 

As freight costs represent a substantial portion of the price paid by 
the farmer for fertilizers, close proximity to the principal marketing areas 
has been the main factor in determining the regional distribution of 
the industry. One of the most distinctive features of the latter, there- 
fore, is its marked concentration in the southeastern coastal States, 





* These cover only establishments with a value of product of $5,000 and over. 
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where the exhaustion of the soil, due primarily to the growing of ong 
crop, such as tobacco or cotton, as well as to soil erosion, has created 
a great demand for fertilizers. Nevertheless, an important portioy 
of the industry is scattered throughout much of the remainder 0! the 
country, especially the northern States east of the Mississippi iver 
The survey covered the 24 leading fertilizer States.‘ 

By far the great majority of the establishments in the industry are 
dry-mixing plants. Of the 283 establishments in the sample, 35 were 
acid-making, 42 superphosphate, and 206 dry-mixing plants. [, 
terms of the number of workers, the figures were respectively 4,927 
(31.5 percent), 3,083 (19.7 percent), and 7,647 (48.8 percent). It wil] 
thus be seen that size of establishment tended to vary directly with 
degree of integration, the average number of employees being 14! for 
acid-making, 73 for superphosphate, and 37 for dry-mixing plants, 
It also should be pointed out that the survey did not cover any estab- 
lishments with fewer than 10 workers; the largest plant employed 
slightly over 400 wage earners. 

Concentration of ownership is an important factor in the industry. 
First, it is customary to consider the “Big 7” companies, each having a 
large number of establishments scattered over the country. In addi- 
tion, there is a substantial number of intermediate companies, each: of 
which has 2 or more plants in the industry. The remaining group 
may be termed 1-establishment companies. Of the 283 plants in 
the sample, 60 belonged to the “Big 7,”’ 72 to the intermediate group, 
and 151 to the 1-establishment firms; they employed 35.5, 28.9, and 
35.6 percent, respectively, of the total employees covered. Measured 
in production, however, the “Big 7’’ companies are vastly more in- 
portant than is indicated by the relative number of their employees. 
To a lesser degree this is also true of the intermediate companies. 

It is also essential to point out that degree of integration tends to 
vary directly with concentration of ownership. Of the 35 acid-making 
plants in the sample, 21 belonged to the “Big 7,” 7 to the intermediate, 
and 7 to the 1-establishment companies, the distribution being re- 
spectively 57.4, 27.3, and 15.3 percent of the employees in acid-making 
plants. Of the 42 superphosphate establishments, 19 belonged to the 
“Big 7” companies, which also employed 44.8 percent of the workers. 
In this group, however, the 1l-establishment concerns were more 
important than the intermediate companies, the former accounting 
for 13 plants and 32.7 percent of the employees and the latter for 10 
establishments and 22.5 percent of the workers. Conversely, of the 
206 dry-mixing plants, 20 belonged to the “Big 7,” 55 to the inter- 
mediate, and 131 to the 1-establishment companies, the distribu'ion 
of employees being respectively 17.6, 32.5, and 49.9 percent. 


4 See table 3, p. 674. 
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The fertilizer industry is fairly well distributed by size of commu- 
nity. Of the 283 establishments in the sample, 53 were located in 
ural territory, or places with a population of under 2,500, but these 

plants employed only 9.3 percent of the total workers. A substantial 

aoe r of establishments, namely 65, were also found in the small 

towns of 2,500 and less than 10,000 population, which accounted for 

11.9 percent of the total employees. There were 87 plants, with 35.9 

percent of the workers, in communities of 10,000 and under 100,000, 

and 55 establishments with 26.2 percent of the employees were located 

in metropolitan areas of 100,000 and less than 500,000. Lastly, 23 

plants employing 16.7 percent of the workers appeared in the large 
metropolitan areas of 500,000 and over. 

It should be noted that there is also a tendency for the dry-mixing 
plants to concentrate largely in the smaller communities, while the 
integrated establishments are found mostly in the more populous 
places. Of the 35 acid-making plants, only 1 was located in a com- 
munity with a population of under 10,000, 14 were in communities of 
10,000 and less than 100,000, and 20 in communities of 100,000 and 
over, the distribution of employees being respectively 4.0, 33.9, and 
62.1 percent. Of the 42 superphosphate establishments, 6 with 15.8 
percent of the workers were in places of under 10,000, 13 with 30.5 
percent in places of 10,000 and less than 100,000, and 23 with 53.7 
percent in places of 100,000 and over. On the other hand, of the 206 
dry-mixing plants, 111 were found in areas of under 10,000, 60 in 
areas of 10,000 and less than 100,000, and 35 in areas of 100,000 and 
over; the distribution of employees was 34.5, 39.3, and 26.2 percent, 
respectively. 

It follows, therefore, that the tendency is for the 1-establishment 
concerns to be found mostly in the smaller communities, while the 
larger companies are concentrated more in the metropolitan areas. Of 
the 60 establishments belonging to the “‘Big 7’’, only 5 with 6.5 per- 
cent of the total employees were in communities with a population of 
under 10,000, 25 with 36.7 percent in communities of 10,000 and less 
than 100,000, and the remaining 30 with 56.8 percent in communities 
of 100,000 and over. Of the 72 intermediate companies, 24 were 
found in areas of under 10,000, 23 in areas of 10,000 and less than 
100,000, and 25 in areas of 100,000 and over; the distribution of work- 
ers was, respectively, 15.2, 33.9, and 50.9 percent. In contrast, of the 
151 one-establishment concerns, 89 with 40.8 percent of the employees 


















































‘ Communities were classified according to size on the basis of metropolitan areas. For places with a 
Population of 100,000 or more, the Bureau of Labor Statistics followed the metropolitan district classification 
of the Bureau of the Census. On the other hand, for areas with less than 100,000 population, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics established similar metropolitan areas, including not only the population within a political 
subdivision, but also that of the outlying area. In other words, an attempt was made here to classify com- 
munities according to labor market areas, within which there is competition among workers for jobs, as well 
a8 among employers for workers, thus influencing the wage levels. 
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were in places of under 10,000, 39 with 36.6 percent in places 4 
10,000 and less than 100,000, and only 23 with 22.6 percent in Dlaces 
of 100,000 and over. 

In other words, there is a marked contrast between establishments 
belonging to the “Big 7” and the 1-plant companies. On the whole 
the former are mostly of the integrated type ° and are located mainly 
in the more populous communities. On the other hand, the latte; 
are mostly dry-mixing establishments and are located largely in th. 
less populous centers. The plants of the “Big 7” also differ from the 
1-establishment concerns in other respects. For example, a number 
of the large companies control their own raw materials, such as phos. 
phate rock and nitrates, and to a limited extent organic nitrogey 
carriers, in addition to producing superphosphates. In contrast, 
nearly all of the 1-establishment concerns have to buy their super- 
phosphates and other materials. Furthermore, there is keen compe- 
tition between the large and small companies, especially with respect 
to certain local markets where the 1-plant companies have a distinc; 
advantage in being able to adapt their formulas to the more highly 
specialized requirements emanating from the peculiarities of the soil 

The position of the intermediate companies, however, is not so clear. 
cut with respect to the above characteristics. As regards integration, 
most of their plants are of the dry-mixing type, thus resembling more 
nearly the 1-establishment companies. On the other hand, the plants 
of the intermediate companies have a tendency to concentrate in the 
more populous communities, in which respect they resemble more 
nearly those of the ‘Big 7”’ concerns. As regards control over raw 
materials and superphosphates, the intermediate companies are in 
some instances in the position of the “Big 7,’’ while in other cases they 
occupy the position of the 1-establishment companies. Nevertheless, 
the part played by the intermediate companies cannot be minimized, 
as they constitute an important segment of the industry.’ 

Of the 283 establishments in the sample, 6 (with 6 percent o! 
the employees) were operating under trade-union agreements at the 
time of the survey. All of these plants were located in communities 
with a population of 100,000 and over. Of the 6 union locals involved, 
3 were affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the other 
3 with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Another distinguishing feature of the industry is the extreme 
simplicity of its manufacturing processes, especially in mixing fertilizers. 
As a result, manpower requirements have been reduced to a minimum, 
and most of the work is now being done by mechanical devices capable 
of handling large quantities of bulk materials. In the early days, the 






































6 In a sense, all plants belonging to the “Big 7” are fully integrated, since each company makes bot! acid 
and superphosphates that can be supplied to all ofits establishments. 

? One of the characteristics of the intermediate companies, furthermore, is that some of them are 4 patt 
of large concerns in other industries. Likewise, nearly all of the “Big 7” companies are integrated wit 
other industries. 
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hand shovel was the tool universally used in the mixing of fertilizer. 
At the present time, the unloading or moving of materials within the 
lant is being done by power shovels and cranes, chain elevators, con- 
vevor belts, etc. Special excavating and cutting machines, and mix- 
ing, bagging, automatic weighing, and sewing machines have also 
replaced hand work. In some of the small establishments, however, 
because Of the shortness of the production season and small volume 
of sales, the installation of certain types of machines is not always 
justified, and many hand workers are therefore still employed. 

As will be pointed out later, a further peculiarity of the fertilizer 
industry is the large proportion that unskilled workers and Negroes 
form in the labor force.* It is also important to note that in rural 
areas and smalltowns many of the employees are agricultural laborers, 
who are drawn into the plants to work during the peak season. 

Still another outstanding characteristic of the fertilizer industry is 
its extreme seasonality. Although there is a small amount of seasonal 
activity in this industry in certain parts of the country before the fall 
planting, by far the most important season occurs prior to planting in 
the spring months. This season extends over the months of March, 
April, and May, traveling progressively from the extreme southern to 
extreme northern States. In the majority of the States, however, it 
occurs during the latter part of March and the greater part of April. 
In making this survey, the information obtained covered in most cases 
the peak seasonal activity in the various regions. In some of the in- 
tegrated plants, it is customary to carry on the production of acid and 
superphosphates during the months prior to the season, which made it 
necessary to obtain supplementary information for those months.® 
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METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Nearly all wage earners (99.8 percent) studied in the fertilizer 
industry were paid on a straight time-rate basis. Indeed, this was 
the exclusive method of payment in 277 of the 283 plants for which 
information was obtained. In the remaining 6 establishments, some 
plece-rate workers were employed, but even there by far the largest 
majority were time workers. Production-bonus systems of wage pay- 
ment were not reported by any of the plants covered.'° 














‘In the plants studied, there were 17 females, all of whom were engaged on unskilled, light operations, but 
they were excluded from the tabulations contained in this report. 

In these establishments, the same employees worked in the preparation of acid, superphosphates, and 
mixed fertilizers progressively during the respective production parts of the year. In order to eliminate 
duplication, therefore, each of these workers was allocated to one or the other of the reported occupations, so 
that each occupation was represented in the proper proportion. 

” The figures on earnings in this report do not include the value of perquisites, but very little of these 
are furnished to employees in the industry. In 12 establishments, some of the workers were given free 
houses, ineluding free electric light and fuel in several instances. In 4 other plants, houses were rented to 
employees at reduced rates. Respirators were distributed without cost to such persons as required them in 
their work by 4 establishments, 2 of which also gave free boots and gloves. Six plants paid all or part ofthy 
Premiums on group insurance, and 1 establishment furnished free medical services. 
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Extra rates of pay for overtime were not general in the ind istry. 
In 51 establishments, however, overtime was paid for at rates either 
of time and one-third or time and one-half.” Of these plants, 26) we, 
operated by the “Big 7,” 13 by the intermediate companies, 14 1g 
by the 1-establishment concerns. Extra overtime rates were provided 
for in 5 of the 6 establishments operating under trade-union scree. 
ments. Overtime was prohibited as a matter of policy by the m» nage- 
ment in 9 plants. In the remaining 223 establishments, al wage 


earners working beyond the regular scheduled hours received their 
usual time rates.” 









SUMMARY FOR INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 








In the spring of 1938, the earnings of the 15,657 workers covered 
in the 283 fertilizer manufacturing plants averaged 32.6 cents ay 


hour. However, there is a large measure of variability behind this 
average, as may be seen from the distribution of individual earnings 
shown in table 1. 

Apart from the wide range of individual hourly earnings, the most 
significant feature of table 1 is the concentration of the industry's 
labor force in the low-earnings classes. Over one-fourth (26.1 per- 





cent) of all workers earned less than 25 cents an hour, and considerably 
more than one-half (55.1 percent) were paid under 30 cents. Nearly 
seven-tenths (68.7 percent) received less than 40 cents. There was 
a small scattering of employees in the upper-earnings classes, but 
nine-tenths (89.9 percent) earned under 52.5 cents. 

The largest proportion of workers in any one class, accounting for 
over one-fourth (26.7 percent) of the total, was found between 25 
and 27.5 cents. In terms of 5-cent intervals, the distribution still 
shows the major concentration between 22.5 and 27.5 cents, with 


minor concentrations in the classes of 37.5 to 42.5 cents and 47.5 
to 52.5 cents. 




















13 Extra earnings due to overtime were taken into consideration in computing average hourly earnings 


Most of the overtime was found in the Northern wage region, but the additional earnings due to it would 
affect the average for that region by less than 1 cent. 


4 Overtime compensation, either on a pro-rata or extra-rate basis, usually did not apply to salaried em- 
ployees, who were expected to do the extra work without additional remuneration. 
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Taste |.—Percentage Distribution of Fertilizer Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings 
and by Skill, During Spring Months of 1938 
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Average hourly earnings 


Total 
workers 


Skilled 
workers 


Semi- 
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workers 


Unskilled 
workers 
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of the unskilled was 28.7 cents. 


One cause of the dispersion of hourly earnings in the fertilizer in- 
dustry is the distinctly different wage levels of the 3 skill-groups 
(table 2). Compared with an average of 57.6 cents for skilled workers, 
the earnings of the semiskilled averaged 36.4 cents, and the average 
The difference between the average 
earnings of the skilled and semiskilled employees is thus quite pro- 


nounced, namely 21.2 cents, while the one between the semiskilled 
and unskilled is 7.7 cents. 


TaBLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Fertilizer Industry, by Region, Race, and 
Skill, During Spring Months of 1938 
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i5, 657 939 
3, 660 795 
11, 997 144 


3, 402 
1, 201 
2, 201 


11, 316 
1, 664 
9, 652 


$0. 326 | $0.576 | $0.364 | $0. 287 
. 461 - 613 . 449 . 390 
. 281 . 398 . 319 . 268 



































lern wage district__......_____. 1,228 | 2,369 .508 | .702 . 521 . 460 
in conadnccsbinen 2, 294 715 | 1,192 . 519 . 709 . 524 . 447 
OGIO, MEE nbn cn ncnndcucos 1, 718 28 513 | 1,177 491 (1) 517 474 

Southern wage district.............. 11, 645 524 | 2,174] 8,947 . 263 . 483 . 283 . 241 

i ER 1, 366 408 486 472 . 368 . 524 . 338 . 248 
i 10, 279 116 | 1,688 | 8,475 . 248 . 356 . 269 240 

Upper Southern wage district. _.___- 2, 174 122 472| 1,580] .363] .555| .376 . 340 
, {ne he EE 281 91 93 97 441 . 592 412 . 312 
°C eRe 1, 893 31 379 | 1,483 . 351 (1) . 367 . 342 

Lower Southern wage district._.___- 9, 471 402 | 1,702) 7,367] .240| .463| .258| 219 
Li Shans aE 1, 085 317 393 375 | .350|} .506| .320 . 232 
Oe 8, 386 85 | 1,309] 6,992 . 224 . 323 ‘ 
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INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


The average hourly earnings are presented, by States, in table 3 
In some States, it will be noted, the coverage is relatively small, whic) 
limits the significance of the averages for those States. The State 
figures, however, may be used to develop certain broad regional 
fications for the presentation of the data. 


classi. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Fertilizer Industry, by Region and State 
During Spring Months of 1938 





| 
| ' ; 
| Number of Number of 


Region and State plants workers 








United States_..........-- ae ae —* 15, 657 








Northern wage district_- Se oe Fe oe) ‘ 4,012 
Connecticut SE SE, 238 

’ : 240 

| ESSERE Sea Sa an nae 150 
a cient wintelien 214 
I ea eee 137 
Michigan = 182 
I id sinonnash ; : 658 
ee ee eS neienmadenbeitduanits 188 
a pier betta Sali ‘ 564 
Pennsylvania 287 
Western shore of Maryland and northern Delaware _| 1, 154 


Southern wage district.__.____- a a i a i! 20: 11, 645 
Upper Southern wage district___- ; 2,174 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and southern Dela- 

199 
188 
343 


Virginia nae 1, 444 


Lower Southern wage district... .__- ; 9, 471 | 
| 1,048 

110 
818 
eS a re os ‘ 2, 850 
Louisiana. wis nkdat adbegdarene 245 
Mississi pi_ , : ha: j 244 
North Carolina bei a ¢ 2, 145 
South Carolina__-_. Pas, : 3: 1, 860 
i reer seins 7 151 | 











1 Includes 1 plant in southern Indiana. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS 


Outstanding among the characteristics of the fertilizer industry : 
the high proportion of Negro workers employed. Indeed, this industry 
is one of the few in which colored workers predominate. Of the 15,657 
wage earners included in the present survey, 11,997 were Negroes 
This means that for the industry, as a whole, about 3 out of 4 worker 
employed were colored. 

The proportion of Negro workers differs from wage region to wage 
region. In the Southern wage region, virtually nine-tenths of the 
wage earners were Negroes. In this respect, of predominance, ther 
was very little difference between the Upper Southern and Lowe! 
Southern wage areas. Among the northern plants, on the other hand 
colored workers constituted 43 percent of the wage earners employed 
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In view of the presence of a considerable number of both white and 
solored workers in the fertilizer industry, any differences in earnings 
as between whites and Negroes are of interest. It should be noted, 
however, that the wages of any group of employees are a product of 
two factors, one being the hourly earnings and the other the number 
receiving the various earnings. Hence, any comparison of wages 
must take into account as far as possible the differences between white 
and colored workers as regards occupational opportunities and rates 
of pay in @ given occupation. 

The number of employees receiving the various hourly earnings is 
determined to a large extent by the skill composition of the labor force. 
Although colored workers predominate in numbers in the industry’s 
labor force, relatively few were found in the skilled jobs. The repre- 
sentation of Negroes among skilled employees was especially meager in 
the Northern wage region, where they constituted only 7 percent of the 
total. The ratio of skilled colored employees to the total skilled 
workers was 25 percent in the Upper Southern and 21 percent in the 
Lower Southern wage area. On the other hand, Negroes were rela- 
tively numerous among semiskilled employees, the figures being 42 
percent in the Northern, 80 percent in the Upper Southern, and 77 
percent in the Lower Southern wage regions. Finally, colored workers 
were proportionately most prevalent in unskilled occupations, of 
vhich they formed 50 percent in the Northern, 94 percent in the Upper 
southern, and 95 percent in the Lower Southerti wage districts. The 
presence of a proportionately larger number of Negroes than whites in 
he semiskilled and unskilled groups naturally results in a greater 
umber of lower-paid employees among the former as compared with 
he latter. 

As a general rule whites and Negroes were not found on the same job 

the same plant. There were, however, a number of establishments 
n which white and colored employees worked side by side at one or 
lore occupations. For the country as a whole, 22 percent of the 
whites and 19 percent of the Negroes worked on the same occupation in 
hesame plant. The proportions varied somewhat by region, the re- 


spective percentages being 22 and 35 for the Northern, 29 and 20 for 


he Upper Southern, and 20 and 15 for the Lower Southern wage areas. 

In general, no differences in hourly rates were found to exist between 
white and colored employees who worked side by side at the same 
ccupation in the same plant. On that basis, it was found that for 
he country as a whole 94 percent of the colored employees and 93 
percent of the whites received the same hourly earnings. Moreover, 
he situation was essentially the same in all parts of the country. 

It would require too exhaustive an analysis to determine whether 
© not whites and Negroes engaged in the same work but in different 


plants received the same hourly earnings. This is due to the fact that 
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any such tabulation would have to be made on the basis of in, ividugl 
occupations closely matched and limited to more or less com): 
plants. Substantial wage differences might well reflect no mo; 
regional differences in hourly earnings or differences due t. 
factors. 

The number of workers of each race found in the various occu; 
in the plants covered, by region, is shown in table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of Fertilizer Workers by Race, Region, Skill, and (Ov, 










Northern wage Upper Southern 
district wage district wage 
Region, skill, and occupation 
















Total| White| Negro} Total) White|Negro| T 

































ss 91 64 27 40 21 19 159 


Te ES 4,012 | 2,294 |1,718 |2, 174 281 |1, 893 |9, 471 | i 
SFE AR ETC T, 387 28 | 122 91 31] 402 x 
Maintenance mechanics... .........-- 158 152 6 39 35 4 100 
ES ae a 163 155 S 65 52 13 | 276 | 
Miscellaneous skilled workers_._..._.-- 94 80 14 1g 4 14 26 | 
Semiskilled workers___.................---- 1, 228 715 | 513} 472 93 | 379 |1,702 | 4 
Acid chambermen.................-.-- 41 29 12 17 9 8 2 | 4 
eR SS EE RR a 232 120} 112 7 7 72 310 m9 
EE ce eae 31 21 10 30 10 20 79 ‘4 
a ee 222 119 103 127 8 119 414 ‘a 
Car runners and conveyor operators.._| 199 47 62  « eae 37 78 
eau bdnnnes 61 55 6 7 11 6 58 
Dry mixer operators..............-.--- 93 48| 45] 33 1} 32| 142] 
Helpers, maintenance mechanics’ - --_- 82 68 14 13 5 8 77 | 
EEN ee 29 16 13 15 1 14 40 

Superphosphate mixers. ...........-.-- 27 9 18 8 1 7 44 

Truck and tractor drivers_.___...._._-- 100 73 wie @ 15 18 106 


Miscellaneous semiskilled wérkers.-___- 









i ee -z 1, 192 |1, 7, 367 
Acid-department workers, unskilled - -- 53 17 36 14 1 13 6) 
Cart —_ SES EE a eee Cee S04 420 384 867 22 845 |2, 026 
A ES Cea 148 48 100 71 3 68 123 
Laborers, dry mixing................-- 567 344 | 2231] 381 35 | 346 |3, 925 
i ET 207 94 113 55 1 54 374 
Stowers, bags_.of fertilizer.._.......__- 266 111 155 88 6 82] 325 
Substandard workers and Jearners.-. .- 4 2 2 if See | 78 
SE ee 78 71 7 28 22 6 127 | 













Miscellaneous unskilled workers_..___- 85 157 75 7 68 328 | . f 





























INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY, CORPORATE 
OF PLANT 


Hourly earnings in the fertilizer industry varied directly with six 
of community (table 5). It will be noted, however, that earnings 
the larger communities in the Upper Southern wage district resemblé 
the wage levels prevailing in the smaller communities in the Northen 
wage district. In the Lower Southern wage district, average earns 
in even the larger communities were much below the level of tle 
smallest communities in the Northern wage area, but they rough 
approximated the averages shown for the two smallest-size groups I 
the Upper Southern district. 

In the Northern wage region, with two exceptions, the average eal 
ings per hour increased with size of community, the total spread bei 
from 36.4 cents in rural territory (with a population of under 2,51) 
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to 59.0 cents in the metropolitan areas of 1,000,000 and over. One 
of the exceptions related to small towns of 2,500 and less than 5,000, 
which averaged even more than communities of 25,000 and under 
50,000. The other exception affected the metropolitan areas of 
100,000 and less than 250,000, which averaged less than those with 
50,000 and under 100,000. 

A similar story is told by the figures relating to the Southern wage 
territory. In the Upper Southern wage district, although the aver- 
age in rural territory exceeded that in small towns with 2,500 and 
under 5,000 population, both had lower averages than communities 
of 100,000 and less than 500,000, the only other places for which 
fgures are shown. ‘The spread between rural territory and metro- 
politan areas of 250,000 and under 500,000 amounted to 11.1 cents, 
while the widest range between small towns and largest communities 
was 15.6 cents. In the Lower Southern wage area, the rural territory 
also averaged slightly more than small towns. Furthermore, com- 
munities of 250,000 and less than 500,000 averaged slightly below 
those with 100,000 and under 250,000. However, with these excep- 
tions, the hourly earnings increased with size of community. The 
widest range (between small towns and places of 100,000 and less 
than 250,000) was 13.2 cents. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Fertilizer Industry, by Size of Community 
and Region, During Spring Months of 1938 


























Northern Upper Southern Lower Southern 

Size of community Num- ee — Num- mee —— Num- —- — 
ber of ae hourly| ber of ae hourly} ber of tw hourly 

plants ers | ¢2mn- plants ers | ©arn- plants ers | ©arn- 

ings ings ings 
THE, kone aidicigin mete daneanuaies 78 | 4,012 |$0. 508 29 | 2,174 |$0. 363 176 | 9,471 | $9. 240 
© Under 2,500 population. --........--- 6 109 | . 364 4 139 | .301 43 | 1, 208 . 183 
- 2,500 and under 5,000 population- --__-. 3 98 | .438 4 89 | .256 24 638 .175 
5,000 and under 10,000 population__--- 16 395 | .371 1 20 (1) 17 625 .177 
10,009 and under 25,000 population - _- 7 lll | .372 2 105 (‘) 29 | 1,545 . 213 
_ 25,000 and under 50,000 population -__- 4 120 | .430 2 171 (‘) 13 | 1,220 . 261 
50,000 and under 100,000 population _- 5 a SS ae 25 | 2, 236 . 264 
100,000 and under 250,000 population - 4 231 | . 437 5 374 | .359 13 925 . 307 
| 250,000 and under 500,000 population _ 12 505 | .475 9 | 1,000 . 412 12 | 1,074 . 284 

500,000 and under 1,000,000 popula- 

Se. 9 ae 8] 1,278] .552 2 276 2, Se ee 
1,000,000 population and over.....-- iw (Fe | ee Ss ee Ee Rs Sen 
































' Less than 3 plants: no average computed. 


As mentioned before, there is a tendency for.the larger companies to 
' concentrate in the bigger metropolitan areas, whereas the 1-estab- 
lishment concerns are found mostly in the smaller communities. In 
view of this, it is of interest to note to what extent size of company 
affects hourly earnings. - This is shown by table 6 which presents the 
‘average hourly earnings by size of community and by corporate 
«affiliation. 
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An examination of table 6 shows that, while for each size of conipany 
the average earnings per hour inaoneed with size of community, oy 
the whole there were also differences in favor of the “Big 7” over the 
intermediate firms as well as in favor of the latter over the 1-estap. 
lishment companies for each size of community. One exception wa, 
found in metropolitan areas with a population of 100,000 and unde; 
500,000 in the Northern wage region, where the average hourly 
earnings varied inversely with size of company. There were also » 
exceptions in the Lower Southern wage district, one in communities 
of less than 10,000 with the 1-establishment firms averaging slightly 
more than the intermediate companies, and another in places oj 
100,000 and under 500,000, with the intermediate firms averaging 
somewhat more than the “Rig 7 7”? companies. 

If size of community is disregarded, however, the average earnings 
per hour vary pronouncedly with size of company in each wage region 
In the Northern wage area the ‘Big 7” averaged 7.1 cents more than 
the intermediate, while the latter averaged 6.5 cents more than the 
l-establishment companies. In the Upper Southern wage district 
the difference between the “Big 7”’ and intermediate plants amounted 


to 3.7 cents, as compared with a difference of 3.9 cents between the 


latter and the 1-establishment companies. Lastly, in the Lowe: 


Southern wage district, the “Big 7” averaged 3.5 cents more than 
the intermediate firms, and the difference between the intermediate 


and 1-establishment companies amounted to 3.3 cents. 


munity, and Corporate Affiliation, During Spring Months of 1938 





TABLE 6.— Average Hourly Earnings in the Fertilizer Industry, by Region, Size of Com. 
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Northern wage district_..........._-- 14 | 1,418 |$0. 574 


to 
“1@ 


Under 10,000 population... .__--.- 1 49 (‘) 146 . 407 17 407 
10,000 and under 100,000 popula- 
SEE! CSSA ERS 1 43 (') 5 170 . 431 7 124 
100,000 and under 500,000 popula- 
tion AS Se Se a ae 3 149 . 438 7 313 . 465 7 274 4 
500,000 population and over.__.. - 9] 1,177] .600 7 732 | .557 5 428 
Upper Southern wage district. ....__- & 929} .392 9 786 | .355 12 459 | 
Under 10,000 population._...___- 1 100 (4) 2 34 (1) 6 114 | 
10,000 and under 100,000 popula- 
TE Ra ee, See eee tiated 2 2 
100,000 and under 500,000 popula- 
ee ee 6 ‘ 5 ‘ 
500,000 population and over....-- 1 241 Mp Weer bo ae haiapatige 1 35 
Lower Southern wage district_._____. 38 | 3,213 | .276 35 | 2,377 | .241 103 | 3, 881 
Under 10,000 population._....._- 3 213 | .209 15 509 | .170 66 | 1,749 


10,000 and under 100,000 popula- 
tion a Eee ee 24 . 273 14 . 1, 851 
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1 Less than 3 plants; no average computed. 
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As was pointed out before, there was a tendency for integrated 
establishments to appear largely in more populous areas, while dry- 
mixing plants were found mostly in smaller communities. 


Weekly Hours and Earnings 


In view of the fact that the survey was taken during the spring 
months of 1938, the weekly hours and earnings reflect conditions in 
the fertilizer industry at the peak of the season, being considerably 
higher than the respective figures that prevailed in other parts of the 
year. 


TaBLE 7.—Average Weekly Hours and Weekly Earnings in the Fertilizer Industry, 
by Region, Race, and Skill, During Spring Months of 1938 


























Average weekly hours Average weekly earnings 
Region and race ; - 
3-5 Semi- | Un- Semi- | Un- 
All Skilled : All Skilled : 
vorkers|workers| Skilled | skilled |. | orkare| Skilled | skilled 
workers/ workers workers| workers workers| workers workers| workers 
United States... -- ae naka 45.0 51.5 52.0 42.4 | $14.67 | $29.67 | $18.91 $12. 15 
Ss ‘ Ee ae 47.9 50. 5 50. 6 44.8 22, 12 30. 96 22. 72 17. 46 
Sa ; 44.1 56. 6 §2. 7 42.0 12. 40 22. 55 16. 83 11, 23 
EEE = = SSS o>E—EEEeeee 
Northern wage district - . -- iran 45.2 49.6 48.7 42.6 22. 93 34, 82 25. 37 19. 58 
a cs es Sinaia dete 47.4 49.6 50. 6 44.7 24. 58 35. 18 26. 51 19. 98 
a ae 42.3 (*) 46.0 40.5 20. 73 (‘) 23. 78 19. 19 
Southern wage district.............-- 44.9 2.9 53.8 42.3 | 11.82 | 25.59] 15.26 10. 18 
EE ee eee 48.9 51.4 59.7 44.9 17. 99 26. 96 17.14 11. 12 
4 SR. Sa ae 44.4 58. 4 54.7 42.2} 11.00] 20.77 14. 72 10. 13 
Upper Southern wage district___- 44.9 50.5 53.3 41.9 16. 29 28. 01 20. 01 14. 28 
| SE a Ae 48.1 49.3 §2.1 43.1 21.19 29. 21 21. 45 13. 42 
3 ERS hla 44.4 (1) 53. 6 41.9 15. 56 () 19. 65 14. 33 
Lower Southern wage district._..| 45.0 53. 7 54.0 42.4] 10.80 | 24.86] 13.94 9. 30 
| 5 RS ES 49.1 52. 0 50.3 45.4 17. 16 26. 32 16. 11 10. 53 
ae as 44.4 60. 0 55.1 42.2 9. 97 19. 41 13. 29 9. 24 





























! Not a sufficient number of workers to present averages. 


_ For the country as a whole, the actual average weekly hours for all 

workers amounted to 45.0 (table 7). Practically the same average 
_ was found in each of the 3 regions, although the distribution according 
to weekly hours differed from one territory to another (table 8). In 
_ each of the 3 regions, the highest average hours worked were reported 
_ for skilled and semiskilled workers, with considerably lower figures 
for unskilled employees. This was true of both whites and Negroes. 
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TaBie 8.—Percentage Distribution of Fertilizer Workers, by Actual Week|: 
Worked and by Region, During Spring Months of 1938 
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United Northern 




















Weekly hours wage Upper 7 
States district Total Southern itt oad 
wage 7" 
district 
Under 8. ....___- ocaenenecccncessnceeosescesesaceces. 2.4 1.0 2.8 3.3 | 27 
Rh An notkinuldidiranbbethnbnditadnddbanteee 5.9 3.8 6.6 6.1 87 
i a EE TL SIE TE SL AiR RR 5.6 4.8 5.8 5.9 Bg 
I, ge es a 6.9 5.6 7.4 6.6 | ~f- 
EIR SE Ie a Reais 9.3 10. 4 8.9 11.0 | Q's 
i ntnhinindbidaishinhiatin binesamaudbice 11.0 7.0 9.0 10.3 | & 
I PR aS a Re ae 8.5 10.8 r Ae 8.4 | >: 
I 11.4 13. 6 10.7 8.5 
ETT Sa 11.7 9.2 12.7 8.9 | 13 
Sa 8.2 8.7 8.1 7.8 | 
0 ES ESE ; 10. 2 8.9 10. 6 12.8 
IES SE eae eg n= 5.4 3.8 5.9 7.6 | 
RNS eee ahaa Ne hea 2.8 2.2 3.0 2.4 | 
ES SE See a pe pee ae oa on .8 4) 
ac. ba taianaacces: Pas Sg eee ee m3: 100.0 100. 0 190. 0 100. 0 
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The average weekly earnings for all workers in the industry were 
$14.67 (table 7). According to the distribution in table 9, as 
many as one-sixth of the total (16.1 percent) earned under $6 during 
the week scheduled, some of these low earnings being due to part-time 
work, others to extremely low hourly earnings, and still others to » 
combination of both factors. Another sixth (16.9 percent) receiver 
between $6 and $10, so that one-third (33.0 percent) were paid less 
than $10. Nearly another third (31.1 percent) earned between 
$10 and $16, which means that the remaining third (35.9 percent 
received $16 and over. Only 8.4 percent of the total earned $28 
and over, and_1.4 percent as much as $40 and over. 

Owing to the fact that the average weekly hours were practicilly 
the same in all three regions, their differences in average earnings 
per week reflect largely variations in average hourly earnings. The 
average earnings per week for all workers amounted to $22.93 in the 
Northern, $16.29 in the Upper Southern, and $10.80 in the Lower 
Southern wage districts. 

Furthermore, due to the fact that the average weekly hours for 
skilled and semiskilled were considerably higher than those of un- 
skilled employees for each race and region, the relative difference in 
average earnings per week between unskilled and either skilled or 
semiskilled workers was much higher than the respective figure for 
average hourly earnings. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
MOTORTRUCK DRIVERS, JUNE 1, 1938 


THERE was an increase of 3.6 percent in the average hour'y yi 
rate for motortruck drivers between May 15, 1937 and June |, {99 
in 65 principal cities of the United States. The average hourly ),)J 
for union truck drivers’ helpers rose 3.5 percent. Based on compara}j, 
quotations, the 1938 average hourly rate for drivers was 79.3 cep; 
and for helpers 67.5 cents.’ In 1937 the drivers’ average rate wy, 
76.5 cents and that of helpers, 65.2 cents. 

During the year there was extensive union organization actiyi; 
among truck drivers throughout the country. Union agreemen 
were signed in many cities as well as in certain types of delivery ay 
trucking which had not previously been organized. Althoug!) they 
new agreements usually provided higher wage scales than had existe) 
before the agreements were signed, these wage rates were, on tly 
average, not so high as the wages provided in those areas of tly 
industry which had been organized for several years or more. \y 
inclusion of rates from these newly organized sections of the trad: 
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therefore, results in a lower average for the year than that obtaineiff Tl 
by a comparison of quotations received for 1937 as well as 193M the 
Including the wage scales for those which did not report union way: 60- t 
rates ip 1937, the average for union drivers in 1938 was 78.1 cents pel almc 
hour and for helpers, 65.9 cents. | hout 
The term “truck drivers” covers a heterogeneous group of occup-& to h 
tions such as drivers of building and excavating trucks, coal trucks bety 
ice trucks, general hauling and transfer trucks, delivery trucks oif% perc 
various and miscellaneous commodities, and express and _ freighif} higl 
trucks. In each of these classifications different types and sizes if C 
trucks are likely to be used. Every truck-driving occupation ani[J driv 
every size and type of truck usually has a different wage rate. ur 37.1 
thermore, there is a great variation between cities as to commoditia{% con 
handled, types of trucks, and the terminology used to describe thes [J anc 
different occupations. For these reasons it is impossible to make] bet 
an intercity classification by types. The data on all truck driving In 
in all cities studied, therefore, are treated as one trade in this study, cer 
division being made only between drivers and helpers. otk 

1 This report is based upon the latest of a series of annual surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics cove wa 
ing union wage and hour scales in various trades in the principal cities of the United States. The !!ureaus 
agents visited 72 cities in the 1938 survey. Effective union agreements providing hourly wage rates ‘or out 80) 
or more types of truck driving were reported in 65 of the cities visited. 

During 1938, 1,326 wage quotations were received, covering 152,490 drivers and 26,369 helpers. ©! the wa 
total quotations, 1,052 also reported wage scales in effect on May 15, 1937. There were wage rates reporle: we 
in 1938 for 16,334 drivers and 2,585 helpers which were not reported in 1937. . | 

All of the percents of change and the year-to-year comparisons in this report are based upon = ‘enti (2 
quotations which showed comparable data for both years. The averages are weighted accordin. ‘0 '* 60 






number of union members reported in 1938. 
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‘the entire range of drivers’ rates. 
60- to 70-cent wage bracket to scales of 70 cents and higher. 


37.1 percent in 1937 to 24.1 percent in 1938. 
concentration of 55.1 percent of the drivers in the range between 60 
‘and 80 cents per hour, with a nearly even division of this membership 
between the 60- to 70-cent bracket and the 70- to 80-cent bracket. 
In 1938, however, the percentage of the membership in the 70- to 80- 
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1 \ nie 1.—Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers, by Hourly Rates, 1937 and 1938 ! 


























Percentage of members with classified hourly 
rates 
Classified hourly rates Drivers Helpers 
1938 1937 1938 1937 

huesnee HOWE Ens ccwctccccccccceccoccececoccsccecce $0. 793 $0. 765 $0. 675 $0. 652 
Inder 20 COBB ccccccceccceecewcewcccenccccsccccccccese|-ccce-+-cce 0.1 | 0.1 0.2 

\ ot UIE EE Rinaettaneccckcasinnpesonshseandnens 0.1 -l ot (2) 
Pe fe ee “a .4 Ss a 
6 CREE HE ttedccencesccnenesnéetecasiienan ee 1.0 1.4 3.4 
5 etl CG tee masks ceccedntanssncecsenss 3 5 3.9 3.8 
heed UN St initinnnccornnsconcsscecscescee 5.0 5.4 11.1 23.7 
Pe 17.5 29.6 40.2 29. 6 
ond UGE Geienebeweene 220-2250 hienitinbeetas 32. 5 25. 5 26. 6 22. 5 
ell Ci aks cditmeimebsapbadsinncuwiowned 18.7 15.0 9.8 10. 2 
CRN s Se eee 12.4 10.5 5.0 4.8 
Sn eo na cawiniveninediabachnatienaknas 10.3 10.7 1.6 1.6 
TOS a 2.0 7 om oa 

















| Based on comparable quotations for both years. 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Changes in Wage Scales 


The upward movement in wage scales was apparent throughout 
The greatest shift was from the 
In 1937 
almost 30 percent of the drivers received between 60 and 70 cents per 
hour. During the year 40 percent of these members were advanced 


to higher rate classifications. The proportion of drivers having rates 


between 70 and 80 cents increased from 25.5 percent in 1937 to 32.5 
percent in 1938, and the proportion having scales of 80 cents and 


higher rose from 37.4 percent to 43.4 percent. 


Conversely, there was a decrease during the year in the number of 
drivers having rates of under 70 cents, the proportion falling from 
In 1937 there was a 


cent bracket (32.5 percent) was considerably greater than that in any 
other 10-cent rate interval. The median rate for the drivers’ group 
was between 70 and 80 cents per hour in both years. 

Over three-fourths of the helpers had rates ranging between 50 and 
80 cents per hour in both years. Within this range, however, there 
was considerable upward movement during the year. In 1937 there 


Were nearly equal proportions of helpers in the 50- to 60-cent bracket 
(23.7 percent) and the 70- to 80-cent bracket (22.5 percent). 


The 


60- to 70-cent bracket included the largest group of helpers, but the 
' proportion (29.6 percent) was not outstandingly greater than those in 
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he two adjoming wage brackets. In 1938, although the total per- 
entage of helpers in the 50- to 80-cent range of rates changed only 
Jightly (from 75.8 to 77.9 percent), the relative proportions in the 
pree 10-cent intervals changed considerably. The proportion of 
nelper’s having 50- to 60-cent rates was reduced over half, to 11.1 
ercent; the number having 60- to 70-cent rates increased over one- 
hird, to 40.2 percent; and those in the 70- to 80-cent bracket increased 
arly one-fifth, to 26.6 percent. There was no change during the 
ear in the proportion of helpers having rates of less than 40 cents 
er hour, and only a minor change from 6.5 percent in 1937 to 6.7 
yrcent in 1938 in the proportion having scales of 90 cents and higher. 
Increases In hourly wage rates were reported in slightly more than 
4) percent of the comparable quotations for drivers and in over 41 
percent of the quotations for helpers. Decreases were relatively few, 
appearing in only six of the drivers’ quotations and in two of the 
helpers’ quotations. ‘The proportions of the membership affected by 
ate changes corresponded very closely with the ratio of the quotations 
showing changes, the increases applying to 40.0 percent of the drivers 
and to 41.3 percent of the helpers. The decreases reported affected 
1.0 percent of the drivers and 1.2 percent of the helpers. The 1937 
scales continued unchanged for 59.0 percent of the drivers and for 57.5 
percent of the helpers. 



























Total number of rate quotations comparable Drivers Helpers 
E'S ERLE Spe a F 840 212 
Number providing increases 34] SS 
Number providing decreases 6 2 
Number with no change_-- 493 122 
Total number of members covered by com- 
parable quotations. ___ 136, 156 23, 784 
Percent affected by increases 40. 0 41.3 
Percent affected by decreases 1. 0 1. 2 
Percent with no change ‘ 59. 0 57. 5 





TaBLe 2.—Percent of Change in Union Wage Rates of Motortruck Drivers, 
May 15, 1937, to June 1, 1938 
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, OTS £ Cle’ a 7 bers ¢ acte 
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Increase| Decrease} Increase| Decrease} Increase| Decrease| Increase| Decrease 
Less than 5 percent_.________| 66 2 9.9 0.5 22 1 12.3 () 
)and under 10 percent___.__ yy 1 | 11.2 (1) | 8.8 
0 and under 15 percent____. 85 l 7.4 2 22 13. 7 
') and under 20 percent_._._- 43 1 | 8.0 3 13 1 2.8 1.2 
“) and under 25 percent_.___- 18 1 | 1.6 (1) 8 2.3 
“0 and under 30 percent... __ _) ee - 2) See 2 J 2 
30 percent and over_....___.. 14 a 9 1 | . 

| 















——— 








' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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A majority of both the drivers and helpers who received in: regs, 
were benefited by advances which amounted to less than 10 per:ent 

































































their 1937 rates. The highest percentage increase, an advance of ci The 
percent, was reported for package-delivery drivers in Los Angeles fmmwhich 
whose rate was raised from 37.5 cents per hour to 60 cents oe . how averag 
during the year. Helpers on freight trucks in Charleston, \V. y, Mjwas 47 
had the highest percentage increase among the helpers (41.5 pe: cent), 
their rate being raised from 41.7 cents to 59 cents per hour. \ gy}. Taste’ 
stantial number of increases amounting to 20 percent or more of the ol 
1937 rates were reported—48 for drivers and 11 for helpers. Hoy. 
ever, relatively few union members were affected by these larger jp. 
creases—only 3.5 percent of the drivers and 2.7 percent of the helpers, 
Overtime Rates ae 
A majority of the reports specified time and one-half as the rate for “si 
excess hours. This scale was effective for 67.5 percent of all the drivers fim". 
covered and for 63.4 percent of the helpers. Time and one-third was fs 
specified for 6 percent of the drivers and for 9.6 percent of the helpers Bo. 
Other penalty rates for overtime work, most of which were specific fH". 
monetary rates not in any particular ratio to the normal rates, wen 
provided for 16.4 percent of the drivers and for 20.8 percent of the pas 
helpers. _ 
About 14 percent of the quotations for drivers and nearly 1() per. SH 
cent of the quotations for helpers indicated that the agreements con-[ »¢ ¢} 
tained no provisions relating to overtime rates. These quotations [i j997 
applied to 9.8 percent of the total drivers’ membership in the cities pre 
covered, and to 3.6 percent of the helpers’ membership. Overtime helps 
work was reported as being prohibited in 15 drivers’ quotations and JJ 4 } 
in 5 helpers’ quotations, covering 0.3 percent of the drivers and 2.6% ajo, 
percent of the helpers. help: 
TABLE 3.—Overtime Rates Provided for Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, June 1, 1938 F D 
riv 
Drivers Helper ship 
to 1 
Overtime rates provided in agreements alii Percentage weir Percent tof 
eee — ee remote app. 





















Time and one-third. ..._._____- a 51 














ee er ep 6.0 21 
ES SE re ne a ne or 729 67.5 189 
Other penalty rates.........___- RY ae at SRE 119 16.4 20 a 
a ee = 152 9.8 25 
Overtime prohibited _....._- a re ee Se 15 3 5 














' Based on all quotations received for 1938. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
Hour Scales 


The relatively few increases and decreases in full-time weekly hours 
yhich occurred during the year resulted in virtually no decrease in the 
average scale of hours for drivers or helpers. The average for drivers 
yas 47.8 hours per week for both years and for helpers 47.3 hours. 


Taste 4.—Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers, by Hours Per Week, 1937 and 1938! 
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| Based on comparable quotations. 
Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Slightly over 66 percent of the drivers and approximately 68 percent 
of the helpers were working on a basis of 48 hours per week in both 
1937 and 1938. A 40-hour week was in effect for 10.9 percent of the 
drivers and for 11.7 percent of the helpers in 1938. None of the 
helpers and only 0.4 percent of the drivers had workweeks of less than 
40 hours. Hour scales exceeding 48 per week were reported for 
about 15 percent of the drivers and for slightly over 6 percent of the 
helpers. 

Decreases in full-time weekly hours were reported in 46 of the 
drivers’ quotations covering 4.1 percent of the comparable member- 
ship. Increased hour scales were reported in 13 quotations applying 
to 1.9 percent of the drivers’ membership. Ten of the helpers’ quo- 
tations reported decreases in weekly hours and 5 reported increases, 
applying to 2.4 and 3.1 percent of the membership, respectively. 

Total number of hour quotations comparable Drivers Helpers 
with 1937_____. tty Sens : 832 208 
Number providing increases____-- 13 5 
Number providing decreases 46 10 
Number with no change. - 773 193 
Total number of members covered by com- 
parable quotations_._._____- 5 ieivn seins crs, Oy a 23, 707 
Percent affected by increases________---. 1.9 3. 1 


Percent affected by decreases __. 4.1 2.4 
Percent with no change_-_-_--__. A 94. 0 94.5 
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TABLE 5.— Amount of Change in Union Hour Scales of Motortruck Drivers, May 
to June 1, 1938 


19, 1937 











Percentage Percentac 
Number of of total Number of enter” 
quotations members quotations | membe, 
; showing— affected showing rhe 
Amount of change in by— || Amount of change in ’ oe 
hours per week : | hours per week 
— 1} 


) | j 
In- | De- In- De- In- | De- 


crease | cCrease|Crease| crease crease | crease 

















| 
ee: See: ieee oe See - 4 
Drivers i cstusbesddmnimecs l 11 
_, Saar 1 | l 
| See as i ee 0.1 | 36 ReUrs....... 1 
i eee l a 





—— Gay Mean a) Helpers 


me Ty 1.7 || % hour as - l 


OCs. eee =e 1 3 hours........ : : 5 
ee gow ee .2 || 6 hours___. —- ~s 3 } 
is AER hae Ss 5 14 .6 3 8 hours_. a Bx l | 





1 Less than }o of 1 percent. 





The amount of the increases in weekly hours ranged from one-h,\ 
hour to 16 hours per week, the greatest being a change from 44 to (iv 
hours per week for building-material and dump-truck drivers in |, 
Angeles. The decreases ranged from 2 to 10 hours per week. Tracto: 
operators in San Francisco reported the greatest reduction, with , 
change from 40 to 30 in their weekly hours. 

The increases in hours most frequently reported were changes fro 
48 to 54 hours per week and from 44 to 60 hours per week, each o! 
which occurred in 4 of the trucking classifications. The most frequen 
decreases were from 48 to 40 hours, reported in 12 instances; 48 to 4: 
hours, reported in 11 instances; 54 to 48 hours, reported in 10 in- 
stances; and 60 to 54 hours and 54 to 51 hours, each reported in | 
instances. 






















Other Provisions of Union Agreements 


The larger number of union agreements specify an 8-hour day {0 
local drivers and helpers. Comparatively few provide for a shorte 
workday, but 9- and 10-hour days are not uncommon. Some of tli 
agreements covering the handling of seasonal commodities provid 
for longer workdays during some months than in others. 

In most agreements 6 days congtitute the maximum workweek, 
although provisions for 5- or 54-day weeks are contained in a number 
of contracts. Seven-day weeks were reported only for ice-truck 
drivers in Houston, funeral drivers in New Orleans, taxi drivers it 
Oklahoma City, bread salesmen in Philadelphia, and newspaper drivers 
in Pittsburgh. 

Only a few of the agreements, mainly those ¢6Vering the hauling 0! 
milk, bakery goods, and fruits and vegetables, specify the hours of the 
day during which work is to be performed. In the handling of these 
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pmmodities, starting times as early as 2 or 3 a. m. are sometimes 


necessary . 

Q Sunday and holiday work.—The agreements usually provide that no 
regular work shall be performed on Sundays or holidays. In a major- 
ty of cases, however, provisions are made for necessary work on these 
jays at a penalty rate, usually time and a half or double time. In 
most cases it is required that a minimum amount of work be given 
9 anyone called out on Sunday or holidays. This minimum ranges 
om 4 hours to a full day. Under some agreements a union permit 
must be secured for any holiday work. Work on Labor Day is pro- 
hibited under any circumstances in a number of agreements. 

The holidays generally observed are New Year’s, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 
Only a few agreements provide for fewer than these 6 holidays, 
although various other holidays are occasionally included. Straight 
pay for these holidays is frequently granted to regular employees or 
to those who have worked 3 days during the week of the holiday. 

Extra-pay provisions.—The most frequent extra-pay provision relates 
io drivers who report at the regular starting time but find no work 
available. In such cases if the driver was not notified of this lack of 
work the day before, a minimum amount, usually from 2 hours’ to a 
half day’s pay, must be paid him. 

Drivers who start the day’s work are frequently guaranteed a half 
day’s pay, or a fuil day’s pay if their work extends past the noon hour. 
In a few cases a full day’s pay is guaranteed for any day on which 
work is begun. Under some agreements these guaranties are waived 
when work is suspended on account of adverse weather conditions. 

Drivers sent on overnight trips are usually granted an allowance to 
cover the expense of meals and lodging. Some agreements specify the 
amount to be furnished for such expenses, varying from $1.50 to $3.50 
per day. A meal allowance is sometimes granted for trips which are 
unusually long but which do not involve being away from home over 
night. 

When trucks are left for the night at points outside the city rather 
than in the regular garage, drivers are usually paid straight time for 


_ traveling between the city limit and their trucks. 


Union status—Union membership is usually a condition of con- 
tnuing employment. Under a majority of the agreements the 
employers agree to hire only union members in good standing, as long 
as satisfactory members are available. In only a few agreements, 
however, are the employers bound to accept without choice the mem- 
bers sent by the union in response to notices of vacancies. Generally, 
if active members who are acceptable to the employers are not avail- 
able within a reasonable time, the employers are permitted to engage 
any nonmember who may be willing to join the union. In some cases 
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these new employees must obtain permit cards from the unio. In 
practically all instances such employees must make applicatioy for 
membership in the union within a specified time, ranging from | 
week to 30 days. ‘The union in return agrees to accept into ful! mez). 
bership any such employees who are not disqualified by their pr: 
records. Under a relatively small number of agreements mem|})> 
is withheld and nonmembers are required to be replaced by 
drivers as soon as they become available. The unrestricted pri: 
of engaging either members or those who are willing to becom: 
bers is most common in agreements covering salesman drivers 
duties involve the securing and maintenance of contacts with cust 

The check-off system of collecting union dues is not generally iade 
a part of the truck drivers’ contracts. A number of agreements 
however, provide that the employers will honor signed orders froi the 
employees for payment of dues to the union. Provisions for the 
appointment of a union steward at each garage, whose duties shal 
include the collection of dues, are fairly common. 

Seniority and discharge——One week’s notice is required under 
number of agreements when a driver is quitting or is to be laid off, 
In a few cases two weeks’ notice is required. Failure to give the 
required notice when quitting causes the driver in some cases to 
forfeit a week’s pay. Similar notice is required for discharge for 
causes other than intoxication or dishonesty, which are usually 
specified as grounds for summary dismissal. Other reasons for dis- 
charge are not generally specified, except that the discharge must be 
for good cause and must not involve discrimination because of union 
membership. The company generally agrees to discharge men expelled 
by the union, the union in turn agreeing to consider the expulsion of 
any driver discharged for cause. 

Seniority is made the guide in lay-offs and reemployment under a 
number of agreements. Seniority rights usually hold through 
limited lay-off period and through leave of absence for sickness or 
union duties, provided that the leave does not exceed from 3 io 
months. 

Vacations.—Vacations with pay are granted in nearly a fourt| of 
these agreements, the length of vacations ranging from 1 to 2 weeks. 
Usually a year of service is required before a driver becomes eligible 
for a vacation. The acceptance of pay in lieu of a vacation is per- 
mitted only to drivers leaving the service of the employer. ‘he 
period during which vacations must be taken is frequently specitied. 
Preference in the choice of time for vacations is granted to individual 
drivers in accordance with seniority. In a very few cases drivers are 
given the right to take annual vacations of a designated length, but 
receive no pay while off duty. 
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Settlement of grievances.—A majority of the agreements provide a 
jefinite procedure for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. 
These include methods of arbitration to be followed when direct 
settlement between the union and the employer is impossible. The 
arbitration decision is made binding upon both parties, and strikes or 
ickouts are prohibited except in the event that one party, in violation 
of the agreement, should refuse to abide by the arbitrator’s ruling. 
sympathetic strikes are quite generally disapproved and are fre- 
quently prohibited entirely. In a very few cases sympathetic strikes 
are stated not to be a violation of the agreement, provided other 
members of the drivers’ union are involved. It is generally specified, 
however, that in case of a strike or lockout at another company, 
driver’s refusal to pick up or deliver on the premises of the company 
involved will not be considered a violation of the agreement. 

Learners.—A learning or probation period is provided for new em- 
ployees in a number of agreements. This period varies from a few 
days to several months. During this period the new employee is 
excluded from the benefits granted under the agreement. In a few 
cases a lower pay scale is established for learners, but usually they 
may be paid any amount satisfactory to the learners and the employers. 
Seniority rights do not accrue until the end of the probation period. 

Long-distance hauling.—Agreements covering long-distance-freight 
operations genervlly distinguished between the runs over the road 
between terminals and the local pick-up and delivery of freight at the 
terminals. ‘The pick-up and delivery is always paid for at time rates, 
while driving between terminals is generally paid for on a mileage or 
trip basis regardless of the actual time required. The hours of work 
on road driving are not commonly specified except as to a weekly 
total or as may be established by State law or by regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Provisions for an allowance for expenses while on the road are 


‘generally included, and enforced lay-overs waiting for a load are 


required to be paid for at time rates. Special time rates are frequently 
provided for remaining with the truck to watch the load in the event 
of a breakdown, such ‘‘watching time” to start as soon as the driver 
has notified the terminal by telephone of the breakdown. 

Other provisions.—The provisions regarding uniforms for drivers are 
rather varied, but generally when uniforms are required the company 


must assume the cost and, in some cases, must provide an additional 


allowance for maintenance. In a few cases the cost of uniforms is 


shared equally by the company and the worker. Less frequently, a 
maximum price to the employee is set in the agreement and the 
-™maximum number of uniforms he is expected to have is stipulated. 


A frequent stipulation in the drivers’ agreements provides that no 
driver shall be required to wash or grease his truck, or to make any 
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repairs other than may be necessary in an emergency whil: 
from the garage. 

When drivers are required to furnish cash bonds, the employers y», 
usually required to pay interest on the amount deposited. ‘jj, 
interest is most frequently set at 4 percent, although a few agreemen;. 
specify 6 percent. If the employer demands a surety bond rath, 
than a cash deposit, he is generally required to pay the ne 
premiums. Failure to supply the required bond is recognized ag jug 
grounds for refusing to employ any union member, although, sor, 
agreements provide that a driver who cannot deposit the entiy, 
amount requested may make up the difference in specified weekly 
installments. Under such circumstances the interest does not stay 
until the full amount has been paid. 
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IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN) PUERTO 
RICO, 1937-38 










EARNINGS 


EARNINGS of 71,288 workers employed by 1,004 industrial estab. 
lishments and farms in Puerto Rico, in 1937-38, averaged 15.7 cents 
per hour; 62,394 of these workers (87.5 percent) received less than 2: 
cents per hour, and 46,175 (64.9 percent) less than 15 cents per hour 
the equivalents of $12.00 and $7.20, respectively, for a full-time week 
of 48 hours. ‘The average per hour for 49,028 adult males was 17.1 
cents, and for 21,985 adult females, 12.7 cents. 

In the industries reported in the following table, male workers in : 
cigarette factory averaged 29.5 cents per hour, but in 40 tobacco- 
growing undertakings received only 6.3 cents. The average hourly 
earnings of female workers ranged from 4.2 cents in tobacco cultiva- 
tion to 38.9 cents in a cigarette factory. These data are taken from 
the report of the Commissioner of Puerto Rico for the year 1937-35 














Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor in Various Industries iv 
Puerto Rico, 1937-38 
























Average hours a ver- | Average ear! 
on Num- per week age | 18s per 
ber of Ss ee 
Industry, and sex of workers | estab- em. | | | ings 
lish |ployees| Full Actu- | per | Full 
mente time a hour | time 
| | | 
— —|—— a eee — 
Alcohol distilleries: Males... _- eee oe | 3} 149| 50.9| 39.7 |$0.1417| $7.21 
Button factories: 
EEE ee sore 3| 438] 43.8 35.1 | . 2087 9.15 
Females............ | 2 iss | 442| 40.1] .1416| 6.26 
Cigar factories: | 
ED cdabSieincns <xiinenes acts se 23 349 | 47.7 38.5 | .141 | 6.72 
EE ee eee 9 | 30) 47.7 $2.4) .126 | 6.01 
Cigarette factories: | 
ESS. ee Poe | 1 26| 48.0 27.4 | 2048 | 14.15 8.0 
icithneh baccubbcbsckaatenodebane l 9 | . 3892 
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Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor in Various Industries in 
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Puerto Rico, 1937—38—Continued 
: Average hours | Aver 
Num- a per week : ings per week 
ber of | bor of | aiteata a —_ 
Industry, and sex of workers estab- — be 4 
i i. | le Actu- 
. |ployees| Full “es per aw 
ments time ally hear Actual 


Coffee cultivation: 
SS aes 
Females... -- 

Coffee roasting: 
Nn 
Females---.--- 

Fruit-canning plants: 
SS ae 
Females-- 

Fruit-packing shops: 
SS 
Females__-- 

Hat factories: 
a 
Females---- -- ‘ 

Needlework industry: 
Children’s garments: 


Males 
Females. 
Handkerchiefs and art linen 
Males... - : 
Females 
Men’s shirts: 
Males.--- 
Females 
Men’s suits: 
Males. _- 
Females. 
Pants: 
Males_- 
Females_. 
Women’s dresses 
Males__ 
Females 
Women’s underwear 
Males..-.-.- 
Females_.._. 
Sugarcane planting 
Sn cece " 
Females... - 
Sugar factories: 
Males.......-_. 
Females_____. 


Sugar refineries: Males 
Tobacco cultivation: 
Males. .......- 
Females __-.___- 
Tobacco stripping: 
Males. 
Females 


' ' 4 
‘oe ‘ ' .« 
‘ ’ ’ 
‘ ’ 


16 
19 
50 
51 
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ing 14.4 cents. 


The average earnings of 1,038 nongovernmental male office 
for an average full-time week of 47.3 hours amounted to $19.42. 


In 1937-38 the average hourly earnings of 6,815 workers in 1,105 
commercial establishments in Puerto Rico were 19.6 cents, 5,521 adult 


males averaging 20.9 cents per hour, and 1,260 adult females 


averag- 


workers 


The 


average pay of 445 female office workers, excluding those in govern- 
mental service, for an average full-time week of 46.8 hours, was $11.93. 
Earnings of male workers ranged from $6.77 for messengers to $48.14 


for comptrollers and auditors, and of female workers from $10.16 for 
clerks to $33.33 for correspondents, 
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WAGES IN YUGOSLAVIA, DECEMBER 1935 AND i937: 


EIGHT hours constitute both the working day and the leng: 
working shift in all industries and trades in Yugoslavia, exc t jy 
case of seasonal work, in which the workday may be 10 hou A 
maximum of 2 hours, in addition to the regular 8 hours, is peri itte, 
upon authorization by the labor inspector. Time and a half j 
for overtime. 

Certain deductions from wages are made: Taxes average 3 percent 
of the total yearly earnings. Weekly contributions for health insyy. 
ance and employment service amount, respectively, to 42 percent of 
1 day’s wage per week (7 percent of the weekly earnings) ani 34 
percent of 1 day’s earnings. Contributions to the Chamber of Labor 
amount to 0.3 percent of the weekly earnings. Deductions for {axes 
and contributions to the Chamber of Labor are charged wholly to the 
workers, and contributions to health insurance and to employment 
service are paid half by the workers and half by the employers. 

The cost of insurance against industrial accidents is borne by the 
employer, on the basis of the minimum wage, and according to 
special scale corresponding to the degree of danger in each occupation 
This scale is graduated from 1 to 100 percent of the contributions to 
health insurance. 

The following table shows daily wages in December 1935 and 
December 1937 in the specified industries. 
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paid 

















Daily Wages in Yugoslavia in December 1935 and 1937 


[Average exchange rate of dinar in December 1935 and 1937=2.3 cents] 





















Industry and occupation December 1935 | December 
Mining: Dinars Dinar 
Overseers.............<... CE a Pie OEE CES: Oe SEE A= SINR te! 38.00—- 52.00 38. 00- 
I a 28.00- 33.00 28. 00- i 
RRR SESE Fa A ae ae ae ei ae 20.34- 28.00 20.00- 115.0 
NOSE RS RRS y 622s ear a RS 14.24—- 22.00 15. 00- i 
CE SES ESE FP ae 19.50- 37.00 18. 00- 
I ems 14.50- 22.50 10. 00- " 
Petroleum production: 
Machinists, locksmiths, turners, distillers, refiners, carpenters_____ 30.00- 96.40 30. 00- 4() 
ie RR 0S RE TEE LEER SE: ct Aa NEA Sa ET OS 24.00- 68.00 24. 00- \ 
Forestry: 
Workers on logs, sleepers, and staves. _.............._............. 24.00- 50.00 24. 00- \ 
5 CARRE ERS NEA Ty SRT Ee EES Rs Fr 22.00- 30.00 22. 00- OK 
Unskilled workmen (loading, unloading, etc.)_._......._.._._____. 18.00- 25.00 20. 00- OK 
Lumbering: ! 
EE a LT a CR A, eat aE 24.00- 60.00 70. 00- X 
AT TES ERD OS SNS 25 I eR (2) 24. 00- Or 
a ee 18.00- 40.00 24.00- 32.0 
eS oT thi lk el lbh dlp lembdeweoabbat 16.00- 24.00 16.00- 24. 0 
AT: IL Li TRIE tt 38. 0 
ne Os I bod cat ecw necblesenecmecene 4 ue, 460.00- 75.0 
RELATE LEAL FPL ATE 56.00- 88. ( 


See footnote at end of table. 





! Based upon reports of Robert B. Macatee, American consul at Belgrade, November 12, 1938, and Jan 
uary 18, 1939. 
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(9371 Daily Wages in Yugoslavia in December 1935 and 1937—Continued 





of a 
It in 
\ Lumberi! g—Continued. Dinars Dinars 
: Locksmiths, saw operators, planers, pressmen 48. 00- 
itted Unskilled workers 
: Female labor 23. 00- 
> Paid PiBsyear production: § 
* Higher professional and skilled workmen ‘ . , 64. 00- 
younger professional and skilled workers, with fewer years of ex- 


Industry and occupation December 1935 | December 1937 





> 
~ 


44. 00- 


2S 


Cent Unskilled day workers 
starch and corn sirup industry: * 
insur. ~~ Machinists 
Machine operators and firemen 
Nt of Locksmiths, electricians, carpenters 
ail i Trained workers on grinding, dextrine refining, oil pressing, and 
a 3.6 operating dehydration chambers 
Unskilled workers for yard work, loading, and unloading 
al bor Yeast industry: 
‘ Trained operators in cooking of molasses and in fermentation 
LAXes 


icetic-acid industry: 
0 the ~ Trained operators in refining, distilling, and fermentation 
Helpers 
ment Milling industry: 7? 
Millers 
Assistants 
: Watchmen ‘ 
) the ok Pte dp ebtAaneentenEKa aed 
Machinists 
LO a i ee etc unineme 
. ee a eed nebade bewovaleeenebeeenees 
10n, Brewing industry: § 
Brewers, assistants, boiler operators, etc 
Machinists, smiths, bricklayers, chauffeurs, etc............-.-- ; 
a ee hah bade ade ean aloe 
Textile industry: ° 


S SSARESS SS Se 
ese ssssess SS SES SE SES SES SES 


now 
= oS 
Fs 


Footwear industry: 
Modelers 


BRESSS ke 
SSSSseE 


Finishers, female 
Printing industry: 
Males: 
Class I, up to 3 years’ experience 
Class II, up to 3 years’ experience 
Females: 


_ 


SSSS SPREE KES 


Unskilled workers 
Metallurgical industry: " 
Locksmiths, turners, reamers, etc 


RAS 


Trained helpers 
Building trades: 13 
Skilled workers, with 3 years’ experience: 


SsssS Ses8 SE 


sane 
S $388 SEF FF 


3 


Bag: 5 


_ Carpenters 
Skilled workers with more than 3 years’ experience 
Molders and fine-stone masons 

_ Unskilled workers 

Cement industry: 


SAS: S 
SSE 








5 eR | 
SS 8S 85: 
Bes 
SSS & 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Daily W ages in Yugoslavia in December 1935 and 1937—Continued 








Industry and occupation December 1935 | Decem)} 927 















Brick and tile industry: '4 















Dinars Di , 
Tile cutters___-_- ees 35.00- 45 y 
Tile pressers and mud mixers_- , E ad 30. 00 Fa 
Helpers, male and female ; 18. 00 OF 1) 
. Cutters and handlers of raw bricks , . 30.00- 45 Ky 
Press tenders, workers pushing hand cars, ete 25. 00 0) Oy 
Glass industry: 
Skilled operators on 
Hollow glass... = 85 on 
Ground glass 0) (x) 
Pressed glass _- : 88 00 
Machine-made glass - X0) (\) 
Heavy glass, 5 to 60 liters 100. 00 0) (y 
Grinders... -___- de : RO) (y 
Agriculture: 
Diggers, mowers, reapers, vineyard workers _ _- ' 12. 00 30. 00 14. 00 IF ry 
Manservants, teamsters, cowherds, shepherds 6150.00 600.00 |'6 150. 00 nine 
W inedressers - /'7600.00— 720.00 |'7 600. 00 A). () 
Railway transportation: 
Professional employees 23. 40 78. 30 23. 40 "2 9 
Unskilled workers 
Permanent. | 19.80 40. 95 19. 80 1() GF 
Temporary | 18 2. 25- 5.00 | 15 2, 25 5K 
Conductors and overseers aa 16910.00-1, 900. 00 |! 910. 00-1. 900. 1 
Brakemen, firemen, switchmen, vardmen, watchmen }16865.00—1, 655. 00 |'6 865, OO-1. ¢ y 
Cleaners, night watchmen, greasers 16715.00-1, 390. 00 |! 715. 00-1. 300 (W 
Porters <a 19 





{ 











! The sawmills usually give to the workers free lodging, light, and firewood. The workers engaged 
loading and unloading of wood logs are supplied by the enterprises with raincoats and rubber boots 

2 Not specified. 

3 Per ton. 

‘ Per carload of 15 and 20 tons, respectively. 

5 First category workers have free lodging, light, 22 cubic meters of wood and 90 kilograms of sugar per ) 
Those of the second category have also lodging, light, 17 to 21 cubic meters of wood, and 70 kilograms of sugar 
These are the average allowances; some factories give more, others less. In addition to the above, worker 
of the first and second categories receive usually supplementary allowances for the education of their chi! 

6 Highly skilled and essential workers get free lodging, fuel, and light 

’ Most mills give to their workers a certain amount of flour, usually 25 to 30 kilograms per month. Hig! 
skilled workers usually receive free lodging, light, and fuel. 

* Each workman gets | liter of beer per day. 

* Some factories allow workers to purchase for themselves or their families certain quantities of cloth { 
clothing at less than the factory price. ° 

10 Basic rate. 

i! Assemblers when working outside the factory receive a certain daily allowance and free lodging 

12 Based on years of experience. 

18 Number of working hours: 10. 

1# Most of the brick and tile factories give free lodging in barracks. 

15 Glass craftsmen and grinders as well as their assistants have lodging allowances—unmarried, 100 di: 
and married from 200 to 400 dinars, depending on the members in the family, per month. 
and assistants receive 1 to 2 cubic meters of firewood monthly. 

16 Per month. 

17 Per year. 

8 Per hour. 
'§ No regular pay; earn from 1,200 to 4,000 dinars per month, according to season. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS, DECEMBER 1938 


ALTHOUGH a marked increase was shown in the number of lay-offs 
and total separations in December as compared with the preceding 
month, both rates were less than half as high as in December 1937, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor 
turn-over in manufacturing industries. The lay-off rate increased 
from 2.44 per 100 employees in November to 3.21 in December, and 
total separations from 3.14 to 3.88. The lay-off rate for December 
1937 was 7.77 and the total separation rate 8.51 per 100 employees. 
The quit and discharge rates decreased slightly from November. 
Both rates were also lower than for December of 1937. The accession 
rate for the current month of 3.22 per 100 employees was lower than 
the November rate, 4.24, but considerably higher than in December 
1937. 

Of the 27 industries for which separate rates are published, 4 had 
lower total separation rates than in November 1938 and 25 had lower 
total separation rates than in December 1937. The December 1938 
accession rate was above that for the preceding month in 9 industries. 
Compared with December 1937, there were 20 industries showing 
higher accession rates. One industry had no change. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in December employed more than 2,350,000 workers. The rates 
represent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on 
the pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 27 industries for 
which separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received 
from representative plants employing approximately 25 percent of 
the workers in each industry. These data include for the first time 
turn-over rates for plants manufacturing glass, machine tools, and 
tubber boots and shoes. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, dis- 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 

129324—39——-14 697 
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‘Total separation 1.52 
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937 and 1938 for manufacturing as a whole. The averages of the 
montlily rates for both years are also presented. 


Tapie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industries ' 





turnover | Jan- | Feb- March 


A Sep- No- | De- 
, i u- Octo- 
nd year uary | ruary April) May July 


Aver- 
+ | tem- cem- i 
gust ber ber ber | 28¢ 





Separatio 
ults: 
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|The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
ceessions per 100 employees. 


1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Detailed turn-over rates for 27 selected manufacturing industries 
are shown in the accompanying table which gives the number of quits, 
discharges, and lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 


100 employees in reporting firms in December and November 1938 
und December 1937. 


TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 





‘1 Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Class of rates i938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 





Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shoes 





0. 41 , 0. 55 0. 61 0. 57 0. 0. 58 0. 59 
.07 ‘ . 09 15 om e 13 .10 

J 2. 03 , 12.77 4.41 2. 35 23. 2. 41 4.79 

Total separation 2. 51 ; 13. 41 5.17 3. 03 23. 3.12 5. 48 | 

Accession 7 3. 12 : 2. 60 4. 88 9.97 # 6.92 | 2. 23 





Brick, y~ og terra Cement Cigars and cigarettes 
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Employment Offices 


OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, JANUARY 1939 


A RISE of one-third in the volume of persons registering for work with 
offices of the United States Employment Service during January re- 
flected the inauguration of unemployment-compensation payments in 
16 States and 2 Territories at the beginning of the year. Applications 
were received from 1,432,263 persons in January. Despite the in- 
creased load of registration activity, the seasonal decline in the total 
volume of placements was less than in any comparable period in the 
last 4 years, while the number of regular private placements showed a 
slight increase. 

The volume of applications for work received at the employment 
offices in January was the highest since January 1938. This was due 
largely to the fact that the number of States inaugurating the payment 
of unemployment-compensation benefits during the month was ex- 
ceeded only when the unemployment-compensation program first 
came into effect on a large scale, in January 1938. Unemployed 
workers must register for employment in connection with the filing of 
claims for benefit payments. Consequently the beginning of benefit 
payments in a State normally results in the receipt of a large volume 
of registrations from previously unregistered workers and the renewal! 
of the applications of many previously registered workers whose 
applications had lapsed into inactive status. 

New applications were received from 651,790 persons in January, 
and renewals were reported for 780,473 previously registered appli- 
cants. Men filed 1,069,405 registrations and women 362,858. These 
gains, coupled with a decline in the number of cancelations reported 
during the month, resulted in a rise of 3.1 percent in the active file to 
7,442,069, reversing a 4-month downward trend. 

Complete placements made by the Service numbered 199,761. This 
was 15.1 percent lower than in December, the smallest seasonal decline 
since 1935. Private placements numbered 130,154, of which slightly 
more than one-half were of regular duration. Although the total 
private placements were 21 percent lower than in December, they were 
nearly 40 percent higher than in January 1938. The number of regular 
private placements was slightly above the volume in December and 
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volume of December. 
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was 66.0 percent higher than the volume in January 1938. Place: ents 
in public employment numbered 69,607, only 1.7 percent below thp 
Total placements of men numbered 12° 195 
and placements of women 70,566. As usual the seasonal decli;e jy 
private placements was general, decreases being reported in 42 Sites 

The 1,646 employment offices and 2,242 itinerant points operate, 
by the United States Employment Service received 11,545,429 personal 
visits during January, 26.4 percent more than in December. A {otg] 
of 128,039 field visits to employers was made during the month. |), 
addition to complete placements, the Employment Service assisted jy 
making 31,086 supplemental placements. 


TaBLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1936 
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1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, January 1939 


Placements of veterans during January showed smaller seasonal 
declines than for registrants as a whole. 
10,395 jobs, 4,373 of which were with private employers and 6,022 in 
Applications were received during the month 
from 56,362 veterans, 19,097 of whom filed new applications and 37,265 
At the close of the month 365,897 veterans were 
actively seeking work through the public Employment Service 


Veterans were placed in 
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19, 097 
37, 265 
10, 295 
4, 373 
6, 022 
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+29. 7 
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1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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[aBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1939 
TOTAL 





Placements Applications | 








Private 





Division and Per- Field ] Personal 
. centof visits visits 

eats change| Regu- 

from |, lar 

De- | (over 

cem- | Month) 

ber ! 


ll | 


vnited States... 199, 761 —21 ' 128, 039) 1, 432, 263/651, 790|7, 442, 06911, 545, 429) 3 

















New England} 10, 663 5,998] 75,988] 31,966) 589,329) 859, 866 
" Maint ucasen 1, 557 +13 683 966) 12,473) 2,945) 42,140 92, 398 
N.H 2, 046 7 +11 754 6, 509| 1,627) 32,667 39, 532 
Vermont. .-.- 877 249 3, 227| 1,015) 18, 596 19, 415 
Mass...-----| 2,357 —B 1,184] 25,868] 15,746] 328,564| 433, 807 
5 ee 698 —32 451 9,386] 4,480) 55, 671 
Conn...-----| 3,128 2,394 18,525) 6,153] 111,691 


Mid. Atlantic.| 24, 340 —13 19,059) 331, 212/164, 650/1, 878, 008 
"New York..| 14, 603 10,722] 168,528) 82,590) 603,578) 1, 872, 535 
New Jersey..| 3,699) 3,220 1,188} 58,847) 39,400) 266,908) 531,349 
6, 038 7,149} 103, 837) 42, 660/1,007,522| 884, 771 


E.N. Central..| 32, 977 23, 404| 276, 343)118, 573}1, 508, 823) 1, 638, 499 
Ohio..-.-.-.| 6,770 2,395) 92,478) 52,119] 492,134) 435, 413 
Indiana.....| 4, 756 4,171} 37,371) 16,038) 211,592) 367,525 
Illinois......| 9, 926 28, 125) 10,626) 303,097} 150,097 
Michigan....| 6, 689 59, 988) 29,840} 333,029) 485.490 
Wisconsin...| 4, 826 . 58, 381) 9,950) 168, 971 199, 974 


W.N. Central.| 17, 646 126, 447| 58,544] 716,548] 944, 739 
Minnesota..| 3, 768 23,076) 10,301) 213,097 305, 398 
oo 4, 650 38} 18,708] 8,187| 103, 269| 229, 186 
Missouri....| 3, 278 ~ — . pon -* yo 
N. Dakota-. . ’ « ’ . , 7 
S. Dakota. .- 7 1, 744 37, 728 22, 347 
Nebraska... 4, 598 49, 733 73, 685 
Kansas 7,79 74, 252 99, 492 

al §. Atlantic... .- 76, 868) 889, 843) 1, 316, 928 

, Maryland... . » 16: , 

1 in Dist. of Col. 4, 636 45, 749 90, 577 

)?: Virginia . 7 51, 154, 802 

2 in W. Virginle 151,938} 178, 665 

N. Carolina - 3 150, $11 331, 088 

mth §. Carolina... . ‘ 7| 130,755 131, 987 
aie Georgia , 7 155, 551 119, 653 
RE ’ 

200 Florida 0 2111,256| 95,801 

vere E.8. Central. . 


: ¢ 7 7 3, 491,512} 595, 283 
: Kentucky... . d 107, 308 68 827 
vice Tennessee . .- 7 7 K 146, 698 201, 540 
Alabama... ’ , 88 q 153, 831 177, 028 

Mississippi... 


83, 675 147, 888 

W.S. Central_- , 552} 25, 233 ; 540, 801) 1, 116, 788 
Arkansas_... . 1,178 7 80, 533 82, 978 
Louisiana - . - . 2, 992 7 K 2, 148, 351 185, 514 
Oklahoma...} 3, 1, 466 7 \ 71, 730 181, 124 
19, 597 240, 187 667, 172 
Mountain 5, 469 7 229,990) 306,324 
Montana._.. 477 —22 209 34, 736 31, 285 
727 —27 7 23, 546 $2,171 
Wyoming... 213 —40 13, 167 27, 183 
Colorado... 1, 061 —7 64,664) 111,124 
—59 034 39, 121 
1, 303 —49 24, 680 
408; —50 7 11, 279 25, 041 424 
614 +24 243 589 2, 611 5, 035 


14, 974 —9| 7,137) 6,687) 13,915) 150, 503 587, 980 79,8 2, 991 
1,167; +20 377; 203) 1,144) 17,202 148, 707 250 
1, 405 +2 988} 1,828) 1,420) 13,493 84, 894 470 

12, —12| 5,772) 4,656) 11,351) 119, 808 354, 379) 1,010,791) 2,271 


47; —34 17 14 82 894 2, 318 7 37 
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, 550 
142) +30 64; 159 152 1, 730 6, 682 958 819 















































! Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
? Does not include 13,545 initial claims received and 3,497 registrations of nonclaimants taken by the newly 


éstablished offices of the Florida State Employment Service. These activities have not yet been cleared 
into the active file. 


‘January 1-14 only. 
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TaBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1939— Coy inued 
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Placements Applications sat 
Private New 
| | j 
a sal ; on 
Division and State 
Per- Per- 
Total | . b ods Regu- Public} Total cent of | 
Num- | “trom lar Num change 
| ber | “He. | overt | ber | from 
| : month De 
| cem- } cem- 
ber ! ber | 
ee — o ‘ ee a ee 
United States 129, 195 160, 332 —22 27, 248 |68, 863 |1, 069,405 |459, 513 | +32 5 Unite 
EE : : — } = : = | - | 23 : , 
Now Euginé... 6, 731 3, 863 -5 | 2,556 | 2, 868 50,981 | 19, 012 +5 | 4177 tow | 
Maine. -_-_. , OF 580 +30 308 519 9, 504 1, 863 1 | 2 ane : 
a oe “ + Vr red a 4, 660 1, 026 14 | 4) 86 : 
De 258 | ( 35 386 | 2, 508 711 15 | " Of V 
Massachusetts -| 1,400 658 — 24 | 500 742 | 16, 838 9, 330 | 14 + + V 
Rhode Island | 260 189 —34 | 131 71 | 5, 269 2, 298 +31 "3g. : a 
Connecticut 1, 741 S66 —24 | 525 875 12, 202 3, 784 +1] 89 a 
Middle Atlantic 12, O82 7,114 | 7 | 3,861 | 4, 968 232, 615 [110,779 +56 | 1,430.9 Midd 
New York. 7,672 | 4, 381 | 4} 2,248 | 3,201 | 111,079] 52,266] +16] '413' I a 
> alee sal ; 1, 297 832 | +5 | 417 465 45, 72 30, 800 | +550 209. ¢ N 
sylvania 3,113 | 1,901 | 16 | 1,196} 1,212] 75,815] 27,713 | +31] sos’: I 
East North Central 18, 067 10, 239 23 | 4,691 | 7,828 209, 103 | 86, 574 +39 | 1, 243 04 East 
a “a 2 Las po 25 =~ 2, = 72, 869 | 40, 147 +182 416. 14 eae 
— , 972 0! —20 | y 367 26, 567 , OF: ) “0 ( 
Illinois... 4,937 | 4) 281 12| 1,577| 656 | 18,965 7,008 4 18,3] 
Michigan 4,466 | 1,892 39 1,202 | 2, 574 46, 573 21, 786 7 7 , ; 
Wisconsin - - - | 2,943 Wd — 28 499 | 1,979 44,129 | 6,580 { 138, 02 1 
West North Central_..___| 10,717 | 4, 433 —27 | 1,712 | 6, 284 95, 804 | 41, 164 +31 x, St , 
Minnesota. 1, 968 945 —32 | 382 | 1,023 15, 951 6, 651 10 71. 639 ¥ = 
eee 2, ot I 250 - 7 a a a, aH 4, $20 16} 81.58 I 
Miss * , 962 R65 8 | 0: , 097 31,7 7, 432 +42 66, 744 ’ 
North Dakota. 558 398 | 45 | 173 160 4, 095 1, 359 i + 26, 097 7 
South Dakota 500 288 | +9 | 63 212 3,303 |} 1, 160 499 | 9-90) a 
Nebraska | 1,389] 244 | 36 96 | 1, 145 11,200} 3,283 | +31] 410% 
Kansas. -- -| 1,669} 434 | 1} 118] 1,235] 16,423] 6,349) +30] 61/50 
— Aeentie | 23,426 | 5,910 24] 3, 204/17, 516 121,177 | 51,342 | +25 6S¢ Sout 
Jelaware_ 384 68 70 | 37 316 3, 66 1, 487 L105 754 ~_ 
Maryland _.....-| 1,869] 823 10 439] 1,046] 18. 933 5, m7 ; e 58, 636 
District of Columbia_. R95 612 | 31 | 209 283 5, 959 2, 786 $95 re 
Virginia __ 3,469 | 736 21 507 | 2,733 | 18.798 | 8.097 19 | 938 
West Virginia 1, 663 902 —13 HOS 761 17, 043 4, 933 +20) 
North Carolina 5,087 | 1,408 | 28 670 | 3, 679 20, 737 9, 658 +3 
South Carolina 2, 486 380 | 30 231 | 2, 106 8,273 | 4,345 | +40) | { 
Georgia... _ - 4, 621 981) —25 | 413 | 3, 640 23,327 | 11, 826 +68 | 0,4 
Florida 2__ 2, 952 0 | 0 | 2,952 4,543 | 2,933 LF 83, 29 
East South Central 11,630 | 3,650 —19 | 2,372 | 7,980 64, 384 | 34, 300 +49 | 398,709 Eas 
Kentucky - 1, 458 301 +9 110 | 1,157 19, 221 } 12, 409 +133 86, 369 F 
——- j 2, oe , 234 = 1 808 | 1,612 10,694 | 6,750 +3] 116, 384 
Alabama... 3, 873 | 1,656 —1 »185 | 2,217] 16,444] 7,115 +31 | 124,009 
Mississippi - - - 3, 453 459 —46 269 | 2,994 18,025 | 8, 026 +13 71, 857 
West South Central 25, 962 |14, 678 —29 | 3,875 |11,284 | 125,377 | 54, 542 +13 | 444, 108 We. 
= nt I, 937 573 +36 144 | 1, 364 12,018 | 6, 260 +19 69, 9 | 
isi a 2,979 , 536 +9 765 | 1, 261 32, 197 9, 352 +43 120, 4 
Oklahoma. - sid 2, 215 470 | —32 134 | 1,745 21, 434 | 12, 204 10 1, 564 
Texas_____- ~osnsn~a--| 10,053 113060 —33 | 2,832 | 6,914 59, 728 | 26, 636 +16 191, 69 
Mountain. 6,123 | 2,752 —45 1, 448 | 3, 371 57,346 | 17, 130 25 y 
o<+--- » 123 | 2,752 : ; 3, & 57, < » li +25 15, 3M N 
Montana __- 749 247 —35 “4 502 4, 074 1, O87 +20 20, 664 " 
Idaho_____- ----| 621 317 —30 103 304 5,856 | 2,052 16 21, 512 
Wyoming... P 369 83 —52 31 286 5, 357 1, 491 +131 , 459 
Colorado-_.._- 867 430 —16 131 437 21,246 | 6,294 +92 52, 74 
New Mexico____- : 883 388 —62 307 495 4, 238 1, 559 10 3, O87 
Arizona-__- a 760 —61 559 753 5, 134 2, 150 —20 21, 052 
Utah ad alle te a 485 132 —5l 25 353 9, 162 1, 754 +13 21, 441 
eS 636 395 +49 198 241 2, 279 763 +48 4, 435 
Pacifie_____..._...........| 14, 186 | 7, 593 —6 | 3,410] 6,593 | 110,253 | 42,707 +10 453, 504 Pa 
a = io a +17 122 181 14,308 | 5, 106 +22} = 129, 938 
, 87 , O4 +7 731 | 1,825 11,089 | 4,491 —16 69, 173 
California. .......... 10, 587 | 6,000 —10 | 2,557 | 4, 587 84, 856 | 33,110 +13 | 254,39 
Alaska... _ ee 44 32 —40 12 12 R22 539 +62 Al 
Hawaii. _- 227 68 | +11 | 17 159 1, 543 1, 424} +13} 7 Hs 


! Adjusted for number of working days in month. 


1 Registration activities of newly established offices of the Florid ‘ Servic siJabl 
pe 2 eee ns in this table y e Florida State Employment Service pot a\ e 
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Tanie 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1939—Continued 





Division and State 
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New England 
Maine....--- 
New Hampshire 
Vermons........ 
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South Atlantic 
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aia 
(= aaa 
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Tennessee__._____ 


West South Central _. 


i as 
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ae 
Washington _- 
Oregon 








Placements 


Private 





Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 
Decem- 


Total 
Num- 


ove 
ber (over 1 


month) 





69, 822 





39, 136 

3, 869 
454 
443 
233 
$46 
414 
379 


2, 163 
}, 874 
, 38S 

901 

, 7a2 
YR3 
759 
940 
2, 223 
827 

5, 814 
767 
943 
315 
485 
391 
427 
486 


256 
338 
700 

, 846 
, 138 
, 081 
046 
323 
784 
0 
246 
473 

, 338 
857 
578 
5545 
605 

. 456 
996 

, 498 
717 
230 
410 
130 
631 
278 — 52 
543 33 290 
276 — 50 69 
219 —6§ 70 

, 381 —)1 3, 727 
619 +24 255 
363 360 —10 257 
6,471 6, 402 —13 3, 215 


17 15 
74 74 





a "316 
495 
401 
439 
499 


8, 324 
338 
801 

1, 851 

1, 148 

1, 082 

2, 065 





—28 68 





184 
283 | 
291 


, 475 
641 


+54 47 











Regular 


—12 5 | 


Applications 





Total 





. 





98, 597 
57, 449 
13, 126 
28, 022 


67, 240 
19, 609 
10, 804 

9, 160 
13, 415 
14, 252 


30, 643 
7,125 
5, 596 

10, 249 
1, 297 

944 
2, 557 
2, 875 

44, 978 
1, 548 
6, 412 
3, 679 
5, 638 
3, 307 

12, 028 
2, 236 
9, 593 

537 

14, 227 
3, 325 
3, 693 
4, 207 
3, 002 

30, 183 


7, 347 


16, 321 


11, 474 
584 
974 
781 

4, 564 
796 
1, 326 
2, 117 
332 


40, 250 
2, 894 
2, 404 

34, 952 


CL 
72 


| 187 











1,849 | 


4, 666 | 





2, 204 


954 
082 
£01 
304 


3, 416 

, 182 
2, 369 
53, 871 
30, 324 


§, 600 | 


, 947 
, 999 


972 


, 965 


620 


, 072 


370 
380 
650 


» 257 
, 593 


t 


ed 


9, 274 


~ 


IK D>] Wwe 


540 
584 


, 315 
, 441 


526 
713 
838 
850 
055 


, 609 | 


OR4 


722 | 


166 
489 


397 


, 314 


, 389 


174 


, 904 


071 


, 977 
, 520 
8, 331 


cent of 

change | 
from | 

Decem- 
ber! 








+14 
+16 

+6 
—24 


-LA2 
+23 
+37 
+30 

+ 385 

+4 
+46 
+178 
+3 
—_ 
+27 
+40 
+53 
+25 
+19 
+110 
+7 
+84 
+69 
+48 


+62 
+183 
+17 
+18 
+40 
+27 
+47 
+49 
+242 
—28 
+49 
4-134 
+23 
+47 
+27 








+26 
+23 
+51 
-+24 
+19 
+36 
+36 
+4 
4.7 
+1: af 


+6 | 








Active 
file, 
Jan. 31, 
1939 


| +39 hy, 584, 740 


17 1, 616 
8, 665 
8, 076 
3, 642 

99, 107 
19, 388 


32, 738 


447, 076 
190, 414 
57, 297 
199, 365 
264, 874 
75, 991 
41, 563 
54, 785 
61, 593 
30, 942 


138, 002 
41, 465 
21, 689 
39, 915 

5, 713 
7, 857 
8, 707 
12, 656 
203, 473 
4, 023 
1 Ke 527 
14, 263 
11, 905 
21, 269 
45, 697 
26, 659 
36, 098 
28, 032 


92, 803 
20, 939 
30, 314 
29, 732 
11, 818 
96, 693 
10, 624 
27, 406 
10, 166 
48, 497 
34, 594 
5, 072 
2, 034 
1, 708 
11, 918 
6, 034 
3, 628 
3, 600 
600 


134, 476 
18, 769 
15, 721 
99, 986 


181 
945 





for inclusion in this table. 


' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
tration activities of newly established offices of the Florida State Employment Service not available 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 193° 
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District of Columbia___- 
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West Virginia_._..._... 
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South Carolina 
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East South Central____.._.- 
Kentucky-.-..__-_-- 
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Or i as 
California 
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_ 
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155 


135 
103 
270 
127 


135 
276 
160 


736 


1, 138 





231 
24 


ded 


16 
33 
66 
219 
133 
95 
710 


108 
321 


414 


—15 
—14 
+51 

+7 
—34 
—29 
—3Y 


+26 
+29 
+118 
—22 
—15 
—29 
+13 
-—4 
—37 
—17 
—27 
—23 
— 26 
—18 
—36 


—53 
—25 





Decem- 





—32 | 





Regular 
(over 1 
month) 






Public 


Total 








11, 534 
3, 535 
1, 635 
1, 045 
1, 840 
3, 479 


5, 861 
898 
932 

1, 808 
162 
216 
798 

1,047 


5, 932 
135 
1, 082 
489 
795 
838 
891 
372 
1, 104 
226 


694 
6, 471 


67 
49 





Num- 


ber 


New 


chang: 
fron 

Decen 
ber ! 















63 — 28 
44 21 
44 —f 
409 —10 
60 —3 
154 —10 


+107 

My O86 +8 
1,880 |+-1, 046 
1,174 +4] 
3, 788 +45 
1, 767 +245 
503 —9 
292 -—23 
843 Lf 
383 +1 
1, 943 4-99 
290 —17 
254 —16 
823 +85 
52 +206 

56 +93 
176 +42 


41 
208 +9 
197 +19 
191 —15 
190 +26 
308 +2 
164 +55 
395 +54 
128 —12 

1, 303 +62 


1, 949 





+19 
+81 











for inclusion in this table. 


i Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
* Registration activities of newly established offices of the Florida State Employment Service not ave: !3' 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1939! 


4 GAIN of 12.9 percent over December was reported in the permit 
valuations of new residential construction in January. There was an 
increase of 11.3 percent in permit valuations for additions, alterations, 
and repairs over the same period. In new nonresidential construction 
a decrease of 3.0 percent was reported. For all classes of building con- 
struction the gain in the value of permits issued amounted to 6.1 
percent. 

A comparison of building-permit valuations for January 1939 with 
January a year ago, based on data from all reporting cities with the 
exception of New York City, indicated a gain of 78.2 percent in total 
construction, with large increases shown in each class of construction. 
The largest gain, 110.4 percent, was in new residential construction. 
The value of permits issued for new nonresidential construction 
increased 80.1 percent and of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
26.3 percent. 

Due to a new building code which became effective in New York 
City on January 29, 1938, there was a large influx of applications for 
permits during January 1938. Therefore, in studying the comparisons 
of the current month with the same month of 1938, the data excluding 
New York City are of greater significance than are the data for all 
cities including New York. When New York City figures are included, 
there was a decline of 13.0 percent in the value of permits issued for all 
classes of building construction, residential construction declining 27.9 
percent over the year period, new nonresidential construction register- 
ing a gain of 7.8 percent, and additions, alterations, and repairs show- 
ing a small gain of 1.4 percent. 


Comparison of January 1939 with December and January 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,108 identical cities in 
January 1939, and December and January 1938 is given in table 1. 
More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, January 1939,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in > ),p 
» & 2108 
















































. ve _* J ABLE 
Identical Cities, January 1939 
Number of buildings Permit valuatio) 
Percentage | Perce: 
Class of construction | change from change fror 
soneaty - —__—| January 1939 |- 
| ede 
Decem-| Janu- Decem-| 
iber 1938} ary 1938) ber 1938 4 i 
| | | 
A}] construction 38, GS2 +1.7 +13. 1 $155, 883, 522 
: eport 
New residential , 11, 685 +5.4 | +34.4 72, 258, 0385 | +12.9 
New nonresidential 6,502 | —7.4 | +17.4 59, 358, 332 | —3.0 yu0,000 ath 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 20, 795 +2.9 +2.8 24, 267,155 | +.11.3 0,000 an 
| 1,000 anc 
5.000 anc 
0,000 anc 
° ° , . ° 000 and 
A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the JRBswand 
£3 7 ) and 
“ye ° . . . 7 . ° OU ane 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,108 identical 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 fo 
January 1939 compared with December and January 1938. 
TaBLe 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Families Provided for in 
2,108 Identical Cities, January 1939 
Permit valuation of house- Number of families pr 
keeping dwellings ed for in new dwe 
All repo 
Percentage Percent 
Type of dwelling | change from— change fro 500,000 8 
January — January ope 
1939 1939 | 5 000 a 
Decem-| Janu- | Decem- ~ whe 
| ber | ary | | ber can aa 
| 1938 1938 | | 1938 0 500 an 
= — — — as — ),000 an 
All types. _- ; , ; — ‘$70, 807, 777 | + .4 — 29. 0 | 21, 029 +23. 1 an 
1-family__.__- ee : — 40, 644, 682 = + 51. 9 \ ~ 10, 663 |} +3.6 
2-family !_____- al clahtal 1,985,405 | +1.5 | —31.0 849 | +10.8 Th 
Multifamily ?._._____- oe = 28, 177, 690 4 +38.4 | —59.8 9, 517 +58. 2 
cal ¢ 
! Includes !- and 2-family dwellings with stores, with 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
by si 


Analysis by Size of City, January 1939 


Table 3 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in January 1939 compared with December and January 1938, by size 
of city and by class of construction. 
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‘pie 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,108 Identical Cities, by Size 
of City, January 1939 





Total construction New residential buildings 





| 
Number Percentage change | Percentage change 
Size of city of Permit from— | Permit from 
cities valuation. _| valuation, 
January January | 
1434 Decem- | January 1939 | Decem- | January 
ber 1938 1938 | ber 1938 1938 


4|] reporting cities. 2, 108 ($155, 883, 522 | +6 ‘ $72, 258, 035 | 


bw) OO and over. _ 14 53, 443, 322 5 — 5h 31, 269, 838 
00,000 and under 500,000 79 36,125,171 | 5, 873, 126 | 
000 and under 100,000 95 17, 211, 324 | +27 bg 5, 727, 690 | 
000 and under 50,000. 166 | 10,701,847 | —48.6 "185, 351 
(000 and under 25,000 434 | 16,077,605 | —25.2 | .5 | 6,757, 948 
000 and under 10,000 403 11, 964, 657 | | 4, 542, 232 | 
0 and under 5,000_____- 493 | 7, 450, 406 | 5 | 2,681,491 | 
000 and under 2,500_ 424 | 2, 909, 190 ; ( —8. 6 , 220, 359 | 





Additions, alterations, and 


New nonresidential buildings ; 
residential building repairs 


Popula 
tion 
(census 
of 


1930 


Percentage change Percentage change 
Permit from Permit from 
valuation, valuation, 
January January 
1939 Decem- | January 1939 Decem- | January 
ber 1938 19338 ber 1938 1938 


Size of city 


{|| reporting cities $59, 358, 33% d +7 $24, 267, 155 ‘ t 60, 584, 929 


500,000 and over___. 5, 519, 125 | +73. —49. 6 >, 654, 359 | —2.5 | 7 | 21, 449, 853 
100,000 and under 500,000 er: & +29. +185.8 | 5,476, 805 -3. 4 15, 017, 880 
60,000 and under 100,000__ , 253 2. +365. 3, 229, 640 +5! | 6, 338, 597 
25,000 and under 50,000___ 3, 827, 046 —71.§ —10. 2, 689, 450 3.0 | | 5,837,174 
(,000 and under 25,000_ _- 5, 606, 795 —47.: +35.6 | 3,712,862 | K ) | 6,671, 555 
/,000 and under 10,000___- ), 286, 3O¢ 20. +4. ¢ , 136, 026 | -9, —1.% 2, 837, 680 
2,500 and under 5,000___- ; Y, 46 | +202. 979, 417 | : , 704, 213 
1,000 and under 2,500___. te 235 } —21.; 388, 596 32 6 | *" 677, 977 





The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,108 identi- 
cal cities reporting for December 1938 and January 1939, together 
with the number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, 
by size of city, is given in table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Families Provid. 
2,108 Identical Cities, by Size of City, December 1938 and January 1934 


for in 





l 
| Fermit valuation of house- 














| keeping dweliings Number of families provided for 

pen 1-family 2-family 

Size of city - ings dwellings | dwellings | , 
er- 

January | December)| cent- —— 

1939 1938 age 

change} Janu- bw Jan- bd Jan- De- } De 

uary uary uary cem- e] 

1939 ber 1939 ber 1939 ber he 

1938 ; 1938 1938 



















| . 
All reporting cities __ _._|$70, 807, 777|$63, 540, 373) +11. 4)21, 029|17, 077) 10, 663|10,295! 849) “Tes 














500,000 and over......- 31, 267, 238} 30,296,815] +3. 2| 8,739] 8,082| 2,850] 2,848] 186] 244) 5.0044 w 
100,000 and under | 15,326,126) 9,631,851) +59. 1) 5,029] 2,628) 2,297) 2,026) 222) 153) 2 


500,000 | 
50,000 and under 100,000_| 5, 529,355) 3,986,338) +38.7| 1,660) 1,077 925; 930 99 
25,000 and under 50,000_.| 4, 148,266) 4,557,987) —9.0| 1,256) 1,243) 1,047/ 1,028 97 76 
10,000 and under 25,000_.| 6,671,710) 8,127,846) —17.9} 1, 985| 2,075 1,649) 1, 677 
5,000 and under 10,000___| 4, 524, 232} 3,735,178 +21.1/ 1,379! 1.080 992] 935 62} 71 
2,500 and under 5.000._.| 2,120,991) 2,210,057) —4.0) 670! 657) 618] 595 31 4) 
1,000 and unuer 2,500__ ], 219, 859 994, 301) +22. 7 302; 265 287 256 12 5 












~ 

































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 




















The information on building permits issued during January 1939 
and December and January 1938 is based on reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,108 identical cities having a populs- 
tion of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics { 


iron 


local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the 
State departments of labor collect and forward the information to 
the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are estimates 
made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building projects within the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. 
The data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition 
to private and municipal construction, the value of buildings for which 
contracts were awarded by the Federal and State Governments in thie 
cities included in the report. For January 1939 the value of thiese 
buildings amounted to $24,977,000, for December 1938 to $14,029.00, 
and for January 1938 to $2,118,000. 









Construction from Public Funds 





The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during January 1939 and December and January 1938 on construction 


projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal fun:s 1 
shown in table 5. 
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Tapie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed From Federal Funds, January 1939, December 1938, and January 1938! 





——n 


Federal agency 


Contracts awarded and force-account work 


started— 





January 1939 


December 1938 | January 1938 2 





Federal projects under The Works Program 
Regular Federal appropriations_ 
U. 8. Housing Authority 


$124, 055, 934 


$510, 503, 381 














— 





1, 690, 604 


133, 478 
1, 740, 761 
18, 204, 955 
1, 198, 801 
99, 275, 421 
1, 721, 914 





24, 225, 382 


1, 869, 612 
3, 960, 851 
201, 251, 232 
9, 386, 556 
260, 306, 086 


9, 503, 662 





$83, 755, 897 


341, 470 
2, 026, 947 
35, 576, 151 


7, 423, 431 
38, 387, 898 





Preliminary, subject to revision. 
1 Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for January 1939 and December 


and January 1938 is shown in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Type of project 


Value of contracts 





January 1939 


December 1938 


January 1938 





Public buildings. -- ‘ ‘ , 
Highway construction. _--_-._- , 


|. 
| 


$246, 322 
7, 038, 663 


$205, 283 
4, 051, 786 


$1, 885, 350 
2, 870, 821 













Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR JANUARY 1939 





Total Nonagricultural Employment 





SEASONAL employment declines in retail stores, factories, and eo). 
struction accounted primarily for the decrease of approximately 
880,000 in the number of workers engaged in nonagricultural indys. 
tries in January as compared with December. This decline was oy) 
shghtly larger than that which took place from December 1936 } 
January 1937, and was much smaller than the unusually sharp drop 
from December 1937 to January 1938. Compared with January 
last year, there was a decrease of 100,000 workers. These figures qc 
not include employees on Works Progress Administration and Ng. 
tional Youth Administration projects, enrollees in the Civilian Cop. 
servation Corps, nor certain temporary workers who are hired on) 
during peaks of activity in some industries. 

Emergency employment declined approximately 81,000 in Januar 
This decline resulted from a reduction of nearly 92,000 in projects 
operated by the WPA, partly offset by increases in the number o’ 
CCC enrollees and those on NYA work projects. 






















Industrial and Business Employment 








cating the release of approximately 130,000 wage earners since De- 
cember. Corresponding pay rolls fell 3.8 percent, representing : 
loss of $6,300,000 in weekly wages. These decreases were of seasonal 
proportions. The index of factory employment for January (89.' 
percent of the 1923-25 average) was 1.9 percent above the level o! 
January 1938, when a sharp reduction in industrial activity was unde! 
way. The index of factory pay rolls (83.2 percent of the 1923 2) 
average) was 10.9 percent higher than a year ago. 

Gains in employment were reported by 19 and increases in pay rolls 
by 16 of the 87 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For the durable-goods group there was « 
1.8 percent decrease in employment and a 4.9 percent recession i) pay 
712 






























































There was a decrease of 1.9 percent in factory employment, indi- 
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‘lls. For the nondurable-goods industries there was a somewhat 
creater than seasonal decline of 1.8 percent in employment and a 2.7 
nercent drop in pay rolls. The industries in which substantial num- 
hers of workers were laid off included beet sugar (11,900), sawmills 
3,600), knit goods (8,600), confectionery (8,300), cigars and cigar- 
ettes (8,100), furniture (6,100), baking (5,600), men’s furnishings 
5.200), newspapers (4,500), and stoves (4,400). The following in- 
dustries showed declines ranging from 2,400 to 3,600 workers: Radios 
and phonographs, automobiles, cement, meat packing, paper boxes, 
and electrical machinery. Shoe factories added 10,800 workers to 
their pay rolls, millinery firms took on 3,000 wage earners, factories 
manufacturing agricultural implements added 2,600 workers and fer- 
tilizer plants rehired 2,200 men. 

In retail trade, there was a post-holiday decline in employment 
of 16.2 percent or well over half a million workers. The January 1939 
employment index at 82.2 percent of the 1929 average was 2.2 percent 
below the level of a year ago. The December-January decline, which 
was slightly greater than seasonal, reflected the lay-off of the unusually 
large extra force taken on for the holiday trade. Employment in the 


general merchandising group decreased 37.0 percent but was only 0.8 


percent below the level of January of last year. Apparel, jewelry, 
furniture, hardware, and cigar stores reported large employment 
losses. The other retail groups covered showed reductions of Jess 
than 5 percent. with the exception of dealers in wood, coal, and ice 
and in farm supplies, who increased the number of their employees 
by 4.4 and 0.3 percent, respectively. 

Wholesale trade as a group reduced employment seasonally by 2.1 
percent. The principal employment reductions were in firms selling 
food products, groceries, machinery, dry goods and apparel, farm prod- 
ucts, and automobiles, equipment and parts. The only groups re- 
porting increased employment were those dealing in farm supplies; 
forest products, except finished lumber; and metals and minerals. 

Anthracite mines reduced their working forces 2.5 percent and 
bituminous-coal mines 0.7 percent. Pay rolls in the coal-mining 


industries showed more pronounced declines than employment, re- 


flecting reduced production during the first half of January. Em- 
ployment in quarries declined less than seasonally, by 7.0 percent, 
and showed a gain over January 1938 of 0.7 percent. Oil wells de- 
creased their operating forces by 1.2 percent, and metal mines by 1.5 
percent. Power and light companies reported about the usual Jan- 
uary employment decline (1.6 percent), telephone and telegraph firms 
reported 0.2 percent fewer workers, and electric railroads reported an 
0.3 percent employment cut. A seasonal loss of 3.8 percent occurred 
in dyeing and cleaning plants, and there were slight reductions in 


129324—39-———155 
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laundries and hotels. Personnel in brokerage and insurance offic 
was increased slightly, by 0.1 and 0.6 percent, respectively. 1, 
gain in insurance companies raised the employment level 1.1 | ercen 
above the corresponding month of 1938. 

In private building construction, the decrease of 11.5 percent jy 
employment was, with the exception of January 1937, the simalley 
January reduction reported since 1933. All parts of the county, 
reported reduced employment in construction, the smallest Joss 
occurring in the Pacific Coast and East and West South Central States 
while the largest declines were shown in the New England, the [yg 
and West North Central, and the Mountain States. The figures ay» 
based on reports which were supplied by 14,603 contractors emp|oying 
103,978 workers in January. They do not cover public constriction) 
projects financed by the Public Works Administration, Reconstriictiny 
Finance Corporation, or Works Progress Administration, or by rev, 
appropriations of the Federal, State, or local Governments. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commissio) 
indicated a decrease between December and January of 1.4 percent. 
or 13,912 persons in the number employed by class I railroads. I, 
total number reported for January was 929,770. Corresponding pay- 
roll figures for January were not available when this report was 
prepared. For December they amounted to $150,372,130 as against 
149,011,526 for November, a gain of 0.9 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by way 
earners in manufacturing industries were 36.3 in January, a decrease of 
2.2 percent since December. The corresponding average hourly earn- 
ings were 65.1 cents, an increase of 0.2 percent as compared wit!) th 
preceding month. Average weekly earnings decreased 1.9 percent to 
$23.81. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour dat: 
are available, 3 showed increases in average hours worked per week 
and 12 showed gains in average hourly earnings. Average week 
earnings were higher for 5 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings i) 
January 1939 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month and year intervals are presented in table | 
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{ate 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1939 (Preliminary Figures) 





Offices 


The 












eo ’ | | 






































































































Perce > ; we | Average weekly 
Cent | Employment | Pay roll | earnings 
| Soe a 
Dt yy Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
mall change | change change 
LALLeSt Industry from— | from— Aver-|  from- 
ountry a. 1 _| Index, | age in |_ 
J | Jmmecy January | ’ | Jan- 
losses 1939 De- | jan- | 1989 | De- | jan- | wary De- | jan- 
cem- uary cem- uary | 1939 | cem- | wary 
State ber | ‘1938 ber | 1938 ber | ‘193% 
" 1938 1938 1938 | 
Kast Le Dee i 2 a, SES : 
reS are (1923-25 (1923-26 | | 
; ||) manufacturing industries = 100) = 100) | 
LOVINg Neg al ple Se EE 89.5 | —1.9 |} +1.9 83.2 | —3.8 |+10.9 |$23.81 | —1.9 | +8.9 
ti Class I steam railroads ?.- __-.-. §2.1 | —1.4] —3.1 (3) (3) (3) (3) | (3) (3) 
iC Ol } | | 
Oe (1929 = (1929= | | 
leUlOn Coal mining: 100) 100) | | 
eS 50.0 | —2.5 |—16.0 38.0 |—10.6 |— 18.4 24.74 | —8.3 | —2.8 
eC ular uu aes 88. 7 —.7 | —8.5 78.1) —3.5 +10. 9 23. 27 | —2.8 |+21.2 
Metalliferous mining.........-.- 61. —15| —8.9 55.3 | +2.2 | —6.4 28.27 | +3.8 | +2.8 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
- mee Se EE 38.5 | —7.0} +.7 30.3 | —9.8 | +9.4 | 19.76 | —3.0 | +8. 6 
ISSION Crude-petroleum producing -_---| 67.0 | —1.2 |—11.0 61.0 | —2.3 |—10.4 | 33.08 | —1.1 +.6 
Public utilities: 
recent, Telephone and telegraph____| 74.1) —.2] —4.8 | 92.0 | —.5 | —1.8 (530.89 | —.3 | +3.1 
mn Electric light and power and | 
| he manufactured gas..._..... 90.0 | —1.6}) —4.1 | 95.8 | —2.5 | —3.1 |§33.52 —.9 | +1.0 
; Electric-railroad and motor- 
 pay- bus operation and mainte- 
a, Sa ea .2 | 
Was 
= Wholesale. ........- ee 88.1} —21]| —3.2 75.5| —.3/+@ |§29.62| +1.9 | +3.4 
Nt a ee 82.2 |—16.2 | —2.2 69.7 |—12:0 | —.6 |5 21.71 | +5.0 | +1.6 
General merchandising.. 90.7 |—37.0| —.8 84.0 |—-31.6 | —.7 /5 18.38 | +8.6 +.1 
Other than general mer- 
chandising.___.__._- * 80.0 | —7.0 | —2.6 66.7| —5.0| —.7 |324.46 | +2.2| +1.9 
Wage Hotels (year-round) #7____.__. a 91.8} —.2| —27 80.2 | —1.1| —1.6 |§15.01| —.9 | +1.1 
f FO a 93.3 —.1| —3.6 79.6 —.6 —.7 | 17.48 | —.4]| +3.0 
Se Of Dyeing and cleaning ¢__._____. 94.2 | —3.8 | —2.6 65.8 | —3.7| +.4/ 19.15) +.1 |] +3.1 
a a re 3) +.1)} —8.0 (3) —.6 |—10.1 |536. 44 —.7 —2.3 
Carn ~~ os Le (3) +.6| +11 (3) | +4] +.4 $3499) -—.2] -—.7 
q the Building construction_.......--- (3) }—11.5 |—12.9 (3) |—14.0 oo 28. 18 | —2.7 | +2.% 
A | | 
nt to Revised indexes—-Adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Indexes for earlier months and years given 
in table 3 of the November 1938 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
? Preliminary; Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
late ’ Not available. 
data ‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 issue 
vee] of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 
W CCK 5 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
ekly Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as they 
CKIN now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 
trie * Less than Mo of 1 percent. _ 
res Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
rs in Public Employment 
eted . ) Si ah = 
wat Kmployment on projects financed by the Public Works Administra- 






tion continued to increase with the gain in the number of projects 
under construction which were financed from funds provided by the 
Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. There 
were 217,000 employees for the month ending January 15, 1939, on 
all Public Works Administration projects, a gain of 23,000 over the 
number working in December 1938 and more than double the num- 
ber at work a year ago. Pay rolls for January 1939 were $17,079,000. 
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During the month ending January 15 approximately 2,8(0( 


Me}; 
were working on projects of the United States Housing Auth, ority, 


and pay rolls amounted to $320,000. These figures cover new cop. 
struction and demolition and pertain only to the projects starteg 
under the United States Housing Authority; those formerly unde; 
the Public Works Administration are shown under PWA building 
construction projects in this report. | 

A seasonal decrease of 33,000 in employment occurred on constrye- 
tion projects financed from regular Federal appropriations. For the 
month ending January 15, 182,000 men were at work. Decreases 
in employment were reported for all types of projects with the following 
exceptions: Rural Electrification Administration projects, ship con- 
struction, and water and sewerage projects. Pay rolls on construction 
projects financed from regular Federal appropriations in Januan 
were $18,704,000. 

Slightly more than 2,500 men were working on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation during the 
month ending January 15. Pay-roll disbursements for the period 
totaled $290,000. 

There was a further curtailment of work-relief employment on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration in January 
when about 92,000 workers were laid off, reducing the number working 
to 2,895,000. As compared with last January, however, near\ 
995,000 more persons were at work. Pay rolls for January 1939 
amounting to $155,733,000 were $11,271,000 less than in December 
1938, and $62,395,000 more than the pay rolls for January a year 
ago. For the month ending January 15, the number of persons work- 
ing on Federal projects under The Works Program declined 3,()00 
and pay rolls dropped $405,000. <A gain of 1,000 in employment was 
reported on work projects of the National Youth Administration. 
Data on employment and pay rolls for Student Aid in January will 
not be available until next month. 

As the result of the beginning of an enlistment period there were 
330,000 employees in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
January, an increase of 9,000 over the number for December. Of 
the total number employed 294,000 were enrollees, 5,000 reserve 
officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 educational advisers, and 29,000 super- 
visory and technical employees. For all groups of workers pay-roll 
disbursements in January totaled $14,709,000. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government decreases 1 
employment were reported in all services with the exception of the 
legislative. Of the 864,000 employees in the executive service 1 
January 120,000 were working in the District of Columbia, «nd 
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744,000 outside the District. Force-account employees (employees 
who are on the Federal pay roll and are engaged on construction 
projects) were 10 percent of the total number of employees 1 in the 
executive service. Increases in employment occurred in the number 
of foree-account employees for the Panama Canal and in the ad- 
ministrative offices of the Public Works Administration. The follow- 
ing departments were among those agencies reporting decreased em- 
ployment: Post Office and War. 

The effect of seasonal influences on employment on construction 
work was evident on State-financed road projects. During the month 
ending January 15, 153,000 men were working on these road projects, 
a decrease of 31,000 compared with the preceding period. Of the 
total number at work 18,000 were engaged on new road construction 
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nuary and 135,000 on maintenance. Pay rolls for both types of road work 
amounted to $10,525,000. 

jects A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for December 

r the 1938 and January 1939 is given in table 2 

eriod ' — 
TasLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1939 (Preliminary 

Figures ') 

t On 

Ua;ry | Employment Pay rolls 

“ee re | je OD en oe et Per- 

‘king Class centage | centage 
January | Decem- | change January | December | change 
parly 1939 | ber 1938 1939 | 1988 
1939 —_— _ : - -|— 
ber Federal services: 
De! Executive ?__.......___.___._._...| 863,911 | 3918, 861 | —6.0 | $131, 382,390 |9$142, 064, 975 =-7.8 
— Ee od cincnsannwantinbaisuéis 2, 228 2, 271 —1.9 547, 687 554, 388 —1.2 
yeal Legislative... ...-_- en ie 5,145 | +1.7 1, 209, 738 1, 197, 211 $1.0 
( rk Military.....--- ae 339, 680 340, 891 —.4 26, 674, 833 26, 935, 537 —1.0 
all Construction projects: 
O00 Financed by PWA #*____-- oy OR 217, 266 194, 677 | +11.6 17,079,092 | 16, 169, 889 +5.6 
) USHA low-cost housing - - ; 2,774 2,301 | +20.6 319, 784 292, 583 +9.3 
wi Financed by RFC 5___.. 2, 546 2,892 | —12.0 290, 403 | 308, 347 —5.8 
us Financed by regular Federal ap- 
: propriations _ - 181, 976 214, 844 | —15.3 18, 704, 411 20, 190, 980 —7.4 
lon. Federal projects under The Works 
will Program. = --| 121,095 124, 074 —2.4 5, 509, 841 5, 914, 821 —6.8 
Projects operated by WwW PA ..-.---]2, 895, 214 |2, 986, 931 —3.1 155, 733, 123 | 3 167, 004, 505 —6.7 
National Youth Administration: | 
PINE. cccccccsscscccscces| Seen 237, 399 +.6 4, 376, 868 | 4, 328, 281 +1.1 

— Student Aid. ann (6) 368, 921 | .....-.-| (6) 2, 305, 855 |........ 
y ere Civilian Conservation Corps... oe 330, 144 | 320,975 +2.9 | 14, 709, 313 14,449,956 | +1.8 
> In 

( )f ! Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

: 2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
sii the extent of 114,673 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,943,027 for January 1939 and 124,937 
I've employees and pay-roll disbursements of $14,670,121 for December 1938. 
er- ) Revised. ' ¥ put 

, 4‘ Data covering PWA projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 
roll 1937 funds and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 funds are included. These data 

( are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 36,993 wage earners and $3,325,884 pay roll for Janu- 
ary 1939; 46,049 wage earners and $4,106,952 pay roll for December 1938, covering Public Works Adminis- 
tration projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 

i] 170,942 wage earners and $12, 626,438 pay roll for January 1939; 136,966 wage earners and $10,747,455 pay roll 

; for December 1938, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from funds provided by the 
th e Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

‘Includes 256 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $18,321 for January 1939; 241 employees and pay- 
in roll disbursements of $19,499 for December 1938 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 






‘ January data not available. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR DECEMBER 1938 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is publis})oq as 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This vive, 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours. and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business est;\))lis}, 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This jap. 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contenis {o; 
the month of December, insofar as industrial and business employ. 
ment is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly 
Labor Review. . 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available {o; 
the following groups: 87 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmany- 
facturing industries, including private building construction: an 
class I steam railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample survey: 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the 
samples are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures 
on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


The indexes for the manufacturing industries have been adjusted 

to the 1935 Census of Manufactures and are not comparable to those 
published in the July 1938 and earlier issues of the pamphlet. Cor- 
parable indexes for earlier months and years are available on request. 
Electric- and steam-railroad repair shops have been excluded from thie 
new series in keeping with the reclassification for the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures. 

The average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, «ni 
average weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries combined 
now relate to 87 industries, instead of 89 as heretofore, because o! 
the exclusion of electric- and steam-railroad repair shops. This 
exclusion also affects the averages for the durable-goods group be- 
cause these industries were classified in that group. The averace 
hours and hourly earnings for the 87 manufacturing industries co1- 
bined, and for the manufacturing groups, are weighted on the basis 
of estimated employment for the separate industries. As_ these 
estimates have been affected by the revision of the indexes, it follows 
that the weighted averages for November and December differ froi 
the averages that would result if the former estimates of employment 
were used as weights. Revised averages for earlier months will 
computed and made available in the near future. 
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The indexes and averages for the iron and steel group and the non- 
ferrous metal products group have been affected by the transfer of the 
stamped and enameled ware industry from the latter group to the 
former. The indexes, hours, and hourly earnings for the knit-goods 
ndustry are now weighted on the basis of four subdivisions (hosiery, 
initted outerwear, knitted. underwear, and knitted cloth) for which 
separate figures are now given. Tractor manufacturing establish- 
ments have been transferred from the engine, turbine, water wheel, 
and windmill industry to the agricultural implement industry, there- 
by affecting the figures for both industries. 

The revised series of employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as 
average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average 
weekly earnings for October, November, and December 1938, where 
available, are presented in table 1. The October and November 
figures, where given, may differ in some instances from those previously 
published, not only because of the foregoing, but also because of revi- 
sions necessitated by the inclusion of late reports and other causes. 

The weekly average earnings shown in table 1 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all 
reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on 
data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and 
composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to 
month and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly earn- 
ings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly comparable 
from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be suffi- 
ciently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general move- 
ments of earnings and hours over the period shown. The changes from 
the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on identical 
lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from December 1937 
are computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-month 
percentage changes. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for specified groups and sub- 
groups Of manufacturing industries, for each of 87 manufacturing 
industries, and for each of 13 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
9 subgroups under retail trade, by years where available from 1923 to 
1938, inclusive, and by months, from January 1938 to December 1938, 
inclusive. The accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory 
employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to December 1938. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. They relate to wage earners only and 
are computed from reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 87 manufacturing industries. These reports cover 
more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing 
industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earn- 
ers in the 87 industries included in the monthly survey of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
|2-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for public 
utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees, except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. for crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 25 percent for 
wholesale trade to 90 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic mining. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


‘Tas Le 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


[3-year average, 1923-25 = 100] 





Year and 
uth 


January 
February 


Septem ber 
October 


November. ..- 


December 


All indus- 
tries 


Durable- 
goods group ! 


Nondurable- 
goods group 2 


Iron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery 





Iron and 
steel group 


Blast fur- 
naces, steel 
works, and 
rolling mills 


Bolts, nuts, 
washers, and 
rivets 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 








103. 8 
96.4 


101.7 
99.5 


102. 9 
96.0 
.101.1 
104. 2 
102.4 
103. 5 
110.4 
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96. 
99. 

102. 
96. 
97. 

106. 
87. 
67. 
52. 
57. 
73. 
81. 
91. 

104. 


a 
se 


103. 2 
95.9 
100. 9 
104.8 
98.9 
102. 3 
111.2 
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95. 
81. 
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78. 
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87. 


94. ! 
92. 
90. { 
88. 
85. 
82. 
82. : 
83. 
84. 
86. 
89. 8 
91, 1 


63. 
64. 
64. 
62. 
58. 
56. 
65. 
67. 
73. 
81. 
83. 2 
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Year and 
month 


tron and steel and their products, 


Cast-iron 
pipe 


t including machinery— Continued 





| Cutlery (not 
| including 
silver and 
plated cut- 
lery) and 
edge tools 


Forgings— 
iron and steel 


Hardware 


Plumbers’ 
supplies 


Stamped and 
enameled 
ware 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 





January 
February 
March 


October....___. 


November 
December 





96.0 
101. 
102. 
110. 
101. 

92. 

87. 

80. 


71. 


94.6 
101.7 
103. 7 
110. 5 

98. 

85. 

85. 

75. 

55. 

25. 
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34. 
39. 
54. 
65. 


51. 
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101.6 
96. 6 
101.8 
100. 8 
93. 0 
92.8 


100. 1 
96. 3 
103. 6 
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y2.8 
96. 0 
98. 3 
95. 7 

108. 0 

125. 6 

104. 9 
76. 
56. ! 
66. 

102. : 

128. : 

147. 


110.1 
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04. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 

















Monthly Labor Review—-March 1939 


TABLE 2.—Employment and Pay- Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 


















Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery—Continued 

































































Steam and ; 
hot-water Structural i le | 
heating aiid. Structural | Tin cans and | !ncluding edge 
Year and apparatus Stoves and orna- | other tinware| t00ls, ma- W irework 
month and steam mental chine tools, 
fittings files, and saws 

n- i p | ee i oe | eee | oe | _ | Em- Em: 

ploy- a ploy- a ploy- bd ploy- id ploy- Ad ploy Pay 

ment 5 ment ment * | ment ” ment sons ment rolls 
1923. 102.2 | 101.7 | 106.0 | 103.5 | 104.4 | 104.0 | 101.0] 97.7 | 105.7 | 103.1 | 93 897 
1924___ 97.7 98.0 95.0 96. 0 97.7 96.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 101.8 | 100 100.4 
1925... 100.1 | 100.3 | 99.0 | 100.5 | 97.9} 99.4] 99.0] 102.3] 92.1] 95.1) 106.9 | 1104 
1926____ ARS Pe Pe NO ABS FS ee ee eee ee ; 
1927____ -| 99.3 | 101.6 | 96.2] 97.5 | 106.1 | 108.8} 98.4 | 104.2] 91.7] 95.6] 120.4 | 19 
1928___ 92.4 94.4 94.0 93.5 | 106.5 | 111.0 Pea Ses ae ae ee 
3939...... 91.6 92.4 99.3 98.8 | 111.2 | 112.8 | 104.3 | 113.6 | 107.6 | 117.8 | 124 2 129 
a 78.3 69.0 83. 1 74.3 98. 9 _t | See ee Oe See ee 
1931____ 67.1] 46.3 | 68.4] 53.4] 76.0] 61.5] 83.7] 83.3] 60.4] 51.1] 95.6! ge, 
1932. ; 47.4 26.8 55.0 33. 4 49.7 29.9 73. 3 65.8 48.8 33. 2 87. ¢ BRR 
1933_ sf eae 30. 6 64.3 40.8 43.3 23.9 77.3 67.6 53. 5 37.2 97.9 | 65-6 
1934_ 58.9 39. 6 78. 4 52. 6 54.3 34.7 88. 6 78. 7 64. 6 50.6 | 124.1 93. 4 
1935__ 62.7 45. 1 88.9 66.9 55. 2 36. 2 91.0 82. 70.4 60.6 | 139.7 | 117% 
1936_-. 75.6 60.9 98. 2 81.4 69. 1 53. 2 99.5 94. 5 83. 2 78.4 | 164.2 | 1514 
1937_.__ 86. 1 77.7 | 102.0 86. 1 79. 2 70.8 | 105.4 | 109.3 98. 4 98.0 | 194.8 | 1947 
a 66.7 51.2 73.6 58.8 61.2 50. 4 89.3 93. 76.9 68.2 | 135.3 | 128.4 
January ....... 64.6 47.8 61.1 41.7 66. 2 54. 2 87.9 89. 6 81.3 70.8 | 148.1 25.4 
February __ 63.7] 46.6 | 70.8] 53.8] 63.7] 52.0] 86.9] 89.6] 79.3} 68.0] 138.1 | 118 
March___. 64.7 47.0 73.3 57.4 62.0 50. 6 88.3 92.9 79. 2 71.2 | 134.7 22 
=e 63.6 45.9 72. 1 56.3 61,2 49.4 88. 7 91.2 76.6 65.3 | 131.0 | 118 
= 65. 1 47.5 73. 4 58. 4 59. 7 48.8 87.5 91.8 74.8 64.0 | 129.4 | 114.4 
ee 64.9 51.0 71.4 55.4 58.3 46.7 88.9 92. 6 73. 0 60.9 | 115.5 gg 
C es 67.1 51.5 | 68.2] 52.0] 59.1 48.8 | 91.4 04.4 69.7 57.6 | 109.6 | 91.¢ 
August___.___- 69.0 55. 5 76.0 61.5 59.8 51.2 99.5 | 107.0 71.9 63.0 | 106.2 99 
September... 69.8 53.3 79. 7 69.2 60. 5 49.7 97.6 | 103.0 74.8 67.4 | 127.9 | 134.2 
October______- 71.3 59. 0 83.1 75.7 61.1 50. 5 86. 2 89. 2 77.0 71.9 | 146.5 | 156 
November_._-- 69. 1 53.3 78.9 62.7 60.7 50. 1 84.6 87.5 80.9 75.8 | 164.6 | 180 
Decem ber 67.9 56. 4 74. 7 61.4 61.9 53. 2 84.1 87.9 83.9 82.0 | 171.6 | 185.9 













Machinery, not including transportation equipment 





Cash registers, 


Engines, tur- 











eee 04.0 | 95.1 158.7 | 169. 1 143.0 | 134.2 96. 0 7.3 92.0 98.5 
iwededs 99.7 | 91.1 152.8 | 161.8 143.7 | 129.4 89.9 |} 80.9 91.4 99, 2 

phase lionel dee 96.9 | 88.0 150.3 | 160.7 142.4 | 130.0 86.5 7.4 89. 4 100.8 
pig patie a ealp aara 93.2 | 83.6 147.8 | 152.9 141.9 | 120.6 81.6 | 72.0 92. 4 101.7 
a ene 89.7 | 80.6 133.8 | 137.2 140.1 | 122.0 78. 1 68. 4 90. 1 97.1 
og DS 86.1 76.4 125.2 | 124.1 137.3 | 121.4 75.3 | 66.6 85. 5 89.4 
82.9 | 72.7 100.6 | 98.6 137.5 | 123.1 73.0 | 64.1 82. 1 85.9 

iathaemeen 4 84.1 76.1 99.8 | 95.6 135.0 | 120.5 74.0 | 67.7 82.6 89.9 
ae 85.5 | 78.6 90.3 | 87.1 136.4 | 120.8 77.4 73.0 83. 1 WV, 0 
ie a 87.2 | 81.9 93.7 | 92.4 136.1 | 119.7 80.7 | 78.0 83. 4 W0. 4 
biel erkoctents 89.5 | 83.9 96.6 | 95.0 135.4 | 119.7 83 2 | 80.4 83. 5 9I.t 

i seein 91.8 | 89.2 106.0 | 113.5 134.6 | 118.8 83.7 | 82.4 85. 3 98. 0 





























Agricultural : . Electrical ma- 
' Machinery implements — pee chinery, bines, water 
Year and month group (including pe es mm apparatus, and wheels and 
tractors) ante = cay supplies windmills 
Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay | Employ- 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment | 
1923 105.8 | 104.1 110.2 | 110.1 107.4 | 105.1 103.0 | 100.1 99. 0 
1924__ 94.9 94.9 86.8 85. 6 97.2 97.3 97.9 99. 2 90.0 | 
99.3 | 101.0 103.0 | 104.3 95.4 97.6 99.1 | 100.7 111.0 | 
i ee 107.4 | 111.1 tf eek 8 et eee ee ee SS ee 121.9 | 
RE SE 102.4 | 106.2 116.1 | 121.7 it. 9 | aa Ser 117.3 | 
eee 104.9 | 111.3 132.0 | 140.7 aeaas aed OE OR Ee: WS aesyen 118.3 | 
Ss eee 125.9 | 134.3 145.5 | 154.4 120.8 | 137.3 127.3 | 134.4 129.0 | 
SED 104.9 | 102.7 ts £ | See See 107.1 | 109.3 98. 4 
Se a 78.3 64.2 65.8 §2. 1 87.3 69.1 80.9 68.7 70. 3 
ees 57.0 | 37.3 36.5 | 23.5 74.9} 52.5 60.6 | 39.7 44.8 
Rae = 60.8 | 40.5 43.3 | 30.0 78.2} 60.1 58.8 | 38.9 48.3 
EE eS 79.4 | 59.6 72.2 | 54.2 108.0 | 88.5 73.0 | 54.7 62.0 
ae 89.1 73.5 118.9 | 103.9 116.0 95.4 80. 7 66. 6 69. 2 
_ ere et 103.3 | 94.1 139.4 | 130.2 130.3 | 115.0 91.5 | 82.3 81.4 
. ssa 123.9 | 126.9 167.4 | 185.2 150.6 | 149.6 114.9 | 115.9 103. 6 
Sa ea 90.9 83. 1 121.2 | 124.0 138.6 | 123.4 81.6 74.9 86. 7 














See footnotes at end of table. 





Year 


1923 
1924-. 
1925 
1926 
1927 -- 
1928. 
1929... 
1930-- 
1931- 
1932. 
1933. 
1934... 
1935. 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Janu! 
Febr 
Marc 
Apri 
May 
June 
July. 
Augt 
Sept 
Octo 
Nov 
Dece 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


TaBLE 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 


iter 
nd 
Is 


Pay 

rolls 

101.6 
RS, f 
109.8 
134.6 
131.4 
140. ] 
150.9 
102.7 





Machinery, not including transportation equipment—Continued 





Year and month 


Foundry and 
machine-shop 
products 


Machine tools 


Radios and 
phonographs 


Textile ma- 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 
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TABLE 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 
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Em 
ploy- 
ment 


















107.9 | 109.7 
93.0) 91 
99. 1 8. 4 
101.7 | 101.! 
105.1 | 109.9 
106.3 | 107 
109.1 | 109 
102.7 | 90.3 
104. 0 R2 
91.0 g | 
103.1 | 68.3 
107. 1 8 


92.8 72 

109. 6 87. 1 
117.1 94,1 
115.0 | 88.7 
112.0 | 86.6 
113.4 83.1 
117.3 93.4 
117.9 97.4 
119.2 99.3 
117.7 | 104.1 
116.4 | 105.3 








See footnotes at end of table. 











Year 
mo 


—— 


1923--- 
1924.-- 
1925. 
1926.- 
1927..- 
1928..- 
1929. 
1930_-- 
1931.-- 
1932.-- 
1933.- 
1934... 
1935--. 
1936... 
1937... 
1938_- 


Janua 
Febrt 
Marc 
April 
May. 
June. 
July - 
Augu 
Septe 
Octol 
Nove 
Dece 


—— 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


TaBLE 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 





Year and 
month 


September 


November-.... 


December 


Leather and its manufactures 


Food and kindred products 





Leather group 


Boots and 
shoes 


Leather 


Food group 


Baking Beverages 








Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


106. 
95. 
97. 
Qs. 

100. 
95. 
99. 
82. 
72. 


57 


tA HON NON AANAH WR 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Pay 


Pay 
rolls 





106. 0 
96. 
97. 
95. 
95. 
92. 
96. 
90. 
85. 
84. 
89. 
95. 
95. 
94. 

97. 

90. 


DOW WOK OCMBAWNNNAAWN 
WOW HOM WON WAWWOH HOR 


91. 
96. 
97. 3 
95. 
87. 
82. £ 
91. 


1 Q 5. 
We NOH OWDAOUd 








107.9 
95. 8 
96.3 
99. 5 
99.3 


OeNWIOWIWOAH WRI 


WON AWONWOUCS 
AUUSOSHNWOAKHOCOS 





101.4 
98. 3 
100. 3 
99.7 
100. 2 
103. 8 
111.1 
107.8 
95.6 

88.6 
100. 3 
119.2 
120. 1 
123.8 
128. 7 
122.3 


114.7 
113.3 
112.0 
112.6 
113.6 
119.4 
128.6 
138.3 
142.7 
128.8 
123.4 
120.1 


100. 
101. 

98. 
101. 
105. 
112. 
123. 
121. 
112. 
106. 
112. 
130. 
134. 
139. 
146. 
143. 


98. 0 
101.7 
100. 3 
104. 1 
107.8 


SSESsssss 


Serr 
PK AISCOHVOOOCULD 


—— 
S28aa 
@ 


125.4 
122.0 


BIO EP KSONWWOAOnwNoOLDe- 


116.6 
114.2 
113.3 
114.1 
117.3 
121.7 
128.5 
131.1 
136. 7 
127.0 
122.4 
120.9 


141. 
141. 
141. 
141. 
141. 
144, 
145. 
144. 
145. 
144.3 
144.6 
143. 5 


Con mmONO 


awn 
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Year and 
month 


Food 


and kindred products—Continued 





Butter 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Canning and 
preserving 


Confectionery 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 


Flour 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Slaughtering 
and meat 
packing 


Ice cream 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 


Pay 


Pay 
rolls 


Pay 
rolls 


rolls 








106.7 | 
100. 0 


105. 7 
100. 
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—- 
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SSASESESSASS 
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See footnotes at end of table, 











Monthly Labor Review— March 1939 


TaBLe 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 












Year and month 





Food and kindred products—Con. 





Tobacco manufactures 





Sugar, beet 


Sugar refining, 









Chewing and 
Tobacco group | smokin 


co and snuff 


tobac- 











Em- Em- > Em- > 

ploy- ploy- a ploy- .. A 

ment ment ment . 
1923. _- ee 92. 1 4 105.7 | 104.1 102.7 | 101.4 
See: 100. 0 .2 98.8 99.4 102.7 | 101.6 
107.9 .4 95. 5 96. 5 94.6 97.0 
Se ee .8 90. 9 92.1 93.1 94. 0 
a 90. 0 9 93.4 91.0 82.6 84.8 
Ee Re .4 90. 7 86. 1 75.6 77.4 
Sea ee 91.2 .3 83.9 81.8 68. 0 71.3 
SSS ee ee Ree 2.3 78.3 72.7 69. 8 71.3 
Se 75.8 .3 72.1 60. 1 71.9 69. 0 
Ste Sees 90. 4 3.9 65.6 48.2 71.0 62.4 
i 130. 0 .9 63. 1 44.1 64. 2 56. 0 
1934___ 101.3 | 68. 1 50. 6 67.1 61.0 
ae 112.1 Ne 65.4 51.5 63.3 60. 7 
Sarr 105. 7 .9 65. 5 54.0 61.9 61.8 
i Se 103. 6 .4 65.3 59.0 62.1 68.8 
a ee 104, 2 86. 4 63.8 56.8 61.4 68. 6 






































EERIE 37.9 1 7.0 55.7 48.0 62.8 | 68.7 54.8 
Peemeery........... 35. 2 .9 2.9 63.2 | 52.6 64.4 | 70.3 63. 0 
a 38.8 5 38. 4 63.8 | 54.7 62.0 | 67.4 64. 0 
pe 44.1 be 3.9 63.4 53. 2 61.8 68. 3 63. ¢ 
Se ea ee 43.5 .0 2. 5 63. 8 56. 6 61.0 65. 8 64.2 
(Se aoe 47.4 . 5 .4 64.8 59. 4 60. 6 70. 4 65. 3 
July... rat 53. 2 4 .3 61.5) 57.1 59.8 | 68.8 61.7 
eae 74.7 i .1 64.3 59. 0 60.4 66. 1 64.8 
Septem ber - - -- .---- 100. 2 % | .8 66.3 | 61.0 62.6 | 71.8 66.8 
October. __--- 270. 3 .0 .3 66.3 60. 7 57.7 63.3 67.4 
November... 274.8 .6 4 66.9 59.8 61.9 69. 1 67.5 
December.. 230. 7 .4 .9 65. 2 59. 6 62.1 73.0 65. 6 





Year and month 








Paper and printing 





Paper and 
printing group 


Printing and 


Paper and pulp |publishing, book 


and job 






Printing 
publis! 

newspaper 
period 








Em- 


ploy- 
ment 


Em- 


ploy- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


ploy- 
ment 








Em- Pay 


rolls 





Em- 
ploy- 
ment 









































a FE 99. 2 100. 0 100. 0 98. 4 98. 3 95. 5 98.9 | 
De cs cuk tino abanl 99. 7 99. 5 97.3 97.5 100.7 | 100.0 101.0 | 
i Sa 101,1 100. 5 102.7 | 104.1 101.0 | 104.5 100. 1 | 
ee 104. 1 q 102. 1 105.8 | 109.1 104.9 | 112.5 101.7 
a 104.1 i 99. 2 102.2 | 105.3 106.9 | 114.1 102. 2 | 
eee 105.0 , 06. 3 100.8 | 105.3 107.4 | 113.6 104. 5 
EE 111.3 4 97.9 106.1 | 112.5 113.1 | 118.7 111.0 
ee 108. 0 ‘ 90. 7 102.5 | 104.6 110.9 | 115.6 109. 9 
96.3 97.3 81.8 89. 5 82.1 100, 7 99.1 101.8 | 
ae eae Fe 85. 5 74.8 73.5 81.9 61.4 85.3 72.4 92.9 | 
a ere ee 86.7 68.3 83.0 89.0 64.4 78. 5 60. 6 93.4 
= od 97.4 80. 4 93. 2 102.9 78. 1 88. 6 71.6 99. 5 | 
1935_._.. zl 102. 0 88.4 97.2 105.3 86.7 95.0 79.3 101. 6 | 
ae | 105. 8 96.3 100. 2 106. 8 95. 6 100. 0 85. 5 105. 5 
Si disakbeciiabeus 111.7 | 107.9 106. 6 114.3 | 113.9 107.0 96.8 107.9 
Sera 104.7 | 100.5 96. 4 104.3 | 100.3 100.8 89. 5 105. 4 
1988 
pe 106.1 | 100.3 93.0} 87.5 105.5 | 96.3 105.4 | 95.3 105. 5 
February--.......-- 106.1 | 101.2 93.5 | 92.3 106.0 | 101.4 104.7 | 93.2 105. 6 
ree 105.3 | 101.3 94.5 94.2 105.4 | 101.8 102.0 91.7 105. 9 
April_...._- o 104. 6 99.4 93. 5 91.8 104.3 98. 4 100.8 88.8 106, 3 
Sa 103. 4 98. 5 92.7 92. 2 102.9 97.2 99. 2 87.6 105. 6 
Se 101.9 | 96.0 92.2 | 90.9 101.9 | 949 96.6 | 84.0 104. 7 
pe iz 101.5 | 95.9 92.4} 93.0 101.6 | 96.9 97.7 | 85.0 102. 1 
August_._.- Z 102.7 98. 0 94.8 97.3 102.8 | 101.9 99.0 86, 2 102. 5 
September. ..._..-- 104.3 | 101.1 98.8 | 105.4 104.0 | 101.5 98.9 | 88.2 105. 1 
October_..........- 105.5 | 1038.7 102.8 | 112.7 104.8 | 106.5 99. 6 87.9 106. 0 
November. _..____. 107.0 | 103.3 105.2 | 110.0 105.9 | 102.9 101.4 | 89.1 107. 1 
December_...______ 108.0 | 107.3 103.9 | 109.4 106.3 ' 103.4 103.7 ' 96.9 108. 0 





See footnotes at end of table. 





Year a! 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 -- 
1932 
1933 - 
1934. 
1935-.- 
1936--- 
1937 


1938. . 


Januar 
Febru: 
Mart h 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augus 
Septe! 
Octob 
Novel 
Dece! 





Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


TABLE 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING. INDUSTRIES—Continued 





Chemicals and allied products 





Other than ’ 
" Cottonseed— 
Year and month — yoy ey Chemicals oil, cake, and 


group) meal 


alls 
| 


Druggists’ 
preparations 





Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay Employ-| Pay 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment | rolls 





| 


102.9 | 102.2 102.9 | 102.1 5. 101.8 | 87. ‘ 97 
96.8 | 96.4 96.9 : 100. ! 96. 
100.3 | 101.4 100. 2 ’ : . ; 105. 
106.5 | 108.7 105. 4 } : 108. 
104.2 | 107.8 102. 8 , ‘ 27.0 | 151.3 | 110. 
103.0 | 108.0 102. 5 ql | 106 
115.7 | 120.9 113.6 116. 
109.4 | 112.2 105. 6 108. 
95.4 4 92.7 103. 
85.6 82.4 92. 
97.1 94.8 94. 
110.8 | 108. 6 105. 
112.5 110.8 106. 
115.4 114.0 106. 
125.3 124.8 | 127. 114. 
111.4 109.1 | 110. 


91. 
97. 
110. 
113. 
119. 
113. 
124. 
116. 
105. 
85. 
86. 
96. 
101. 
105. 
120. 
116. 








115. 
115. 
123. 
136. 
113. 


~ 
cr) 


> j ' 
SOMO Cron! 
CO am ON AION EO hwo OO8I | 


+ ~~ 

= 

es23sse=8 
ane ©n-1 0 
An enwoaaon a. 
eon et Or WO Odo 
w 











OWHWWNH ANUS 
00 OO RD em SB AT OOOOO T oe 


January | 114.6 
February ; 116.1 113.4 | 110.8 117. 

i; 115.1 113.6 | 111.3 113. 
eS Ses Ss 110.2 | 108.0 111. 
May 108. 8 105.9 | 108. 109. 
June 105. 2 101.4 | 105, 109. 
July 105. 0 101.0 | 103. 107. 
August 108. 1 104.8 | 110. 110. 
September 113.0 111.1} 114. 112.5 
October 113.4 111.9 | 116. 114.8 
November 113.0 111.6 | 114. 117.2 
December 112.7 111.4 | 115. 116.9 


112.6 | 109.5 120. 118. 


115. 
114. 
114. 
114. 
114. 
111. 
117. 
118. 
123. 
119. 
120. 


—e- 
—_— 
ed a 
wnt 
o 





— 

-_ 

~1 

oo 
COND & Ow DO 


104. 
100. 
95. 


Se BPO HK OH OI Ow 


AOANwW LH WO 


wore arkhwowooaunc © 
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> 8) 
ae 
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Chemicals and allied products—Continued 





Explosives Fertilizers Paints and Rayon and 


: ; : 8 
Year and month varnishes allied products — 





Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ- Pay |Employ-| Pay 
ment rolls ment rolls ment | rolls | ment rolls ment rolls 





91.6 | 73/1 91: 104. 105.7 
99.8 | 100. 
95. 





108.5 | 109.5 100.5 | 99.1 95. 
94.8 97.6 93.1 | 93.6 97. 
92.9 106.4 | 107.3 
92.2 112.8 | 118.4 
97.6 100.8 | 106.9 
92.2 107.6 | 109.1 

102.0 113.4 | 108.3 

111.0 | 104.2 
78.8 | 73.4 
56.5 | 43.7 
70.7 | 44.0 
93.8 | 63.8 
94.6 | 66.3 
90.4 | 69.8 

103.1 | 92.6 

80. 3 


Dam 


~j « ~] ~“I 00 © 
BRAIRSSSSSSRES 
Bw OCXBwMOreswWHeonn 
~] 
> 
We aaAeoo-+) 
SHO WOOW~I- 
waIoonecean 


SSSARSSES 


8 


78.7 
87.0 
109. 2 
118.8 
93.9 
65. 0 
63. 1 
65.4 
77.4 
70.1 
65. 2 
70.0 


September 


BRBREASSSARRS 
NWR OCUNWeafO 
RLSKSSSSSSRES 
ee ee ie 
BRSRBRSSSSSES 
oauanrKDOOOrFrwounhr- 
ACwA-a2oSoeCOnN 
NIWoWen-COONNnNM 


BRESSARASS 





















































See footnotes at end of table. 





Monthly Labor Review—March 1939 


TABLE 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 





Year and month 





eemeery........... 
February - -_- 


rs 


| Chemicals and 
allied prod- 
ucts—Cont. 


Rubber 


products 








Petroleum 
refining 


Rubber group 





Rubber boots 
and shoes 


and inner tubes 


Rubber goods, 


other than boots, 


shoes, tires, 













































Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
103.0 | 102.3 102.6 | 101.0 117.0 | 118.7 103.1 | 100.1 
96. 1 04. 6 91.8 92.9 83. 6 82.3 91.6 92.7 
100.9 | 103.1 105.6 | 106.1 99.4 |} 99.0 105.3 | 107.2 
110.8 | 112.7 105.1 | 107.0 mews MT &....coc aa 
109.9 | 111.9 105.7 | 110.0 106.8 | 113.2 110.3 | 115.5 
104.7 | 108.3 111.1 | 117.5 105.0 | 107.1 ‘hat ae 
124.4 | 129.2 111.0 | 115.1 102. 1 105. 6 120.3 | 126.4 
124.9 | 130.4 85.9 84.7 82.0 77.4 =a. Sa 
106.2 | 105.8 73.9 62.5 63. 2 48.6 102.3 89.9 
98. 7 87.5 67.6 47.4 59. 6 42.4 91.3 68. 1 
106. 5 88.4 79.1 55.0 72.0 51.0 105. 3 75.3 
119.8 | 101.8 88.8 69.3 77.5 58. 3 116.7 89.1 
119.4 | 107.9 85.4 74.2 68. 6 56.9 120. 6 99.0 
121.3 | 115.0 90.4 87.5 75.2 66.1 129.0 | 115.2 
127.2 | 138.1 96.8 96.9 75. 1 74.1 142.5 | 138.3 
120.9 | 136.0 75.0 69.9 56. 2 50. 1 116.5 | 107.4 
122.8 | 135.9 77.9 66.1 59. 6 48.9 112.2 95. 5 
121.7 | 138.2 74.1 58.9 56. 2 43.8 112. 6 97.8 
121.2 | 136.5 72.9 60.9 55. 1 44.4 111.6 99.0 
121.3 | 134.9 72.7 61.9 54.3 42.0 112.6 99. 3 
120.9 | 139.6 71.4 63.3 §2.8 43.8 110.3 97.5 
121.1 137.8 70.6 63. 5 53.9 45.2 106. 3 93.4 
121.8 | 135.3 68.7 64.1 42.3 36. 7 106. 6 95. 0 
121.9 | 138.1 72.5 69. 5 54.1 50.9 113.2 | 107.7 
121.0 | 134.6 75.9 76.7 58.0 57.7 121.0 | 116. 6 
119.5 | 132.8 77.7 79.7 60. 1 61.6 123.3 | 122.6 
118.9 | 133.6 82.4 85.2 63.4 60. 6 133. 6 130. 7 
118.1 | 134.1 83.6 89.0 65. 1 65.9 134.7 133. 7 





Rubbhy 
and their jp. 
ner { 
Empl 
ment 
97.7 
94. £ gy 
107. 8 107.5 
105 } 107 


109. 4 
110.0 


iV. ' 79 
64.4 , 
5Y_® { 
SU). 2 “5 


63. 0 





HS_& Al 
63. 1 14 
61.7 5 
61. 2 
60 


60.7 f\( 


6) 
63. 5 69 





67.2 79 


103.3 | 107 6 


69.9 4s \ 


78.5 w? ] 
4.0) x7 


4 
60. 4 57 5 


60.6 fit), F 





NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
[1929 = 100} 












| Quarrying and 








“Anthracite Bituminous- Metalliferous : | Crude-petrole 
mining coal mining mining nonmetallic um producit 
mining 
Month and year ee. : 
Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ-| Pay |Employ- Pay 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
a ee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100 
ao ae 95. 2 96. 0 96.1 83. 0 83. 2 78.0 84.3 79. 3 87.4 § 
aa 2 84.3 76.9 88.9 61.2 59.1 44.8 67.4 53.4 65.7 61.7 
Ea 68.2 | 56.0 76.3 | 41.3 36.5 | 21.6 49.0 | 29.1 55.3 44.) 
a ee 59.5 49.0 79.9 45.4 34. 6 20. 6 44.9 24.7 62. 2 44.) 
ears 69.4 | 59.9 92.3 | 64.0 41.6 | 26.7 48.9 | 29.6 77.7 5f 
are ae 64.7 | 52.2 94.9} 70.1 47.3 | 33.9 46.0 | 30.7 74.9 57 
eae 62.5 | 49.6 97.5 | 82.7 60.3 | 48.4 49.5 | 38.9 72.9 is 
aes 60.2 | 46.9 99.3 | 88.5 76.8 | 74.0 51.4 | 45.4 76.5 | 68 
_ _ ae eee 52.3 | 38.2 86.7 7.9 59.0 | 50.5 42.3 | 35.1 72.1 | 66 





RET 
October_........_.. 





o 


on 


9. 6 
60. 0 
9.3 
7.0 
2.8 
56.0 | 49.7 
4.6 
7.6 
6.4 
2.4 
1.0 
1.3 


42.5 


Ora WO 

















96.9 | 70.4 
95.5 | 74.0 
93.2} 68.4 
85.8 | 56.3 
82.2 | 55.3 
80.2 | 57.0 
78.5 | 56.8 
80.1 | 64.2 
83.4] 71.9 
87.2 | 78.3 
88.6 | 81.4 
89.3 | 80.9 





67.4 | 59.1 
63.6] 55.8 
62.3 | 56.3 
61.6 | 53.3 
58.8 | 51.2 
56.0 | 46.1 
49.7 | 38.0 
51.4 | 43.7 
55.2} 46.1 
57.9 | 49.2 
61.9 | 52.3 
62.3 | 54.1 








38.2 | 27.7 
37.8 | 28.6 
38.9 | 30.2 
41.7 | 33.9 
43.7 | 38.3 
43.6 | 37.3 
44.1 | 37.0 
44.6 | 39.2 
44.6 | 38.4 
44.4 | 39.2 
44.4 | 37.2 
41.4 | 33.7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 










Monto 


January 
Februar 
March 
April 
May .--. 
Juno-.. 
July.-. 
August 
Septem 
Octobet 
Novem 
Decem| 


—— 


1929... 
1930... 
1931... 
1932. 
1933_. 
1934_. 
1935_ 
1936. 
1937__ 


1938... 


Janus 
Febrt 
Mare 
April 
May 
June. 
July. 
Augu 
Septe 
Octo 
Nove 
Dece 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


TABLE 2.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes—Continued 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 





Electric-railroad 
and motorbus 
operation and 
maintenance 


Electrie light and 
power, and man- 
ufactured gas 


Telephone and tel- 


egraph Wholesale trade 


Month and year 





Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- Pay 
ment rolls nent rolls ment rolls ment rolls 








100. 100. 100. 0 100. 100. 100. ' 100. 
97. § 102. { 103. 0 104. ; 93. 93. ! 95. 95. 
86. 6 93. 95.6 96. 84. 83. 4 5. 81. 
79. 81. 83. 75. 68. 7 64. 
70 68. ‘ 78.8 y 3 58. ¢ b. 56 
70. § 71.! 83. 4 2. 62.‘ 82.8 63. 
70 74. 84. J . 63. 65 
72.2 | 78. { 90. ! 88. | 2.0 | 67.2 | 7 | 69. 
77.8 | 89. 6 95. 6 99. 6 3. 70.6 92. 76 
75. 92. : 92. ; gs. f q 69. 
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93 
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92. 6 
91.6 
91.¢ 
90 
90. ¢ 
91. ¢ 
92. 6 
95. % 
93 
92. 
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February 
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Retail trade 





Year-round on Dyeing and 
Other than hotels Laundries cleaning 
general mer- 
chandising 


Total retail | General 
Month and trade merchandising 
year | 
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‘Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, railroad repair shops, nonferrous metals, 
lumber and allied roducts, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

* Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

* Indexes for subdivisions under knit goods, namely hesiery, knitted outerwear, knitted underwear. and 
knitted cloth, back to January 1923, available on request. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY s; ATES 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geographic 
divisions, in November and December 1938 is shown in table 3 {or qj) 
groups combined and for all manufacturing industries combined |), s0, 
on data supplied by reporiing establishments. The  percentaop 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is. {},, 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand tot, 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance 










The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include {\y)y.< 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 87 1y\. 
facturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all groups 





combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the nonimany- 
facturing industries presented in table 1 (except building construction), 
and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are avails)) 
in mimeographed form for ‘all groups combined,” for “all manuifye- 
turing,’ for anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferoys 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum produc. 
ing, public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries. 
dyeing and cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 






Tasie 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments i: 
November and December 1938 by Geographic Divisions and by States 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from ieports 
cooperating State organizations] 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 



































Per- Per- | Per- | 
cent- cent- ceat- 
Geographic division| Num-| Num. age | Amount; age |Num-|; Num- age | Amount 
and State ber of | ber on |changejof pay roll/change}] ber of | ber on |changejof pay r: 
estab-| pay roll | from | (1 week) | from | estab-| pay roll | from | (1 week 
lish- | Decem-| No- | Decem- | No- lish- Yecem- | No- | Decem N 
ments; ber 1938; vem- | ber 1938 | vem- | ments| ber 1938| vem- | ber 193% 
ber ber ber 
1938 1938 1938 
Dollars Dollars 
New England._____| 13,317) 873,943; -+3.2/19,852,860) +5.1) $,590) 595,898) +2.2)13,135,167 +6( 
| ae 756} 51,622) +4.6) 1,014,878) +11. 3) 280; 42,884) +4.8) 825,673 
New Hamp- 

RE 625 39,459) +4.0 795, 973; +11.9) 211 33, 936; +3.5 685, 12 
Vermont _.._._- 461 16,095) +3.6 337,461; +5.4 152 10, 135; +-5.6 207, 85 
Massachusetts_| 17,908) 474, 019) +8. 1|11,008,693| +4.1] 1,782) 269,936; +1.6) 5,984, 0: 
Rhode Island - 1,177 96,745) -+4.6) 1, ¥92, 137 +8. 8 434 78,854; +4. 3) 1, 588,92 
Connecticut_...| 2,390) 196,004) +2.1) 4,708,818) +3.5 731; 160,153) -+1.0) 3, 843, 56 +3 

Middle Atlantic. ___| 31, 867/2, 084,849) +3. 2/54,174, 168) +4.4] 6,459/1,176,250) +-1.0/29,918,285 +55 
New York...-- 19,773} 942,711} +4. 5|25,431,794| +4.6122,566| 429,572) +-1. 1/11, 553, 96 4 
New Jersey....| 4,376) 354,578) +1. 9 9,121,101) +3.6) 1,607) 276,316) +.7| 7,032,275 +3.! 
Pennsylvania_.| 7,718} 787,560) +2. 2)19,621,273) +4.5| 2,286) 470,862| * +.9)\11, 832,086 ‘+? 

East North Central__| 24, 988/2, 126,521) +3. 7/57, 185,406) +3. 5) 8, 512)1, 545,427) +2. 1/43, 587,502 ~%. | 
IE den cre-destednais 7,068} 548,158) +4. 7/14,423,925) +-5. 2,415) 388,078) +1.7/10,655,932) +3: 
Indiana. _-_-__.- 2,947| 262,751 8. 3\ 6,366,760| +4. 1,078) 194,720| +-1.8) 6,116,325 4 { 
Ilinois_....._.- §6,850| 698,614) +-2.9\15,618,672| +4.1| 2,449) $877,1 +1.0| 9, 900, 995 3 
Michigan. .._-- 3,770| 493,478) +4. 2)14,954,014; +1.1] 1,062] 428,678| +-4.9/18, 908,075 +/.! 
Wisconsin. ._.-. 54,8538 238,520\ +-2.7\ 6, 822, 035i +2. 6, °1,513\ 156, 808\ ? +-1.0) 4,012, 17 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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{apie 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
ATES November and December 1938 by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 


aphi (Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
uphic { cooperating State organizations] 





or all §— 


based Total—all groups Manufacturing 





ntace . 

AS Per- Per- Per- 
the cent- cent- cent- 

Geographic division ‘ age. | Amount age | Amount | age 

total and State change|of pay roll changejof pay roll| change 
from | (1 week) from | (1 week) | from 
No- | Decem- - No- | Decem- | No- 
vem- | ber 1938 vem- | ber 1938 | vem- 
TUPes ber ber ber 
1938 1938 1938 


—_—_— 


anu. 











POUDS Dollars Dollars 
| West North Central_| 11, 842 10, 661, 489 2,483} 209, 918 5, 101, 310 
anu. Minnesota 72,710| 126,131 $, 291, 001 644} 49,131 1, 300, 686 
Pe lowa 1,986} 59, 863 1, 378, 028 79| 32,932 790, 322 
Lon), Missouri 2,735} 161,716 3, 795, 976 813} 91, 544 2, 080, 258 
North Dakota... 530 4, 894 113, 281 29 447 11, 826 
South Dakota_- 456 8, 132 211, 640 34 2, 471 66, 502 
labl Nebraska 1,076| 29,472 647, 054 138| 10,279 259, 616 
LaDle *2.349| 63,3265 1, 224, 609 448| 28,114 592, 100 


ifac- South Atlantic 10, 764) 874, 403 16, 646, 350 2,940} 593, 598 10, 444, 108 

ai 249| 15,146 353, 381 838| 10,308 239, 255 

CTOUS Maryland 1,689| 134,677 8, 192, 798 631| 88, 681 2,111, 508 
due District of Co- ; 

Vauc- lumbia 1,008} 38,801 965, 913 40 3, 435 

nt. Virginia 2,011} 113,431 2, 074, 933 451 77, 797 

iTles, West Virginia__| 1,190] 137,061 3, 377, 003 217 

North Carolina | 1,509] 175, 728 2, 666, 250 674 

South Carolina. 782} 91,611 1, 305, 787 252 

1, 910, 528 393 


Georgia 1,441; 121,112 
799, 757 199; 23,616 


Florida........ 985| 46, 936 
5, 453, 798 1,040} 182, 591 
1, 735, 527 288} 34,812 
1, 750, 028 367| 72,319 
1, 722, 262 298] 63,978 
245, 981 87| 11, 482 


4, 919, 942 1,343) 105, 386 
615, 938 815, 22, 289 
1, 061, 879 238; 30,142) —2. 
965, 470 140 9,410} —2. 
2, 276, 656 650; 43,646 +. 


3, 300, 328 559 $8,391; —4. 
547, 602 76 5,403) +2. 
282, 602 65 4,328} —7. 
255, 143) —3.0 38 1, 676) —12. 

1, 080, 084 —.5 199 15,684) —4 
137, 742} —1.4 30 915} —5. 
400, 188} +4.0 40 2, 734 —, 
515,967) +4.5 97 7,380} —4. 

81,000} —.8 14 271 +. 


12, 669,379; +1.9) 2,619) 218,917) —3. 
2, 213, 512) —1.3 Ki4| 46,944) —4. 
1,155,418) —.7 307; 25,257) —4. 
9, 300,449, +8.0| 1,758) 146,716) —8. 
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East South Central._| 4,519) 297,855 

Kentucky 1, 31! 83, 885 
Tennessee 1, 243) 100,051 

Alabama 1, 454 96, 620 

611 17, 299 


West Sonth Central_| 5,899] 227,006 
Arkansas.......['' 1,138] 36,810 
Louisiana 1, 005 53, 710 

1, 364 39, 783 

2,392; 96,703 


4,181; 129, 932 
658} 19,624 
§12} 11,757 

Wyoming 320 8, 624 

Colorado 1,255} 43,775 

303 6, 470 

405} 15,412 

554; 21, 620 

174 2, 650 


8. =0. 10,199; 448, 575 
Washington....| 2,645) 85, 131 
Oregon | 1,292) 44,869 
California_.... }!2 6,262| $18, 576 
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‘Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment; 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 
‘ Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 
: Weighted percentage change. 
Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 
* Includes construction but not public works. 
* Does not include logging. 
, Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; trucking and transfers; railroads (other than repair 
shops); motor transportation (other than operation and maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and 
clinics; personal, business, mechanical repair, and miscellaneous services; and building construction. 
; Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
' Weighted percentage change including hired farm labor. 
7 Less than Mo of 1 cent. 
. Includes automohile dealers and garages; and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPA) 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 





A comparison of employment and pay rolls in November gy 
December 1938 is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas whic}, 
had a population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within thes 
areas, but having a population of 100,000 or over, are not included. 
Data concerning them are presented in a supplementary tabulatioy 
which is available on request. 

Footnotes to the table indicate which cities are excluded. he 
figures represent reports from cooperating establishments and cove; 
both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmany. 
facturing industries presented in table 1, with the exception of build. 
ing construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more ae- 
cording to the 1930 Census of Population. 

















TABLE 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
November, December 1938 by Principal Metropolitan Areas 








r Percent- nt 
Number Number age Amount of age 







on 
: of > change pay roll change 
Metropolitan ares establish- hog from (1 week) from 
ments Novem- December Novein- 
ber ber her 













fi. 2 er ee ee ee 14, 306 635, 495 +5.1 $16, 844, 971 +64 
CE ES ee ee 4, 456 429, 575 +3.4 11, 724, 705 +5. 
i ES ee 2, 098 202, 090 +4. 2 5, 429, 342 15 
EEL AL er 1, 572 311, 583 +5.2 10, 190, 947 

Rn I Ee. eunediwaccusus 6 2, 979 159, 821 +4.6 4, 652, 867 














No cated oe ainsi eae 1, 649 125, 716 +7.1 326, 435 f 
RES as RS Ra IE 1, 441 121, 753 +4.4 955, 864 - 
Sa eee 1, 126 100, 441 +4.8 389, 265 
ETL EI SA STD 1, 452 102, 312 +3. 1 664, 382 +4 
a ee 1, 104 164, 806 +2.0 3 











REN SN w 
Weweoe 
— 
ro 
z 


fet RE Ree ets 1, 670 84, 053 +3.3 , 511, 414 
et A A ede 860 69, 413 +3.7 816, 826 + 
I I a ccnendveniseriecbihiniahinesol 1,112 98, 433 +6.0 626, 350 




























1 Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J., nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
2 Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

4 Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

5 Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

* Does not include Oakland, Calif. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN JANUARY 1939? 


Summary 


THE retail cost of food was 1.4 percent lower in January than in 
December, due almost entirely to greater than seasonal price decreases 
of 22.1 percent for eggs and of 6.0 percent for butter. 

The January index for all foods was 77.5 percent of the 1923-25 
average. It was 3.5 percent lower than in January 1938 when the 
index stood at 80.3. The cost of 7 of the 8 commodity groups showed 
decreases for the year ranging from 1.0 percent for meats to 7.7 per- 
cent for fats and oils. Fruit and vegetable costs advanced 3.8 
percent as a result of an average increase of 5.7 percent for fresh items. 

The index for January 1939 was 23.8 percent above the level of 
January 1933 when the index was 62.6, ‘and 24.6 percent lower than 
in January 1929 when the index was 102.7. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products, which had tended down- 
ward since the summer of 1937, decreased 0.5 percent between De- 
cember and January. Prices were lower for 10 of the 13 items 
included in the group. The price of flour showed a decrease of 0.5 
percent for the month and was 14.8 percent below the level of January 
1938. Further reductions in prices of white bread resulted in an 
average decrease of 0.4 percent for the month and of 8.4 percent for 
the 12-month period. The greatest decreases in the group for the 
month were 1.3 percent for hominy grits and 1.2 percent for macaroni. 

Meat costs turned upward with an increase of 0.2 percent. Advances 
were reported of 0.5 percent for beef, the most important subgroup, 
and of 0.8 percent for lamb. The price of roasting chickens rose 3.7 
percent. A decrease of 1.7 percent in the cost of pork products con- 
tinued the seasonal decline begun in October 1938. Lower prices for 
pork items as reported for the month, ranged from 0.6 percent for 
sliced ham to 3.2 percent for loin roast. The price of veal cutlets 
decreased 0.1 percent. The cost of canned salmon showed no change. 





‘ Annual figures for prices of food and coal for 1938 were not available for this issue, but these reports will 
be furnished on request. 
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A drop of 1.5 percent in the cost of dairy products reflected a veto, 
than seasonal decline of 6.0 percent in the price of butter, Lower 
prices for butter were reported for 48 cities. The price of fres|) :j}j 
advanced 0.6 percent as a result of increases of 0.9 cent per quart jy 
Boston and 0.3 cent per quart in Los Angeles. Other items in th, 
group showed little or no change. | 

The cost of eggs showed a sharp decline of 22.1 percent and reached 
the lowest January level since 1934. Lower prices, as compared wit} 
December, were reported for each of the 51 cities, and decreases {o; 
all regions were markedly greater than for the corresponding period 
of 1938. . 


The average cost of fruits and vegetables, which advanced 2; 
percent between December and January, reflected price increases {o; 
9 of the 13 fresh items. An advance of 8.8 percent was reported {o; 
potatoes and cabbage, and increases for other items ranged from ()7 
percent for apples to 13.3 percent for spinach. Prices for oranges 
decreased 4.9 percent and lettuce and carrots were 10.6 and 3, 
percent lower, respectively. The average cost for canned products 
declined 0.2 percent. Price reductions were reported for 7 items and 
advances for 3. None of the changes amounted to as much as |\ 
percent. The cost for dried products averaged 0.8 percent lower 
than in December. Prices declined 1.3 percent for navy beans, (). 
percent for prunes and lima beans, and 0.7 percent for raisins. Slight 
increases were reported for dried peaches and black-eyed peas. 

There was no change for the month in the average cost of beveraves 
and chocolate. An upturn of 0.4 percent in the price of coffee of!sc 
decreases of 0.6 percent for tea and 0.3 percent for cocoa and chocolate. 

The cost for fats and oils declined 1.4 percent, largely as a resull 
of continued decreases in prices of lard and of shortening sold in 
cartons. These decreases amounted to 3.3 and 2.6 percent, respec- 
tively. Slightly lower prices were shown for other items in the group 

A decrease of 0.4 percent in the cost of sugar ard sweets brouglit 
the index for the group 5.8 percent below the level of January 1°35 
Prices of sugar declined 0.4 percent and strawberry preserves |.\) 
percent between December and January. Other items showed |ittle 
or no change. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for January 1939 and December |'):'5, 
together with indexes for January 1938, 1933, and 1929 are shown in 
table 1. The chart on page 744 shows the trend in the cost o! i! 
foods and of each major commodity group for the period from January 
1929 to January 1939, inclusive. 
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Tapie 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, January 1939 and December 1938 and January 1938, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 





1938 | | 

i. 1933 1929 

| | Jan. 15 Jan. 15 
Dec. 13 | Jan. 18 | 


Commodity group 











80. 3 62. 6 102. 7 








Cereals and bakery products... ............-...-. oouuned 
Meats 
Dairy products. .....-.------- ab cevecuanieesésccine 
EGE. - oc eustmeaseesn cesasceneccncccatngemerese scenes 
Fruits and vegetables 

Fre 


93. 2 69. 5 98. 
93. 64.8 117. 
83 63. 4 105. 
70. 66.9 105. 
58. §2.3 88. 
56. 51.4 86. 
79. 66. 4 96. 
61. 48.6 98. 
- 68. 71.1 110. 
Fats and teins anne are 70. 46.9 94. 
Sener Gl wore ccnnesanesenathbbeuadesabens | | 66.2 | 58. 3 | 76. 
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Beverages and chocolate | 
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i Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
i Preliminary. 





Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
each food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
only of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
region. 

Prices of 51 of the 84 foods included in the index were lower in 
January 1939 than in December 1938, 29 were higher, and 4 showed 
no change. Compared with January 1938, prices of 67 foods were 
lower and 17 were higher. 

Average prices for each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2, for January 1939 and December and January 1938. 
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and December and January 1938 


[*Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 


2,—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, January 1939 





Article 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 

*Flour, wheat -- -- 

ic tae ncne sens 

*Wheat cereal __-._- 

le 

*Corn meal...-.---- i 
Hominy grits_...---- 

. le 

*Rolled oats----- 

Bakery products: 

*Bread, white ----- ian 
Bread, whole-wheat - -- 
Bread, rye 
Cie ns 
Soda crackers -. 

Meats: 
Beef: 

*Sirloin steak _. 

*Round steak ---- 

*Rib roast..-- 

*Chuck roast. 

*Plate___- 

a 
Veal: 

Cutlets _-_- 
Pork: 

*Chops 
Loin roast 

*Bacon, sliced __ 
Bacon, strip. 

*Ham, sliced _ 

Ham, whole. 

Salt pork. 
Lamb: 

Breast 

Chuck....- 

* Leg. — 

Rib chops-_--- 
Poultry: 
*Roasting chickens -_- 
Fish: 
Salmon, pink 
*Salmon, red __. 
Dairy products: 
*Butter 
*Cheese 
Cream..._-. : 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 
*Milk fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) -- 
*Milk, evaporated 
, eee 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 


*Bananas___- 
Lemons__-_ 
*Oranges._.- 
Beans, green 
*Cabbage__. 
Carrots..._- 
Celery ___- 
Lettuce _- 
"n1ens. ...- 
*Potatoes_____- 
Spinach ____- : 
Sweetpotatoes..._____- 
Canned: 

Peaches ___- 


| I aE 


Asparagus 
Beans, green_......__- 


' Preliminary, 
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‘TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Janu..;. | 


939 
and December and January 1938—Continued 









































1939 
Article 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Canned—Continued. Cents Cents 
a casi nies ow tnerinis dinate 16-0z. can _. 7.3 7.3 
0 A Se en ee 10.9 11.0 | 
Rg ie pa ea eit tadeh as ttectses tw cide dened ies Sas do___- 14.1 14. 2 | 
Oa salar NI yaaa at ea 8.6 8.6 | 
IE cccknsece da pcuschaealewaks ....10%-0z. can_. 7.4 7.4 ‘ 
Dried: ‘ 
ES ee aes aes 7 ae. pound... 14.8 14.8 
i ‘ideal 9.1 9.2 | 
5 ESE TE Se ES 15-0z. package. 9.4 94 
eee eee soutiag awd boil pound... , & 7.6 
sind ataieninaieude as, 8.9 9.0 
*Navy beans..._._-- oss = eee 1S 5.9 6.0 
Beverages and chocolate: 
 * Sa ee ee vee eee , ee 22.9 2.8 
_ are DG TS = ....----¥% pound... 17.7 17.8 
a me 8-0z. can__ 8.5 8.5 | 
Ne ngiecina dunain EE ee 8-oz. package_. 16. 1 16. 2 
Fats and oils: 
OE EE Es ll 11.6 11.9 | 
Shortening, other than lard: 
ES -— oa 12.8 13. 2 
Sl ee ND oa. ow cesetidemecn vibe aenelandt 20.5 20. 5 
| eS ES are ae Stibicieces sacandian 24.4 24. 5 | 
IE EO SET sae _....-% pint. 17.3 17.3 | 
. aS eee mies sees ... pound 16. 6 16.8 | 
RE Es ee Se eae ree 18, 2 18.3 | 
Sugar and sweets: 
SE Pe TR Se ae ees sanensm, it. 3.! 13. 
DN i a _. 18-02. can 13. 6 13. 
ec ee enna, ....pound. 21. 





Details by Regions and Cities 





Lower food costs for January as compared with December \. 
reported for 50 of the 51 cities included in the composite i 
These decreasés resulted in an average decline of 1.4 percent fo 
cities combined. The greatest reductions occurred in Dallas w hiere 
the cost dropped 5.0 percent, and in the cities of the Mountain ares 
where decreases of 4.0 for Salt Lake City, 3.0 percent for Denver, 
and 2.7 percent for Butte were recorded. In each of these cities, 
egg costs declined more than 25.0 percent. In Dallas and “all 
Lake City costs for fresh fruits and vegetables dropped sharply, 
contrary to the general movement. Reductions in prices of white 
bread, averaging 0.8 cent per pound for Dallas and 0.5 cent per pound 
for Denver, contributed to the declines for these cities. The onl 
advance in food costs, 0.1 percent, was reported for St. Louis. [n- 
creases in costs of meats and of fresh fruits and vegetables for lis 
city were much greater than the averages for the 51 cities combined. 

Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are given in tal)le 3 
for January 1939 and December and January 1938. 
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Tape 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,' 
January 1939, and December and January 1938 


[1923-25 = 100] 
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Savannah_-______- , 
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Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
n weights. 
: Preliminary. 

























Wholesale Prices 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JANUARY 1939! 


THE downswing in wholesale commodity prices, which began jy 
October, continued through January, when the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics index of 813 price series dropped 0.1 percent to the lowest 
level reached in the past 4 years. The decline placed the Januapy 
index at 76.9 percent of the 1926 average and represents a decreas 
of 4.9 percent when compared with January a year ago. 

Half of the 10 major group classifications declined during the 
month. Foods registered the greatest decrease, 2.2 percent. House. 
furnishing goods dropped 0.7 percent; farm products, 0.6 percent: 
fuel and lighting materials, 0.5 percent; and metals and metal prod- 
ucts, 0.2 percent. The textile products group advanced 0.2 percent, 
and building materials and miscellaneous commodities rose 0.1 per- 
cent. Hides and leather products and chemicals and drugs remained 
unchanged at the December level. 

The index for each group is below its January 1938 plane. The 
decreases range from 2.3 percent for metals and metal products to 
7.0 percent for fuel and lighting materials. 

The January index for the raw materials group remained unchanged 
from December, 70.9 percent of the 1926 average. It is 5.3 percent 
lower than it was a year ago. Average wholesale prices of semi- 
manufactured: commodities declined 0.4 percent during the month 
and are 2.6 percent lower than they were at this time last yeur. 
Finished product prices declined 0.2 percent and are 5.1 percent below 
their January 1938 average. 

According to the index for “‘All commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts,’ prices for nonagricultural commodities dropped 0.1 percent 
during the month and are 4.7 percent lower than they were a year ago. 
The index for ‘‘All commodities other than farm products and foods,” 
marking the movement in prices of industrial commodities, fell (.! 
percent to a point 4.0 percent below a year ago. 

Average prices of food in the wholesale markets of the country 
declined 2.2 percent to the lowest point since July 1934. Decreases o/ 
8.1 percent in the subgroup “Other foods,’’ 2.8 percent for dairy prod- 
ucts, and 2.1 percent for cereal products, largely accounted for the 
decline. Prices were lower for butter, cheese, bread (New York, 





















1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
furnished upon request. 
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hominy grits, prunes, canned corn, cocoa beans, pepper, granulated 
sugar, edible tallow, and vegetable oil. Wholesale prices of meats 
advanced 2.1 percent, and fruits and vegetables rose 0.8 percent. 
Higher prices were reported for fresh pork, mutton, veal, dressed 
poultry, oatmeal, rye flour, dried apples, and bananas. The current 
food index, 71.5, is 6.3 percent below the January 1938 level. 

The farm products group index fell 0.6 percent because of sharp 
price declines in eggs, lemons, oranges, and fresh milk (Chicago). The 
livestock and poultry subgroup advanced 4.8 percent and grains rose 
3.5 percent. Quotations were higher for barley, oats, rye, wheat, 
calves, cows, hogs, live poultry, hay, beans, potatoes, and peanuts. 
The January farm products index, 67.2, is 6.1 percent lower than it 
was a year ago. 

A seasonal decline in prices of gas, together with lower prices for 


! bituminous coal and Oklahoma gasoline, caused the fuel and lighting 


materials group index to decrease 0.5 percent. Average prices for 
anthracite were fractionally higher and coke remained unchanged. 
The index for the housefurnishing goods group dropped 0.7 percent 


- to the lowest level of the past 2 years. Weakening prices for kitchen 


furniture and window shades were responsible for the decline. Prices 
for linoleum floor covering averaged higher. 

Lower prices for agricultural implements, iron and steel items such 
as ferromanganese, tin cans, and woodscrews, and yellow brass rods, 
caused the metals and metal products group index to decline 0.2 
percent. No changes were reported in prices of motor vehicles and 
plumbing and heating fixtures. 

A minor advance, 0.2 percent, was registered in the textile products 
group index because of higher prices for raw silk, silk yarns, burlap, 
raw jute, and jute yarns. Lower prices were reported for print cloth, 
drillings, sheetings, cotton flannel, worsted yarns, manila and sisal 
rope, binder twine, handkerchiefs, silk hosiery, and cotton underwear. 

Wholesale prices of building materials, principally concrete building 
blocks; cypress, gum, and Ponderosa pine lumber; tung oil; turpentine; 
and prepared roofing, resulted in an advance of 0.1 percent in the 
building materials group index. Average prices for cement and 
structural steel were steady. 

Average wholesale prices of cattle feed advanced 4.3 percent and 
paper and pulp rose 0.1 percent during January. Crude rubber 
declined 1.5 percent and soap prices averaged 0.2 percent lower. 

In the hides and leather products group, higher prices for shoes and 
skins were offset by lower prices for hides, sole leather, and luggage, 
and the group index remained unchanged at 93.1 percent of the 1926 
average, 

The index for the chemicals and drugs group remained unchanged 
at the December level. Fertilizer-material prices rose 2.3 percent 
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and mixed fertilizers advanced 1.4 percent. A decline of 0.7 porcey 
was registered for drugs and pharmaceuticals, and chemicals dec: ease 



























































a 
0.4 percent. 
Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities {, Yea 
January 1939 and December and January 1938 are shown in ta)jle | 
TABLE 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com odities sy yea 
192 
[1926 = 100] 192 
193 
] 19 
cem- | | Janu- nu. 193 
Group and subgroup ary | her ary || Group and subgroup } AfY job, at 193 
1939 | 99¢ | 1938 || | 1939 | so2. 1938 193° 
Le 2 By mo 
| 193° 
All commodities___........_._-- | 76.9 | 77.0 | 80.9 | Metals and metal products— 
| Continued. 
Farm products_-__.._.......---- 67.2 | 67.6 | 71.6 [ron and steel....._.......- 96.4 | 96. y 
a 56.3 | 54.41 75.0 Motor vehicles ?____._____- 93.4 | 93 
Livestock and poultry. -.-_. 78.0 | 74.4 78. 5 Nonferrous metals___....-- 76.7 | 76.8 
Other farm products___-___- 63.2 | 66.5 | 66.1 | Plumbing and heating__-__- 78.7 | 78.7 
| EN See i a ee 71.5 | 73.1 | 76.3 || Building materials.__..________- 89.5 | 89.4 91 
Dairy products_.__...._._- 71.8 | 73.9 | &3.3 Brick and tile...._.__-. -«--}| 92.4 | 91.5 g 
Cereal products_.__.......- 73.2 | 74.8 | 83.0 | TES 95.5 | 95. ! 
Fruits and vegetables___ ._- 60.9 | 60.4 | 56.7 J RES eer ee 91.7 | 90.9 9g 
A ie Sie Se 81.6 | 79.9 82.6 Paint and paint materials__| 81.0 | 81.( g 
Se cdsteknihicnines 63.6 | 69.2 | 69.5 Plumbing and heating____- 78.7 | 78.7 
Structural steel_......____. 107.3 |107 { 19 
Hides and leather products__-__- 93.1 | 93.1 | 96.7 Other building materials.._| 89.6 | 89.7 g 
| A ial ae EI 101.2 {100.6 | 104.7 iain 
Hides and skins__...__-..-- 78.4 | 78.8 | 82.3 || Chemicals and drugs... _____- 76.7 | 76.7 79.4 
Leather........ cniememaivediant 86.0 | 85.9 | 86.6 eT 79.7 | 80.0 84 
Other leather products_-___. 95.3 | 95.8 | 102.4 Drugsand pharmaceuticals.| 73.0 | 73.5 { 1 
Fertilizer materials - - --_-_- 70. 2 | 68. ¢ 2 
Textile products "Fe Baek SO oe 65.9 | 65.8 | 69.7 | Mixed fertilizers... ........ 74.8 | 73.8 { in 1 
GE SES SAR SE 81.5 | 81.6 86.3 = 
Cotton Sods Wiad 653 aE 64.3 | 64.6 | 68.2 || Housefurnishing goods -....__. 85.4 | 86.0 88.3 sen 
Hosiery and underwear_.__| 59.1 | 59.3 | 63.0 Furnishings..............-. 90.1 | 90.3 8 
— —y Se ja Pee 32.1 | 30.8 | 28.9 Furniture... -....-........ 80.5 | 81.6 7 far 
oolen and worsted goods_| 74.5 | 74.8 | 83.8 . 
Miscellaneous__._.___________-- 73.2 | 78.1) 75.9 N 
Other textile products. .... O85) C28) O.7 Automobile tires and tubes_| 58.8 | 58.8 1 h 
ns Tae eee, Ce eee lll Re 79. 76.6 ‘ 
Fuel and lighting materials_____| 72.8 | 73.2 | 78.3 Sees and pal solsno| su, a ma 
Anthracite..............-.- 80.3 | 80.1 | 80.1 Rubber, crude...___....... 33.4 | 33.9 ; 
Bituminous coal_._--_--__- 98.3 | 98.5 | 103.2 la sraiei| si wa 
oke--- Pe ea Eee eee ener i ee Pee te ees By rr ; ‘ 
Electricity................. (‘) | @) | 89.1 || paw materials... sss 70.9 | 70.9 749 1 
enw ecocwcecncocecceccece (‘) | 81.6 | 81.8 |) Semimanufactured articles.___| 74.9 | 75.2 78.8 
Petroleum products... .... 50.4 | 50.9 | 58.8 || Finished products....___._____| 80.0 | 80.2 | 843 
All commodities other than } 
Metals and metal products___._| 94.4 | 94.6 | 96.6 farm products____.__________- 78.9 | 79.0 82.8 — 
Agricultural implements...| 93.4 | 93.5 | 96.2 || All commodities other than 
Farm machinery-_.._.-- 94.6 | 94.8 | 97.7 farm products and foods... ___| 80.2 | 80.3 83.5 
1 Data not available. 
4 Preliminary revision. y 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to January 1/39 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups {or 
selected years from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months from 
January 1938 to January 1939, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


By 
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(aBLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 





















































“PCent [1926 = 100] 
Case] iy 
— Tex- | Fuel Build- -|House-| wis. | All 
les f “ear and month yrod- | Foods tile and on uish- cel- | com- 
S 10r Year and m poored : prod- | light- mate- “o lane- | modi- 
ble ucts | ing rials ‘3 ous | ties 
quan ay ——- ——— 
= | 
n0dities By yea rt 
W096 ...susiesmeeeel 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
192 104.9 .9 | 109.1 | 90.4] 83.0] 100.5 | 95.4 .2] 94.3] 82.6] 95.3 
=. 1089. nate 48. 2 .0| 72.9] 54.9] 70.3] 80.2] 71.4 .5| 75.1] 644] 64.8 
1008. ..uuiedemada 51.4 .5| 80.9] 64.8] 66.3] 79.8] 77.0 .6| 75.8] 62.5| 65.9 
Janu. 193¢ 80.9 1} 95.41 71.5 | 76.2] 87.0] 86.7 4] 81.7] 70.5] 80.8 
ir EEE TS 86.4 .5 | 104.6] 76.3] 77.6] 95.7] 95.2 9] 89.7] 77.8 86.3 
1938 ro ATT ae 68. 5 .6| 92.8] 66.7] 76.5] 95.7] 90.3 .6| 86.8 | 73.3 | 78.6 
By months: 
= 1938 
January. 71.6 96.7 | 69.7| 78.3] 96.6] 91.8 .6| 883] 75.2| 80.9 
February.....| 69.8 94.7] 68.6] 78.5] 96.0] 91.1 .1| 88.0] 74.8) 79.8 
§ | gg March.......- 3 93.6 | 68.2| 77.7| 96.0] 91.5 .7 | 87.7] 74.4 79.7 
4] oF April.........| 68.4 92.1] 67.2| 76.8] 96.3] 91.2 5 | 87.3] 73.4) 78.7 
g | os May..--- 67.5 91.3 | 66.1] 76.2] 96.7] 90.4 .8| 87.2] 73.1] 78.1 
June......-- 68.7 90.1] 65.5 | 76.4] 96.1| 89.7 .3| 87.1] 72.9] 78.3 
1 91g July........-.| 69.4 .5| 66.1] 76.8] 95.2] 89.2] 77.7] 86.4] 72.7 78.8 
Ne August__.__.. 67.3 9| 65.9] 76.8] 95.4] 89.4 .7| 86.4] 72.4 78. 1 
is September_...| 68.1 0| 65.8] 76.6) 95.5] 89.5 .3] 86.2] 72.4] 783 
) October - - 66.8 3.4] 66.2] 75.4] 95.3] 89.8 .1| 85.7] 72.6 77.6 
) 89 November 67.8 .6| 66.2] 73.7] 94.9] 89.2 85.8 | 73.0 77.5 
“9 December._..| 67.6 1 | 65.8] 73.2] 94.6] 89.4 86.0 | 73.1 | 77.0 
14,9 1939: 
| gs g January......| 67.2 65.9] 72.8] 94.4] 89.5 85.4] 73.2 | 76.9 













79.6 
i The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
“4 in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
‘3 @ cemimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other than 
“7 I farm products, and commodities other then farm products and foods. 
75.3 









TasBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 


The list of commodities included under the classifications “Raw 
materials,’ ‘“SSemimanufactured articles,’ and ‘Finished products” 
was given in the December 1938 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 
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1938: 

May 

June 
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August 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifi: 


‘ations 
during December and January are shown by the index num), 
table 4 


I'S in 










Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, | 
1939 and December 1938 


inuary 


[1926 = 100] 











































| ‘ ' ee 
l | l l 
| Jan. | Jan. | Js ~% | Jan. | Dec. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | De 
Commodity group 28, 21, | . Fa 31, 24, | 17, ( 
1939 | 1939 1989 | 1939 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 193% " 
ee To Oe eo oe oe -| Po ae 
All commodities - - 76.7 | 76.6 | 76.8 | 77.0 | 76.9 | 76.6 | 76.7 | 7 
—— —— } ~ = = = = 
Farm products. - -. ‘ ' ._| 67.3 | 66.9 | 67.3 | 67. 6 | 68.3 | 67.2 | 67.4 | 67.8 
 _ eae 71.2 | 71.3 | 71.3 | 72.6 | 72.5 | 72.2 | 72.6 | 73.7 { 
Hides and leather products 93.3 | 93.8 | 94.1 | 93.9 | 93.6 | 93.8 | 93.8 | 93.4 
Textile products. __- 65.6 | 65.4 | 65.3 | 65.3 | 65.3 | 65.2 | 65.2 | 65.4 
Fuel and lighting materials. __ 73.4 | 73.6 | 73.7 | 73.8 | 73.7 | 73.8 | 74.1] 74.4 74 
| 
Metals and metal products : 94.5 | 94.5 | 94.6 | 94.6 | 94.8 | 94.8 | 94.8 | 94.8 
Building materials___- 5 89.4 | 89.1 | 89.7 | 90.0 | 89.2 | 89.3 | 89.2 | 89.1 | 8 
Chemicals and drugs__. 76.1 | 76.3 | 76.4 | 76.3 | 76.3 | 76.4 | 76.3 76 7 
Housefurnishing goods___- 87.2 | 87.2 | 87.2 | 87.5 | 87.6 | 87.6 | 87.6 | 87.¢ 87.7 
Miscellaneous. _____...___- -.-------| 73.0 | 73.0 | 73.1 | 73.1 | 73.0 | 72.9] 72.9 | 72.8) 7 
Raw materials. __- 70.7 | 70.4 | 70.8 | 71.1 | 71.0] 70.3 | 70.4 | 71.2 
Semimanufactured articles 74.7 | 74.8 | 75.0 | 75.0 | 75.0 | 75.1 | 74.9 | 75.1 7 
Finished products - __- : 30. 2 K 2 8 
All commodities other than farm products 
All commodities other than farm products and | 
foods_ _- , 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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Consumer Problems 


Income and consumption. By Roland 8. Vaile and Helen G. Canoyer. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1938. xv, 394 pp., charts; bibliography. (Ameri- 
can General Education Series.) 

The authors set for themselves the task of answering three questions: Of 
what do income and consumption consist for a nation and for its individuals? 
How do present production and distribution of income agree with various ideals 
or standards of consumption? What can we do, either individually or in groups, 
that will improve the condition of the consumer? Discussion of the third ques- 
tion includes a suggested Federal Department of the Consumer. 


Who gets your food dollar? By Hector Lazo and M. H. Bletz. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1938. 129 pp., charts; bibliography. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The expenditure of the unemployed. By Elizabeth W. Gilboy. (In American 
Sociological Review, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 1938, pp. 801-814.) 

The Cambridge, Mass., sample covered in this study was composed of 397 

relief applicants of the Cambridge branch of the Emergency Relief Administration. 


The standard of living in Bristol [England]: A preliminary report of work of Uni- 
versity of Bristol social survey. By Herbert Tout. Bristol, [University of 
Bristol?], 1938. 64 pp. 

Sets a minimum standard of living and measures conditions of Bristol families 
on this basis. 


Levels of living in the Ilocos region [Philippine Islands]. By Horacio C. Lava. 
Prepared for Philippine Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Manila, 
University of the Philippines, College of Business Administration, 1938. 94 
pp. (International Research Series, Study No. 1.) 

The data gathered in this study, made in 1935 and covering 93 families, showed 
the rural worker to be living at a very low level. Expenditures for food, which 
amounted to 62 percent of the total expenditures for a family of 5 persons, pro- 
vided only half the caloric content estimated as adequate. Other consumption 
was On a correspondingly low scale. 


Rents for the working classes. Frankfort a. M., International Housing Association, 
[19387]. 286 pp. (Proceedings, International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress, Paris, 1937.) 

Rent-restriction laws are explained, and methods of establishing rental rates 
are outlined, for various countries. 
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The causes of economic fluctuations—possibilities of anticipation and coni, | By 
Willford I. King. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1938. 353 pp., char. ~ 
The author not only outlines his views of the causes of economic fluc: 
but also devotes considerable space to their control. In relation to lalior, jy 
advocates ‘‘flexible’’ wages in private employment and holds that the goy, ment 
in providing emergency relief work should require able-bodied persons | work 
not less than 60 hours per week and should pay not more than 60 percen: of the 
hourly rate customarily paid by private employers for similar work. 


Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. By Jean Lescure. 


itiong 


; Paris 
F. Loviton & Cie, 1938. 702 pp.;2 vols. 5th ed. ’ 

A study of general and periodic crises of overproduction. The first lume 
gives the history of the crises as they have occurred in the different cov tries 


since 1810; the second volume deals with causes and remedies. 


Debts and recovery: A study of changes in the internal debt structure from 1929 tp 
1937 and a program for the future. By Twentieth Century Fund, Coy. 
mittee on Debt Adjustment. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 193s 
xxvi, 366 pp., charts. 

The section on factual findings, prepared by Albert Gailord Hart, includes dis. 
cussions of building and loan associations, insurance companies, and Gover: ment 
agencies. Among the recommendations made by the Committee on Debt Adjust- 
ment are changes in State laws for encouraging the buying of equities, as against the 
purchase of such securities as bonds and mortgages, and the gradual elimination of 
tax-exempt securities. 


Practical problems in economics. By Broadus Mitchell and Louise Pearso; 
Mitchell. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1938. 596 pp., charts. 

Among the topics of special interest to labor are cooperation, housing. 
unemployment, the forms of labor organization, and the relations of emplover 
and workers. The concluding chapters contrast Russian methods of handling 
economic problems with the methods used by the German and Italian Govern- 
ments. A brief bibliography is given at the end of each chapter. 


Speaking of change: A selection of speeches and articles by Edward A. Filene. 
New York, [Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Inc.?], 1939. 322 pp. 
The varied subjects discussed in these speeches and articles include cooperation, 
education, the Constitution and the Supreme Court in relation to economic change, 
and the economic basis of higher wages. 


Fascist economic policy: An analysis of Italy’s economic experiment. By William 
G. Welk. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. xx, 365 pp. 
vard Economic Studies, Volume LXII.) 

Analyzes the background and fundamental principles of Fascism and Fascist 
economic philosophy and their influence on syndical organization, collective |abor 
agreements, labor courts, population, industry, commerce, finance, standard of 
living, etc. Summaries and excerpts of labor and other laws of the corporate state 
are given, and also statistics on such matters as collective labor agreements, strikes 
and lock-outs, membership of syndical organizations, wages, and social insurance, 
in different years down to 1937. 


Har- 


Employment and Unemployment 


Annual review of employment situation in Canada during 1938. Ottawa, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1939. 47 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
Estimates of employment and unemployment from this report are published 
in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Employment Service 


Public employment service in the United States. By Raymond C. Atkinson, 
Louise C. Odencrantz, and Ben Deming. Chicago, Public Administration 
Service (for Committee on Public Administration of Social Science Rese arc! 
Council), 1938. 482 pp. 

Covers organization and administration, employment service procedure, «4 
special types of employment service. 
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Le placement public des travailleurs en Belgique: Le fonctionnement des institutions 
eristantes et les réformes nécessaires. By Victor Martin. Bruxelles, Impri- 
merie A. Hessens, 1938. 312 pp., map, charts, bibliography. (Université de 
Louvain, collection de Ecole des Sciences Commerciales et Economiques.) 
The author describes public employment office methods in Belgium and dis- 
cusses the abuses connected with private employment exchanges. Consideration 
is also given to legislation regulating employment offices in certain other countries. 


Family Allowances 


Les allocations familiales dans le commerce et l’industrie en droit frangats et étranger. 
By Marie-Magdeleine Laporte. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1938. 302 pp. 
Reviews the legislation on family allowances in France and certain other 
countries. 


Assegni e salari familiart. By H. E. Schuchardt. (In Le Assicurazioni Sociali, 
Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, September- 
October 1938, pp. 743-757.) 

A survey of family allowances in various countries, followed by a brief reading 
list. 

Family allowances. By Marjorie E. Green. London, Family Endowment So- 
ciety, 1938. 32 pp. 

The writer discusses family-allowance schemes in operation in several countries 
and presents arguments in favor of such allowances. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Message from the President of the United States transmitting the annual message on 
health security. Washington, U. S. House of Representatives, 1939. 74 pp. 
(Document No. 120, 76th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Letter from the President to the Congress outlining the need for a comprehen- 
sive system of medical care for the country, and presenting the report and recom- 
mendations for a national health program by the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 


Minimum standards for health of workers in brick-manufacturing industry. Chi- 
cago, Illinois Department of Public Health, [1938?]. 14 pp. (Educational 
Health Circular, Industrial Health Series No. 3.) 


Survey of carbon disulphide and hydrogen sulphide hazards in viscose rayon industry. 
Hairisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, Occupational Disease Pre- 
vention Division, 1938. 69 pp., charts, bibliography. (Bulletin No. 46.) 

Two series of medical examinations of 120 viscose-rayon employees were made 
in connection with the survey, and the report contains discussions, by different 
experts, of the symptoms produced by exposure to the fumes of these two poison- 
ous gases. 


Report of commission appointed to inquire into the possible prevalence and origin of 
cases of silicosis and other industrial pneumonoconioses in industries of Colony 
of Southern Rhodesia, and of pulmonary tuberculosis in such industries. Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, 1938. 96 pp., charts, illus. 

The study showed that while silicosis does exist in Southern Rhodesia the 
situation is not serious and working conditions in the mines have been much 
improved. 


Housing 


Urban housing: A summary of real property inventories conducted as work projects, 
1934-1936. By Peyton Stapp. ashington, U. 8. Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Division of Social Research, 1938. xii, 326 pp., map. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Report of Alley Dwelling Authority for District of Columbia for fiscal year July 1, 
1937, to June 30, 1938. Washington, 1938. 17 pp.; mimeographed 
Recapitulation of projects undertaken, showing number of dwelling units, area 
of sites, costs, and values. 
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Home financing in relation to business fluctuations: A study of Illinois ay 


consin. Chicago, Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago, [19387]. 9 ne 

charts; mimeographed. P, 

Shows incomes, building permits, construction costs, and related st: tistics 
that affect home financing. 








Financing house-building of the lower classes. Frankfort a. M., Internationa) 
Housing Association, [1938?]. 91 pp. (Proceedings, Internation 
and Town Planning Congress, Paris, 1937.) 


Deals with methods of financing public and private housing in a num)er of 
countries, 


al Housing 


Final report of International Housing and Town Planning Congress, Paris, 193° 
Brussels, International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, [1933?) 
Various paging; mimeographed. ? 

Collection of reports delivered, and an alphabetical list of delegates. 









Housing in tropical and subtropical countries. Brussels, International Federatioy 
for Housing and Town Planning, 1938. Various paging, plans, illus. (Pro. 
ceedings, International Housing and Town Planning Congress, Mexico City 
1938.) 


Includes diagrams of floor plans used in different parts of the world, and 


shows 
how houses are built to get the greatest benefit from prevailing winds. 


Income 





Income in the United States, 1929-387. By Robert R. Nathan. Washington. 
U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1938. 42 pp., charts. 
Data from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 






Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 







Accident facts, 1938 edition. Chicago, National Safeiy Council, Inc., 1938. 
96 pp., charts. 

Statistical and graphic presentation of accident experience in the United States 
in 1937 and earlier years. The National Safety Council estimates that in 1937 
work accidents resulted in death for 19,500 persons, in permanent disability for 
75,000, and in temporary disability for 1,550,000. The accident frequency rate 
for 1937, based on individual company reports to the National Safety Council, 
was 38.7 per 1,000,000 man-hours worked, the same as for 1936, while the severity 
rate was 58.4 per 1,000 man-hours worked as compared with 59.5 in 1936; in 
1929 the frequency rate was 74.1 and the severity rate, 84.2. 


Accidental deaths in Tennessee, 1937. Nashville, Tennessee Department of Public 
Health, [1938]. 11 pp., charts. 
Of the 1,989 deaths from accidents during 1937 in Tennessee, 158, or 7.9 percent, 
were occupational, and 636, or 32 percent, were due to accidents in the home. 


Annual peers of injuries in petroleum industry, 1937. New York, American 
Petroleum Institute, Department of Accident Prevention, 1938. 16 pp., 
chart. 

The report states that 1 out of 2,708 petroleum workers was fatally injured or 
totally disabled in 1937 as compared with 1 out of 1,292 in 1928. The accident 
frequency rate declined from 27.33 per 1,000,000 man-hours worked in 1928 to 


14.60 in 1937; and the severity rate, from 2.69 per 1,000 man-hours worked in 
1928 to 1.67 in 1937. 


Nineteenth annual report of North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, for 
jiscal year ending June 30, 1938. Bismarck, [1938]. 21 pp. 


Annual report of Industrial Commission of Puerto Rico, for fiscal year 1937-38. 
San Juan, 1938. 61 pp. 

Third annual report of Industrial Commission of Puerto Rico under the present 

Workmen’s Accident Compensation Act, which went into effect on July 1, 1935. 


Twenty-fifth annual report of State compensation commissioner, West Virginia, on 


workmen’s compensation fund, for year ending June 30, 1938. Charleston, 
1938. 136 pp. 
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Report of — on on Safety in Coal Mines [Great Britain]. London, 
1938. vols. 

The report covers legislation on safety in coal mines; accident rates in coal 
mines in Great Britain and other countries; organization and management of the 
industry; safety organization and training; health, including first aid and the 
revention of occupational diseases; and contains the recommendations of the 
committee. 


Safety education in schools of mining districts. By F. S. Crawford, A. U. Miller, 


and C. W. Owings. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1938. 34 pp. 
(Miners’ Circular 37.) 


Industrial Psychology 


Employability influenced by personality. By Robert N. McMurry. (In Em- 
ployment Service News, U. 8. Employment Service, Washington, November 
1938, pp. 9-12.) 

In this article the executive secretary of The Psychological Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., discusses psychological unemployability—a condition which he feels 
should be judged and handled only by psychologists or psychiatrists, based on a 
thorough study of the individual. It has been found that many of the so-called 
unemployables have certain personality traits in common, chief among which are 
tendencies toward dependence, irresponsibility, incapacity for self-discipline, and 
very little regard for the consequences of their actions, traits which the writer 
points out are also characteristic of the young child. He states that in the 
majority of cases these individuals possess excellent ability, and that under an 
effective guidance program at least a part of this ability may be utilized pro- 
ductively. 


Industrial Relations 


Third annual report of National Labor Relations Board, for fiscal year ended June 
30, 19388. Washington, 1939. 292 pp., charts. 
The greater part of the report is devoted to an exposition of the principles es- 
tablished by the Board. 


List of references on National Labor Relations Board. Compiled by Bernard W. 
Stern. Washington, U. 8. National Labor Relations Board, Division of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1938. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 

Two bibliographies are presented in this list, one covering the period from the 
first National Labor Board in 1933 to October 1937, and the second, the period 

from October 1937 to October 1938. 


Violations of free speech and rights of labor. Hearings, July 18, 1938, before a 
subcommittee of Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, 
75th Cong., 3d sess., pursuant to S. Res. 266 (74th Cong.). Part 23 (pp. 
9729-9984). Washington, 1939. 

Described by the committee as the first of 12 volumes (pts. 23-34) of hearings 
and exhibits dealing with labor relations in the steel industry, the 1937 ‘‘Little 
Steel” strike, and the groups involved in this strike, directly and indirectly. 
Pervious hearings relating to the 1937 ‘‘Little Steel’ strike appeared in part 19. 


Les conventions collectives de travail. By Renée Petit. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
1938. 205 pp. 

Historical and critical account of the laws and jurisprudence relating to collec- 
tive agreements in France, with an analysis of the law of June 24, 1936. The last 
section of the book contains statistics of agreements concluded in the past 2 years 
and suggested amendments to the law. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Industry’s adjustment to recent labor legislation. By William M. Leiserson. (In 


Society for the Advancement of Management Journal, New York, January 
1939, pp. 5-10.) 


Laws requiring payment of wages at specified times. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 855, reprint from December 
1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Die nationalsozialistische arbeitseinsatz-gesetzgebung. By W. Sommer. Berlin 
Otto Elsner Verlagsgesellschaft, [1938]. 348 pp. ' 
Contains laws, orders, and regulations regarding employment, emp 


se yment 
service, unemployment insurance, and unemployment relief in Germa: under 
the National Socialist Government. 


Factory law [Great Britain]. By Clara D. Rackham. London, Thos. No\soy & 
Sons, Ltd., 1938. 160 pp. 


Detailed description of the Factories Act, 1937, and other laws affecting uctory 
workers in Great Britain. ' 
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Labor Organization and Conventions 


Report of proceedings of fifty-eighth annual convention of American Federi!ion of 
of Labor, held at Houston, Tex., October 3-13, 1938. Washington, Arerican 
Federation of Labor, [1938]. xxx, 594 pp. 

A brief account of the proceedings of the convention, and data on member. } ip of 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, were given in the \ oye. 

ber 1938 Monthly Labor Review (pp. 1034-1038). 


Proceedings of first constitutional convention of Congress of Industrial Organizations 
held in Pitisburgh, Pa., November 14-18, 1938. (Washington, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 1938.] 302 pp. 

The convention proceedings and the structure of the Congress of Industria! 

Organizations (C. I. O.), formerly called Committee for Industrial Organization 


were briefly outlined in an article in the December 1938 Monthly Labor Review 
(pp. 1326-1330). 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters. By Daniel J. Tobin. (In labor 


Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, Ja 
1939, pp. 6-9.) 


The position of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in relation to 
CIO and AFL, 1934-1938, chronicled in documents and records. New Yori 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1938. 81 pp. 


Twenty-seventh annual report on labor organization in Canada (for calenda: 
1937). Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1938. 261 pp. 
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Interim report of Administrator of Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Departn 
Labor, for period August 15 to December 31, 1938. Washington, 1939. 
ous paging, maps, charts; mimeographed. 

Covers the early months of operation under the Fair Labor Standards A 

1938. Reviewed in part in this issue. 


or 
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Factors to be considered in preparing minimum-wage budgets for women. Wasiiing 
ton, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1938. 45 pp. (Miscellaneous !)\1!)i- 
cation No. 324.) 

Printed and revised edition of a report, first issued in mimeographed form, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. The pamp! 
let also contains a discussion by the chief of the retail price division, U. 8. Burcau 
of Labor Statistics, of the problems connected with the retail pricing of a miniim\m- 
wage budget, and suggestions as to desirable procedure in price collection. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Analysis of grants to 586,000 recipients of old-age assistance. (In Social Security 


Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Board, Washington, November 1938, pp. !|2 
19; charts.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


The ae of the Social Security Act on private pension plans. Princeton, Princeton 
niversity, Industrial Relations Section, 1939. 16 pp., bibliography; mi'co- 
graphed. 
Results of a survey of 46 industrial pension plans which have been chang: | 0! 
established since the passage of the Federal Social Security Act for the purpo:s ©! 
bringing them into uniformity with the Federal program. 
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Report of Delaware Old Age Welfare Commission for year 1938. Dover, 1939. 
6 pp. 
Th commission reports a pension list of 2,600 at the end of 1938, with a waiting 
jist of 1,064. The average monthly pension was $10.81 for 1938. 


Older Worker in Industry 


Workers over 40. New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 1938. 
64 ° 

The tady was made among the members of the association to determine 
whether or not industry retains workers after they reach the age of 40 or dis- 
criminates against such workers in hiring, firing, and layoffs. The study was also 
designed to throw light on such related questions as the comparative work per- 
formance of older and younger workers, accident and health rates, and the attitude 
of employers generally toward older workers. 


Prices and Price Control 


State differentials in prices paid by farmers for family living. By Florence A. 
Armstrong. (In Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Board, 
Washington, November 1938, pp. 9-11; map.) 


Inder number of agricultural prices [in England and Wales], 1938. London, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1938. 42 pp., charts. 
Account of methods used in computing the newly introduced index numbers of 
agricultural prices. 


Government price-fixing. By Jules Backman. New York, Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1938. 304 pp.; bibliography. 

The author criticizes and opposes government efforts to regulate prices. He 
advocates a competitive price system, and therefore, by inference, opposes non- 
governmental as well as governmental price-fixing, although methods of maintain- 
ing free competition are not discussed. 


Price control in Fascist Italy. By Henry Siefke Miller. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 146 pp., charts; bibliography. 

Price controls as developed since 1935 are viewed as an integral part of the 
national economy, and as designed to promote economic self-sufficiency. There 
is some information on prices as compared with wages. Data from this study 
were published in Political Science Quarterly for December 1938 (pp. 584-598.). 


Productivity of Labor and Technological Changes 


Productivity and employment in selected industries: Beet sugar. By Raymond K. 
Adamson and Miriam E. West. Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Admin- 
istration, 1938. xxiv, 190 pp., charts. (National Research Project, Studies 
of Productivity and Employment in Selected Industries, Report No. N-1.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Technology, employment, and output per man in phosphate-rock mining, 1880-1937. 
By A. Porter Haskell, Jr., and O. E. Kiessling. Washington, U. S. Works 
Progress Administration, 1938. xvi, 130 pp., map, charts, illus. (National 
ig Project, Mineral Technology and Output Per Man Studies, Report 
No. E-7.) 

Phosphate-rock mining employed about 7,000 men in 1920 and in recent years 
around 3,000. Output per man-hour increased about nineteenfold since 1880 
and about 71 percent between 1927 and 1937. The main factor affecting labor 
productivity has been technological change. Much of the machinery and many 
of the methods introduced have tended to save capital as well as labor. The 
study deals not only with these changes but also with changes in wages, hours, 
types of skill, and working conditions. 


Labor productivity in retailing. By David R. Craig. (In proceedings of Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Retail Trade 
Board, 1938, pp. 22-25.) 
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Social Security (General) Repos’ 
Final report of Advisory Council on Social Security, December 10, 1938. Wash Inc! 
ington, 1938. 54 pp. days 

Report of council appointed by the Senate Special Committee on Social Security 
and the Social Security Board, in May 1937, for the purpose of studying the 
advisability of amendments to certain sections of the national Social Security Act — 
Of the council members, 6 represented organized workers, 6 represented eiploy. Woges 
ers, and 13 represented the public. The report makes a number of recommey. " 
dations as regards benefits, coverage, and finance, which are explained in detaj|_ y 
Third annual report of Social Security Board, fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, wit) di 

supplementary data, July 1—October 31, 1938. Washington, 1938. 25] pp Stu A 
charts, folders. ‘ 

Summary data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labo, Inc 
Review. wives 
Social security in the United States: An analysis and appraisal of the Federal Sociq| these 

Security Act. By Paul H. Douglas. New York, McGraw-Hill Book (o findin 
1939. 493 pp. 2d. ed., revised. Vaio 
Social insurance coordination: An analysis of German and British organization, 
By C. A. Kulp. Washington, Social Science Research Council, Committec i 
on Social Security, 1938. xiv, 333 pp. Railr 

The study is concerned with the inter-relation of social insurance and relief jy - : 
Germany and Great Britain, and is essentially a discussion of organizationa| Th 
policy. Two major organizational trends—toward centralization and toward Act 
coordination—form the main themes. midia 
L’attivita dell’ stituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale nel 1937. Rome. mont 

Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale, 1938. 49 pp. (Ap- tabu 
pendix to Le Assicurazioni Sociali, September—October 1938.) of ea 

Report through 1937 of the Italian National Fascist Institute of Social Welfare. and 
covering invalidity and old age pensions, insurance against unemployment and relat 
tuberculosis, maternity aid, and family allowances. railr 
Le assicurazioni sociali nell’ America del Sud. By Gisela Augustin. (In Le As- = 

sicurazioni Sociali, Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Social Pull 
Rome, September—October 1938, pp. 763-783.) 

Summarizes the principal og of certain social-insurance schemes i A st 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

Statistics (General) 
Fourth annual report of Central Statistical Board, July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938 Ans 
Washington, 1938. 21 pp. 
Introduction to economic statistics. By W. L. Crum, A. C. Patton, and A. I 
Tebbutt. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 423 pp., charts. Wa 
Opportunities for statistical workers. By Donald E. V. Henderson. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1938. 56 pp., illus. (Occupational Monograp! 
No. 1.) Lal 

Most of the pamphlet is devoted to a simplified account of statistical methods ” 
and the uses of statistics in everyday life, business, government, and researc). ! 
The concluding chapter is entitled “Getting a job in statistics.”’ for 

Tennessee Valley Authority m 
Annual report of Tennessee Valley Authority, for fiscal year ended June 80, 13°. : 
Washington, 1938. 2 vols. | shi 

Data on working conditions and cooperatives, taken from the report, are give! poe 

in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. = 
a 

Vacations With Pay | 

Holidays with pay in food and drink industries, 1937-388. Zurich, Internationa! In 
Union of Food and Drink Workers, 1938. 45 pp.; mimeographed. ” TI 

Reviews legislation regarding holidays with pay in different countries, w!!) his 
special reference to workers in the food and drink trades. ats 
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Repori of conference on workers’ holidays, London, November 30, 1938. London, 
Industrial Welfare Society, Inc., 1938. 24 pp. 
Includes addresses delivered at the conference, some of which dealt with holi- 
days in specific industries. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages, working and other conditions in glass industry of several countries; report 
on international trade group conference for glass industry, held in Amsterdam 
on June 23, 1938. Amsterdam, International Federation of General Factory 
Workers, 1938. 58 pp.; mimeographed. 


Study of incomes, salaries, and employment conditions affecting nurses (exclusive . 
of those engaged in public health nursing). New York, American Nurses’ 
Association, 1938. 528 pp. 

Includes State summaries from information for 1934 and 1935 submitted by 
private duty, institutional, and office nurses; national findings as disclosed in 
these summaries; and specific and general recommendations based on the national 
findings. 


Union scales of wages and hours in printing trades. June 1, 1938. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 20 pp. (Serial No. R.'859, reprint 
from December 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Railroad wages and months of service, 1937. Washington, U. 8S. Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, 1938. 3 vols. 

These tabulations, made under the provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, are described as being based on a summarization of earnings for each indi- 
vidual employee and are therefore not comparable with wage data based on 
monthly totals of wages paid and of the number of persons employed. The 
tabulations are significant particularly in showing the extremely wide range both 
of earnings and of time worked, for all workers combined, for occupational groups, 
and for regions. The three volumes provide adequate and detailed statistics 
relating to annual earnings for the year 1937. Volumes 1 and 2 deal with class I 
railroads; volume 1 gives data for 76 occupations for the country as a whole, 
and volume 2, regional tables for the 76 selected occupations. Volume 3 covers 
switching and terminal companies, express companies, class II and III railroads, 
Pullman Co., electric railroads, and car loan companies. 


A statistical analysis of carriers’ monthly hours of service reports covering all rail- 
roads which reported during the year ended June 30, 1938, instances in which 
employees were on duty for periods other than those provided by Federal Hours 
of Service Act, together with comparative summary covering years ended June 
80, 1934, to 1988. Washington, U. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Bureau of Safety, 1938. 23 pp. 


Annual earnings in navy yards and private shipyards. Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 861, reprint from December 
1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wages and hours in street and sewer construction. By Edward P. Sanford. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 860, 
reprint from December 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor, wages, and cost of living in Colony of Bahamas, 1937. [Nassau, 19387] 


p. 
An official report of the Colony of Bahamas showing wages and hours of labor 
for different occupations in government and private employment. 


Annual report on social and economic progress of the people of Hong Kong, 1937. 
London, [Colonial Office], 1938. 55 pp., map. (Colonial Reports—Annual, 
No. 1867.) 

Data are given on average rates of wages of workers in the building trades, 
shipbuilding, engineering, and transportation; of female workers in factories; 
and of domestic servants. 


Wages policy and business cycles. By E. Ronald Walker. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, December 1938, pp. 758-793.) 

The first article in a series on wage policy and the business cycle which the 
International Labor Office is publishing in the International Labor Review. 
The author discusses the effects of wage policy on industrial fluctuations and gives 
his conclusions as to the types of wage policy he considers appropriate at different 
stages of the business cycle. 
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Industrial fluctuations and wage policy—some unsettled points. 


By Emil Lederer 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, January 1939, pp. 1-33.) t 


This second article in the series on wage policy and the business cycle, beg 
the December 1938 International Labor Review, deals with the implications of 
business-cycle theory for wage policies. 


UD in 


General Reports 


Twenty-sizth annual report of Secretary of Labor, for fiscal year ended June 3 
1938. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1938. 163 pp. 

In addition to the report on the work of the Secretary’s Office, detailed reports 
are given on the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Children’s Bureau, (Cop. 
ciliation Service, Division of Labor Standards, Division of Public Contracts 
Employment Service, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and W men’s 
Bureau, and on the duties of the Department of Labor in connection with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program. 


Annual report of Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, for year en 
November 30, 1937. Boston, 1938. 220 pp., charts. 

Reports of activities of the various divisions of the department, with statistics 
on the subjects dealt with, including industrial accidents, occupational diseases, 
minimum wage, cost of living, employment, unemployment compensation, and 
work of employment offices. Brief summaries are given of the results of the 
department’s special surveys of chemical substances dangerous to health used ip 
manufacture of woolen and worsted goods, dry cleaning, fabric and paper coating, 
can manufacturing, and automobile spray coating 


Eighteenth biennial report of Bureau of Labor and State Welfare Commission, Oregon, 
from July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1988. Salem, 1938. 124 pp. 

Contains tabulations showing employment, wage rates, and hours of labor (for 
union labor) in Oregon, by industry. The extent of the 5-day week and Satur. 
day half-holiday for union labor is also shown. A directory of manufacturing 
plants in the State is appended. 


Annual report of Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, 1937-38. 
Department of Labor, 1938. 159 pp. 
Data on average earnings and hours in various industries, from this publication, 
are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. The report also contains 
information on collective agreements, workmen’s compensation, employment- 


office activities, homesteading, women and children in industry, and labor 
legislation. 


ding 


San Juan’ 


Annual report of Governor of Virgin Islands, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 1938. 21 pp. 
Accomplishments of the work-relief program, homesteads, low-cost housing, and 
the Virgin Islands Cooperative, are among the subjects covered. 


Annuaire statistique de la Grece, 1937. Athens, Ministére de l’Economie Nationale, 
Statistique Générale, 1938. 592pp. (In Greek and French.) 
Topics of labor interest for which figures are given, mainly through 1936, include 
number of persons employed in industrial enterprises, collective labor contracts, 
accidents to mine workers, social insurance, prices, and cooperative societies. 


Statistisches jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1938. Berlin, Statistisches Reicli- 
samt, 1938. Various paging. 
Contains statistical information regarding social and economic conditions in 
Germany in 1938, including wages, prices, cost of living, employment, unem))!0y- 
ment, social insurance, public health, welfare work, housing, etc. 


Labor conditions in Indo-China. Geneva, International Labor Office (American 
branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington), 1938. 331 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, Series B, No. 26.) 

The report discusses racial groups, population problems, and economic develop- 
ment and conditions. It is divided into four parts, covering forced or compulsory 
labor, wage-paid employment, independent workers such as handicraftsmen and 
peasants, and special categories of workers including Asiatics and Europeans. [1 
the concluding section the possibility of improving social conditions throug! 
legislation and through cooperative institutions is discussed. 
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statistical abstract [of Ireland], 1938. Dublin, Department of Industry and 
Commeree, 1938. 220 pp. 
Contains statistics of wages of male agricultural laborers and female farm 
servants, industrial accidents, workmen’s accident compensation, industrial dis- 
putes, housing, and social insurance. 


Jaarverslag der inspectie van den havenarbeid over 1937. ‘The Hague, Departement 
van Sociale Zaken, 1938. 72 pp. 
Annual report on labor inspection in the harbors of the Netherlands in 1937, 
including information on protective legislation, working hours, overtime and 
Sunday work, accidents, hazards in various kinds of work, and safety measures. 


Arsberetninger fra arbeidsrddet og arbeidstilsynet, 1937. Oslo, Chefinspektgren for 
Arbeidstilsynet, 1938. 112 pp., charts, illus. 

Annual report on factory inspection in Norway, including information on pro- 
tective labor legislation, activities of works councils, accidents, and safety meas- 
ures. Printed in Norwegian with résumé in French and French translations of 
table of contents and some table heads. 


The Soviet comes of age. London, William Hodge & Co., Ltd., 1938. 337 pp., 
illus. (In English.) 

A series of separate studies, by prominent Russian scientists and administrators, 

on various phases of social and economic life in the Soviet Union, covering indus- 


' tries, agriculture, trades, education, labor, social insurance, etc. 
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